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PRESIDENT STILES.* 


Ezra Stites was born at North Haven, in the State of Connecticut, on 
the 10th of December, 1727. His ancestor, John Stiles, came from Mil- 
broke, Bedfordshire, England, in 1634, and settled in Windsor, Conn., in 
1635. His son, John Stiles, was brought, an infant, from England. His 
son, John, the president’s grandfather, had fourteen children, two of whom, 
Isaac and Abel, were ministers of the gospel. Isaac was born at Windsor, 
Conn., July 30, 1697, and graduated at Yale college in 1722. In June, 
1725, he married a daughter of the Rev. Edward Taylor, of Westfield, 
Mass. She died on the 15th of December, 1727. Her only child, Ezra, 
was born with a feeble constitution, and it long remained doubtful, 
whether he would survive the age.of childhood. At the age of nine years, 
he began to learn his Latin grammar; and, having finished his preparatory 
studies, under the instruction of his father, at twelve he was prepared to 
enter college. An admission at so early an age being judged inexpedient, 
he waited three years longer; and in September, 1742, entered Yale 
college, in the 15th year of his age. His principal tutor was Thomas 
Darling, afterwards judge Darling, of Woodbridge, a faithful teacher, and 
aman of science. While at college, he was dependent, in a degree, on 
the patronage of friends. President Clap, among others, was his bene- 
factor, and, by various acts of friendship, lessened the expenses of his 
education. Among the proofs of his diligence at college, are observations 
on acomet, made in his sophomore year; an account of the number, 
periods, distances, velocity, and other properties of comets; numerous 
geometrical mensurations ; and a copious chronological compend of Bible 
history. He was naturally inquisitive, fond of books, patient of applica- 
tion, and always delighted with literary society. 

Having finished his academic course, he delivered, by the appointment 
of the president, an oration, in the college hall, at the public examination 
of his class in July. On the 3d of September, 1746, at the age of nine- 
teen, he received the degree of bachelor of arts. On this occasion, he 
had as distinguished a part, as a syllogistic exercise would admit ; andjat 
that period, the candidates for the first degree had no higher appointment 
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at commencement, except a salutatory oration. He was respondent in 
defence of the following thesis, “The hereditary right of kings is not of 
divine authority.” In professor Meigs’s funeral oration on president Stiles, 
it is stated that “ he was esteemed one of the most perfect scholars, that 
had ever received the honors of the seminary.”’* 

Believing his religious principles to be settled, and impressed with a 
conviction of the duty and importance of making a Christian profession, 
he united with the church at North Haven, under the pastoral care of his 
father, on the 23d of November, 1746. He then returned to the enjoy- 
ment of his beloved literary privileges at New Haven. A new benefactor 
appeared in Capt. David Wooster, (afterwards Gen. Wooster, mortally 
wounded at Ridgfield, April 27, 1777,) who invited him to reside in his 
family. About this time, he drew up the following rules for his own use. 

** Ratio vivendi. 

‘1. In every action and station of life, act with judgment, prudence, 
calmness, and good humor of mind. 2. Endeavor to make the business 
of your life your pleasure, as well as your employment. Labor ipse vo- 
luptas. 3. Be contented with whatever condition and circumstances 
Providence shall allot you in the world; and therein endeavor, some way 
or other, to be useful to your fellow men. 4. Persuade yourself that to 
live according to the dictates of reason and religion, is the surest, and 
indeed the only way to live happily in this world, and to lay a foundation 
of happiness in the other. 5. Extirpate all vicious inclinations; cultivate 
and improve the mind with useful knowledge, and inure it to virtuous 
habits; think, live, and act rationally here, that you may be progressively 
preparing for heaven. Nulla dies sine linea.” 


To these rules of his own, he added others, drawn from various sources, 
and closed the whole with the following sentiment and resolution: 


‘“‘T consider myself as a citizen of the intellectual world, and a subject 
of its almighty Lawgiver and Judge; by him, I am placed upon an honor- 
able theatre of action, to sustain, in the sight of mortal and immortal beings, 
that character and part which he shall assign me, in order to my being 
trained up for perfection and immortality ; and shall, therefore, from this 
time forth, devote my life to the service of God, my country, and mankind.” 


In 1749, he was chosen a tutor of Yale college, and was inducted into 
office on the 25th of May. In the spring of this year, Dr. Franklin sent 
an electrical apparatus to Yale college. Nothing could have been more 
opportune than this to Mr. Stiles. In connection with his fellow tutors, he 
made a variety of curious experiments, above twenty of which are entered 
into his manuscripts. These were the first electrical experiments made in 
New England. Having received a license from the New Haven Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, he preached his first sermon at West Haven, in June, 
1749. At the commencement in September, he received the degree of 
A. M., and delivered a valedictory oration. 

In April, 1750, he took a journey, and preached to the Housatonic 
Indians, at Stockbridge, Mass. This occasioned an earnest application to 
him, from the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Indians, to 
undertake the mission to this tribe, as successor to the Rev. John Sergeant, 
who died July 27, 1749. But his health being unequal to so arduous a 





* The members of his class were eleven in number. Among them were Hon. Lewis Morris, and Hon. 
John M. Scott, members of congress. Rev. Elihu Spencer, D. D., and Rev. John Brainerd, a missionary, 
and brother of David Brainerd. 
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service, he declined it. On the 12th of December, he pronounced a Latin 
funeral oration, in honor of Gov. Law, which was printed.* He wrote 
Latin with much facility. In September, 1752, it being the completion of 
the fiftieth year from the first commencement of Yale college, he delivered, 
at the request of the president, a Latin half-century oration. This year, 
he was invited to a settlement in the ministry at Kensington ; but he de- 
clined the invitation. ‘The exercise of preaching being prejudicial to his 
health, he determined to pursue the profession of the law, and accordingly 
applied himself to the study of it; not without the influence of religious 
considerations, which will be alluded to hereafter. In November, 1753, 
he took the attorney’s oath, before the county court at New Haven, and 
practised at the bar till 1755. During this period, he studied the most im- 
portant law treatises, particularly the great principles of the law of nature 
and of nations. ‘The political and legal knowledge thus acquired, was 
of great service to him afterwards. 

At the commencement in 1753, he pronounced a Latin oration in mem- 
ory of bishop Berkeley, a liberal benefactor of Yale college. In 1754, he 
resolved to make an effectual effort for the restoration of his health, which 
had been for sometime, feeble. He accordingly rode to Deerfield, Mass., 
Boston, Newport, R. I., New York, and Philadelphia; about 1,000 miles. 
He attended the commencement in Cambridge, where he received the 
degree of A. M. On the Sth of February, 1755, he pronounced a Latin 
oration, in compliment to Dr. Franklin, then on a visit at New Haven. A 
friendship now commenced between Mr. Stiles and Dr. Franklin, which 
was never dissolved till death. 

In April, being invited to preach, during the vacation, at Newport, R. I., 
he went to that town for the benefit of the journey, and with no view to a settle- 
ment. In May, the second church and congregation in Newport, gave him 
a unanimous call to settle with them in the ministry. This appointment 
embarrassed him, as he had fully determined to continue in the practice of 
the law. ‘* At length,” he says, ‘‘ partly, my friends, especially my father’s 
inclination ; partly, an agreeable town, and the Redwood library ; partly, 
the voice of Providence in the unanimity of the people; partly, my love 
of preaching, and prospects of more leisure in pursuing study than I could 
expect in the law, which, however, I love to this day, induced me to yield ; 
and I gave an affirmative answer to the church and society.” 

At the commencement in September, he resigned his office as tutor in 
the college, which he had filled for six years, with singular usefulness and 
honor. The period of his life from 1747 to 1754, was the most critical, 
and, perhaps, the most instructive in his whole career. His mind became 
involved in serious difficulties, and his religious faith was severely tried. 
“In the years 1747 and 1748,” to use his own language, “I had not in- 
deed, a disbelief, but I was in a state of skepticism, and ardently sought a 
clear belief of the being and attributes of God. Close attention to Dr. 
Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, in 1747, 
and, above all, to the views of surrounding nature, at length pretty fully 
established me in this fundamental doctrine. From thence to 1750, I 
studied the Scriptures, and had no difficulty in receiving them for the word 
of God. But in 1750, a conversation with a young gentleman of an 
amiable and virtuous character, first raised in me scruples and doubts 
respecting Revelation, which have cost me many a painful hour. By this 








*The following is a specimen; “Gloria conservande reipublicw, ac perité per procellas intestinas 
periculosissimasque confusiones fortiter et clementer administrand@, sit soli, sapienti, et illustrissimo 
aw.” 
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time, I was so thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures, that I had no 
doubt what were the fundamental doctrines of Revelation; but I had a 
strong doubt whether the whole was not a fable and a delusion. I was 
alone, there being no person of my acquaintance near me, except the 
young gentleman above mentioned, who labored with these denies I had 
begun to preach in 1749; and my doubts increasing till 1752, I deter- 
mined to lay aside preac hing, and actually adopted the attorney’s oath in 
1753. An infirm state of health, at this time, was a sufficient pretext for 
relinquishing preaching.” At de 2 same time Mr. Stiles applied himself 
assiduously to the stndy of the Bible. After a protracted and painful 
investigation, accompanie <d with earnest and constant prayer to the Father 
of lights, and a conscientious obedience to the divine precepts, he became 
comparatively established in his faith. By 1755, his doubts had entirely 
vanished. We may here be permitted to remark, that he had_ probably 
indulged his speculative tendencies too much, without giving adequate at- 
tention to practical duties, and without sufficient communion with spiritu- 
ally-minded Christians. 

Mr. Stiles was ordained at Newport, on the 22d of October, 1755; on 
which occasion his venerable father preached a discourse replete with 
sound instruction, conveyed with the affection of a parent. His text was, 
* Thou, therefore, my son, be strong in the grace which is in Christ 
Jesus.”"* In February, 1757, Mr. Stiles was married to Elizabeth 
Hubbard, eldest daughter of Col. John Hubbard, of New Haven, “a 
woman of excellent accomplishments, intellectual, moral, and religious ; 
and who, therefore, deservedly possessed his tenderest affection. By her 
prudence, and exclusive care of every thing pertaining to domestic econ- 
omy, she left him in possession of his whole time, for literary pursuits and 
pastoral duties.” 

His ardor in literary investigations continued unabated. He wrote a 
learned letter in Latin, to the principal of the Jesuits’ college in Mexico, 
in order to ascertain what discoveries the Jesuits had made in the countries 
beyond California. By a learned Jew from Palestine, he sent a letter toa 
Greek ecclesiastic, living in the Holy Land, or in Syria. Its design was, 
to obtain minute geographical and historical information of Western and 
Central Asia, and of the inhabitants. On the 23d of April, 1760, he 
delivered, before the Convention of Congregational Ministers of Rhode 
Island, a very elaborate discourse on ‘‘ Christian Union,” which was widely 
circulated.t He commenced a course of chemical experiments, and also 
extensive inquiries respecting the aborigines of North America. He began 
in 1763, an interesting correspondence with Rev. Dr. Lardner, of London. 
Dr. Franklin having presented him with Fahrenheit’s thermometer, he 
began a series of thermometrical and met eorological observations, which he 
continued with very little interruption, with his own hand, till within two 
days of his death. ‘hey are contained in six quarto volumes. 

In 1765, he wrote a letter to the principal of the university of Copen- 
hagen, respecting some ancient Hebrew and Arabic manuscripts, which 
had hoon brought from the East. On the 2sth of March, through the 
intervention of Dr. Franklin, the university of Edinburgh conferred on 
him the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1766, among ‘other correspon- 
dence, he wrote to J. Z. Holwell, Esq., author of “ Historical Accounts, 








* Rev. Tsaac Stiles died May 14, 1760, aged sixty-three. He was ordained to the pastoral care of the 
church in North Haven, November 11,1724. His second wife was Esther Hooker of F armington, by whom 
he had ten children. 


t Some account of this serinon m ty be seen in the Quarterly Register, vol. vii. p. 20. 
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relative to the Empire of Hindoostan,” who had resided thirty years in 
Bengal, for information respecting the Hindoo Shasters; whether the Jews 
at Cochin and Patna were in possession of a Hebrew Pentateuch, ete. 
In a letter to Rev. Dr. Welles, he says, ‘I am stationed in a ve ry difficult 
part of the Lord’s vineyard, though, 1 thank God, with great tranquillity 
and happiness in my flock.” 

In May, 1767, in the 46th year of his age, he commenced the study of 
the Hebrew language, by the aid of a Jewish vebbi. In the first five days, 
he read eighteen Psalms. In one month, he translated all the Psalms into 
Latin. In May, 1768, he had translated ‘the Psalms, Genesis, and Exodus 
into English. He then commenced Arabic, Syriac, the Chaldee, and 
Rabbinical Hebrew, etc. In 1769, he commenced a Liter rary Diary, in 
which he recorded what appeared to him most worthy of preservation, in 
his conversation with literary men, and in his extensive reading. It re- 
cords much useful information on history, philosophy, religion, politics, 
war, and on every subject interesting to man. ‘This treasure is contained 
in fifteen quarto volumes, each consisting of above 300 pages. ‘he doctor 
seldom permitted a day to pass without some addition to its value; and the 
date of the last entry is six days only before his death.* He now be ‘gan 
to write an Ecclesiastical History of New England and of British Ame rica, 
Various circumstances, however, did not allow him to complete it. This 
year, he copied « Eutychii Origines Ecclesia Alexandrine,” in the Arabic 
letter, and translated it from the original. [He now “learned somewhat of 
Syriac, and dipped into Persic, Coptic, and the other oriental languages.” 
On the 3d of June, he was assiduously employed in observing the transit 
of Venus. The observ ations which he made and collected on this subject, 
fill a quarto volume. 

In 1770, he had considerable success in the ministry, and admitted 
twenty-eight communicants into his church. He writes, ‘This year, a 
holy God has shown his mercy and loving-kindness to me, to my family, 
and to my church. Jt has been to me one steady experience of divine 
goodness. My spiritual state is rather more comfortable, or, shall I say, 
less distressing, than heretofore. | hope | love my Saviour for his divine 
excellencies, as well as for his love to sinners. I glory in his divine right- 
eousness ; and earnestly beseech the God of all grace to endue me with 
true and real holiness, and make me like himself.” 

In Newport, there were many African slaves. Of eighty communicants 
in his church, seven were negroes. ‘These sccanenany met, by his direc- 
tion, for religious improvement in his study. In 1772, he says, “In the 
seventeen years of my ministry, I have had under my pastoral care about 
1,000 souls, a third of whom are now in eternity,—without doubt many of 
them are in misery. I have reason to fear that some have perished through 
my neglect. And yet I would humbly hope that I have warned all, taught 
them the evil and danger of sin, and presented the way of salvation by a 
bleeding Saviour; though I might have inculcated these things with greater 
frequency, zeal, and assiduity. Oh! how great the work, how solemn and 
awful the account for the blood of souls; onus humeris angelicis formi- 
dandum.” 

In 1773, he commenced a very profitable acquaintance with Isaac Cart- 
gal, a learned Jewish rabbi, who had travelled extensively in the East, and 
who was born at Hebron in the Holy Land. ‘They cultivated a mutual 
friendship while present, and corresponded i in Hebrew when absent. One 





* Rev. Dr. Holmes made considerable use of this Diary, in preparing his Annals. 
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of the doctor’s letters on the Messiah’s kingdom, occupies twenty-two 
quarto pages. He also became acquainted with six other rabbies, and 
frequently attended the worship in their synagogue. 

By a memoir, May Is, 1775, it appears that his daily habit was, first, in 
the morning, to offer private prayer to God; then, calling his family to- 
gether, to read a chapter of the Bible in course, and perform family prayer; 
then to read by himself, from one to three or four chapters of the Bible in 
course, with frequent references to the original Hebrew and Greek, and to 
the commentators, ancient and modern; that recently he had made much 
use of the Zohar, in which, with the Syriac, he now daily read a portion. 
At ten or eleven, he walked abroad, and visited his flock. After dinner, 
he read an hour or two, and then visited again. In the evening, he read 
one or two hours. Between nine and ten, he attended prayer in his family, 
About eleven, he retired to bed, having commended himself and all his 
concerns to God. 

On the 26th of May, he writes, ‘My pious and good wife has been, this 
day, setting her house in order, and giving her children her dying counsel, 
God grant it may make a deep and lasting impression on their tender 
minds! May they never forget her affectionate concern, especially for 
their spiritual and eternal welfare! Her disorder so far prevails, as to 
leave no prospect of her continuance in this vale of tears. ‘I'he good Lord 
grant her his divine presence, give her a humble submission to his holy 
will, increase and strengthen her faith and trust in the divine righteousness 
of the glorious Immanuel.” | 

Early on the morning of the 29th of May, Mrs. Stiles died, leaving her 
friends overwhelmed with sorrow. Her character and extensive charities 
seem to have secured for her a great degree of love and respect.* 

On account of the war, which was now threatening many of the Atlantic 
towns, Newport was mostly evacuated of its inhabitants. On the 13th of 
March, 1776, Dr. Stiles and his family removed to Dighton, Mass. He 
continued, however, his pastoral labors at Newport, with the remainder of 
his flock and with the soldiers. On occasion of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, he wrote, “ Thus the congress has tied a Gordian-knot, which 
the parliament will find they can neither cut nor untie. The thirteen 
united colonies now rise into an independent republic, among the king- 
doms, states, and empires on earth. May the supreme and omnipotent 
Lord of the universe, shower down his blessings upon it, and ever keep it 
under his holy protection.” On the &th of December, 3,600 British troops 
took possession of Newport. During Dr. Stiles’s retirement in Dighton, 
he diligently pursued his literary investigations. He received invitations 
from various quarters, to engage again in pastoral duties. In May, 1777, 
he repaired to Portsmouth, N. H., having consented to preach in that town 
for one year. On the 27th of September, he received official notice of his 
election to the presidency of Yale college, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Daggett. Before giving a definitive answer, he made a journey into 
Connecticut, and on the 5th of November, was introduced to the corpora- 
tion of the college. On the day following, they unanimously elected him 
professor of ecclesiastical history, in conjunction with the presidency. He 
“very fully laid before them all his own deficiencies, and what they must 





* Her children were Elizabeth, who died Nov. 16,1795: Ezra, a graduate of Yale college, who died in 
North Carolina, Aug. 22, 1754, Kezia Taylor. wife of Lewis B Sturges, of New Haven, who died Dec. 29, 
1784: Emilia wife of Jonathan Leavitt; Isaac, absent at the time of his father’s death on a voyage, not 
afterwards heard of; Ruth; Mary, wife of Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, died Aug. 29, 1795; and Sarah, who 
died in infancy, in 1769. : 
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not expect from him; particularly, his infirm health, want of talents for 
covernment, and doubts of becoming acceptable to the ministers, the as- 
sembly, and the public. He also communicated to them his sentiments in 
religion, both with respect to the system of theology, and ecclesiastical 
polity, and desired them particularly to consider wherein he coincided 
with and diilered from others.” “1 did this,” he says, “with all sin- 
cerity, as in the presence of God. I requested them to take full know- 
ledge of me, on these and all other accounts, and to interrogate me to 
their full satisfaction.” 

Having taken time for ample deliberation and consultation, he deter- 
mined to accept the office. He accordingly removed with his family to 
New Haven, in June, 1778, and immediately entered on his duties. 

The most important facts in his history while president of Yale college, 
and the manner and spirit in which he discharged his elevated trusts, have 
been so recently described in this publication, that we shall not now take 
the trouble to repeat them.* It may be proper in this connection, how- 
ever, to mention a few miscellaneous facts. In 1780, Dartmouth college 
conferred on him the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1781, he was elected 
a counsellor of the American Philosophical Society, and a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. On the 17th of October, 
1782, he was married to his second wife, Mrs. Mary Checkley, the relict 
of William Checkley, Esq., of Providence. ‘The president’s eldest son, 
Ezra, died on the 22d of August, 174, near Edenton, N.C. In Septem- 
ber, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of doctor in 
divinity, and doctor of laws. 

On Friday, the th of May, 1795, the president having, at eleven o’clock, 
walked out as usual, on his return, complained of a lethargic tendency, 
and of universal indisposition. Not seeming, however, to apprehend a 
settled illness, he declined a proposal of the family to send for a physician. 
But, the symptoms assuming a more threatening aspect, a physician was 
sent for in the afternoon; and from this time, the most assiduous attentions 
were paid to his disorder. It was a bilious fever of so putrid a tendency, 
as to baffle every medical. attempt to check its progress. He soon became 
sensible that it would be fatal. ‘I do not doubt,” said he, ‘‘the sufficiency 
of the Redeemer, or the mercy of God ; but the want of purity makes me 
afraid to appear before a God of infinite purity.” ‘These apprehensions 
were, however, of short duration; nor did he experience that distress, 
which he had been accustomed to anticipate in the prospect of his disso- 
lution. He continued to express strong desires after purity, as a qualifica- 
tion for admission into the presence of a holy God, and for the enjoyment 
of heaven. At four, in the afternoon, on Tuesday, May 11, he took an 
affecting leave of each member of his family, who was present, and gave 
messages of dying counsel for his absent children. Two students of the 
college being present, he called them to his bed, expressed his wish that 
they might be good and happy, and told them that they had laid the foun- 
dation of a good education, and he hoped they would make the most of 
their advantages. ‘But, above all,” said he, “seek religion; read the 
Bible; and follow the example of Christ. What I now say to you, I say 
to all college. ‘Tell the scholars what I tell you; that | wish them happy, 
and hope they will have a better president than I have been.” 

He expired at half past eight o’clock, in the evening of the same day. 
His funeral was attended on the following Thursday, when the Rev. Dr. 


ee 





* See the number of this work for August, 1835, page 31, sequel. 
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Dana, of New Haven, preached a funeral discourse, from the words, “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

“President Stiles,’ says Dr. Holmes, “was a man of low and small 
stature; of a very delicate structure; and of a well-proportioned form. 
His eyes were of a dark grey color; and, in the moment of contemplation, 
singularly penetrating. His voice was clear and energetic. His counte- 
nance, especially in conversation, was expressive of mildness and benig- 
nity; but, if occasion required, it became the index of majesty and au- 
thority.” 

Some traits in his character are thus delineated: 

“ With a rare felicity, he united, in his address and manners, familiarity 
with dignity. While an ornament to the highest, he was accessible to the 
lowest, classes of mankind. Communicative, hospitable, and polite to 
strangers, entertaining and instructive to all, none left his company without 
delightful impressions. 

“Passionately attached to the interests of science and of religion, his 
delight in observing, as well as in accelerating, their progress, was next to 
enthusiasm. Speaking of certain methods of promoting useful knowledge, 
which gave some offence, he observed, in allusion to an apostolic expres- 
sion: ‘Notwithstanding every way knowledge is increased, and I therein 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ | 

“If a thorough study of the Scriptures, in their original languages, as 
well as in many translations; a familiar acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
Writings; a comprehensive knowledge of ecclesiastical history, and of the 
various systems of polemical and positive divinity, maintained in the suc- 
cessive ages of the Christian church; joined with deep contemplation, 
fervent devotion, and a pious life, constitute a great divine—Ae seems to 
have had a just claim to this character. 

‘He always carried a pencil in his pocket, and a small quarto sheet of 
blank paper, doubled iengthwise, on which he minuted every noticeable 
occurrence, and usefal information. When he travelled, he carried several 
blank sheets, folded in the same manner, and applied them to the same 
purpose. When these memoranda formed materials sufficient for a volume, 
he had them bound; and they, collectively, compose four curious volumes 
of Itineraries, preserved in his cabinet of manuscripts. 

‘tle manifested a paternal concern for such of his pupils, as found it 
difficult to defray the expenses of their education; inquired and _ascer- 
tained their exigencies; and, in numerous instances, gratuitously discharged 
their bills for quarterly tuition. The best scholars are, not unfrequently, 
to be found among the most indigent. . . The president coming, one 
day, out of the library, and seeing a student, of bright parts, and of studious 
application, walking pensively alone in the college yard, called him, and 
made some inquiry about his situation. Having encouraged his persever- 
ance, he put a guinea into his hand, and dismissed him with renovated 
spirits, and a brightened countenance. It was done with his usual delicacy. 
‘Make a good improvement of it,’ said he; ‘ask no questions; and say 
nothing.’ 

‘This characteristic trait is still further confirmed, by the testimony of 
another of my worthy and valued friends; who was, also, a considerable 
time, in the tutorship, and was a confidential friend of the president. Ina 
letter to me, on the same subject, he writes: ‘You doubtless are informed 
of his liberality. Within my knowledge, he afforded very considerable 
pecuniary aid to a number of scholars, to enable them to pursue a public 
education; and was ever ready to concur in arrangements to favor those, 
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whose finances embarrassed them in their collegiate course. Possessing so 
much benevolence, his public situation afforded frequent opportunities for 
exercising it, greatly to the benefit of the rising generation.’——To these 
testimonies, the compiler, were it necessary, could subjoin his own, with 
the addition of many others. 

“When any one of his pupils was taken sick, he immediately visited 
him, and supplied the place of a parent, by his tender sympathy, season- 
able counsel, and assiduous attentions. 

‘Were any one of his Christian graces to be discriminated, it should, 
perhaps, be his humility; a virtue seldom attached to great intellectual 
talents, and to high stations; but which confers the truest dignity on both. 
His deep contempt of human pride, whether it betrayed itself in others, 
or was found Jurking in his own bosom, is discernible in a passage, pre- 
fixed to his birth-day reflections: ‘How absolutely contemptible is a man, 
glorying in some little eminency among his fellow worms; while, in com- 
parison with the immensity of the universe, and in the view of superior 
spirits, and, above all, in the contemplation of Gop, he must appear noth- 
ing, less than nothing, and vanity!’” 





A SKETCH OF TILE HISTORY OF YALE COLLEGE, IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 
[Prepared by Professor Kingsley, at the request of the Editor.} 
[Concluded from page 40.) 


THE corporation, at their session in June, following the death of president 
Stiles, chose the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., as his successor. This appoint- 
ment was in entire coincidence with the expectations and wishes of the public. 
Dr. Dwight signified his acceptance of the presidency in August; and on the 
&th of September, the day preceding the publie commencement, he was in- 
ducted into office, with the same formalities as were observed at the inaugura- 
tion of president Stiles. The Rev. Dr. Williams, of East Hartford, officiated, 
on both these occasions, as senior fellow. 

At the same time that Dr. Dwight was chosen president of the college, the 
Rev. David Parsons, of Amherst, Mass. was chosen professor of divinity. Mr. 
Parsons declined this appointment ; and the corporation, in September of the 
same year, elected the Rev. John Germmil, of Pleasant Valley, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, to the same office. On Mr. Gemmil’s declining the place, the 
choice of the corporation, in September, 1796, fell on the Rev. Charles Backus, 
D. D., of Somers, Conn. This election, was likewise unsuccessful ; and as so 
much difficulty had been experienced in filling the professorship of divinity, by 
inviting to it clergymen who were connected with congregations, the corpora- 
tion, at their session in September, 1801, adopted a new plan for procuring a 
divinity professor ; and made choice of Mr. Henry Davis, a tutor of the college 
and a popular candidate for the ministry, with the expectation, that, before as- 
suming the duties of his office, he would take such time as should be necessary 
to prepare himself for the station. Mr. Davis, from the failure of his health, 
Was never inducted into the professorship. 

Dr. Dwight, from the time when he took the presidency of the college, had at 
the request of the corporation, supplied the pulpit, and performed the other 
duties ‘of a professor of divinity, with universal approbation, till September, 
1805. At this thme, the subject of the professorship of divinity was taken up by 
the corporation, and fully discussed ; and by a unanimous vote of the fellows, 
and to the entire satisfaction of all interested in this matter, the president was 
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requested to take the professorship of divinity in connection with the office he 
then held. When the vote was communicated to Dr. Dwight, he wrote in the 
records of the corporation his acceptance of the place; but he exhibited no ad- 
ditional confession of faith, and had no formal introduction to the protessorship, 

The grant which was made to the college in 1792, of the residue of certain 
taxes, was encumbered with the condition, that fifty per cent. of what should 
be paid into the hands of the commissioners appointed for this purpose, should 
be subject to the fature disposal of the legislature. The tinal adjustment of this 
matter had not taken place, when Dr. Dwight came into the presidency. It 
had been found, that to place the college on such a foundation as to meet the 
increasing demands of education, and the expectations of the public ; more 
money was necessary, than the original grant contemplated. Accordingly, at 
the session of the legislature in May, 1796, the corporation petitioned tor the 
relinquishment of the fifty per cent. The petition was powerfully supported 
in an address by the president, to both houses of the general assembly. An act 
was finally passed, by whieh the fifty per cent. was relinquished by the legis- 
lature, provided the college would pay into the State treasury a certain sum, 
amounting to somewhat more than thirteen thousand dollars. It may not be 
improper to add here, that this act of the legislature was very extensively un- 
popular, and many individuals who were active In procuring its passage, suf- 
tered in their political standing ; whether to the honor or disgrace of Connecticut, 
posterity will judge. Dr. Dwight, on several other oceasious, when the college 
asked tor aid, addressed the legislature with great ability, but without success. 
A majority of the members would admit, that a strong case had been made 
out; but the act of relinquishment in 1796 was remembered, and “ the time for 
acting had not -yet arrived.” 

As most of the grant of 1792 and 1796, except what was appropriated to the 
erection of the new college, had been invested in deferred stock of the United 
States, it did not become available till the year 12800; but every effort was 
made, as well betore as after this time, to advance the interests of the college, 
Which its means would admit. In the year 1798, as there was a small fund 
given by the Rev. Dr. Salter, of Mansticld, Conn, for the encouragement of 
oriental literature, Mr. Ebenezer Grant Marsh, was appointed “ Hebrew  in- 
structor,” to teach such graduates and undergraduates as might wish to acquire 
some knowledge of the Hebrew language. Mr. Marsh began to instruet in 
Hebrew, in November of that year. In 1801, the professorship of mathematics 
and natural philosophy, being vacant by the resignation of professor Meigs, Mr. 
Jeremiah Day, at that time senior tutor, was elected to this place. Mr. Day, in 
consequence of infirm health, did not enter upon this professorship till 1803. 
The same year, 1801, the corporation voted to institute a professorship of law. 
It was not their design to furnish undergraduates such instruction in this de- 
partinent, as might qualify them for the bar—a plan wholly inconsistent with 
the requisite attention to the other branches of the collegiate course—but to 
have occasional lectures read, “on the leading principles of the law of nature 
and nations ; on the general principles of civil government, particularly of re- 
publican representative government ; on the constitution of the United States, and 
of the State of Connecticut ;”—“ and also, on the various obligations and duties, 
resulting from social relations, especially those relations which arise from our 
own national and State governments.”—A_ professional school in this depart- 
ment, if it should exist, was expected to be the private concern of the professor, 
or to be created by some subsequent act of the corporation. The Hon. Elizur 
Goodrich was elected to this professorship. He entered on the office of pro- 
fessor of law in 1801, and continued to lecture occasionally till 1810, when he 
resigned his place, ’ 

In the year 1798, some measures were taken for establishing a professorship 
of 6 chemistry and natural history ;” but nothing decisive was done in re- 
lation to this object, till September, 1802; when the corporation voted, that 
such a professorship should be instituted; and Mr. Benjamin Silliman, at that 
time a tutor of the college, was elected the first professor. Mr. Silliman was 
inaugurated in 1804. The title of this professorship was afterwards changed ; 
and is now the “ protessorship of chemistry and mineralogy.” 
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The same year, 1802, the corporation voted to found a “professorship of 
languages,” meaning the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages; and as no 
lectures on ecclesiastical history had been given since the death of president 
Stiles, and it was thought to be more probable that they would be resumed if 
the subject was kept in view of the public, “ecclesiastical history ” was added 
to the style of this professorship. It was well understood, that no individual 
could properly pertorm the duties which this professorship nominally imposed ; 
but the design was, to divide these duties among other protessors, as means for 
their support should be obtained. ‘The first person elected to this place, was 
Mr. Ebenezer Grant Marsh, at that time tutor and Hebrew instructor. Mr. 
Marsh did not live to enter on this professorship. He died November 16, 1803, 
in the 27th year of his age. He was son of the Rev. Jolin Marsh, D. D., of 
Wethersfield, graduated at Yale college in 1795, was elected Hebrew instructor, 
as has been already mentioned, in 1798, and tutor in 1709. Mr. Marsh studied 
Hebrew with president Stiles; and when he received his bachelor’s degree, 
was thought to have made very uncommon progress in that language. He was 
much respected for his talents and acquirements, and his death was greatly 
lamented, In the year 1805, the corporation determined to fill this professor- 
ship, and for this purpose made choice of Mr. James L. Kingsley, at that time 
senior tutor. Mr. Kingsley was accordingly introduced into this office, with 
the understanding, that he was to perform certain duties attached to the place, 
and at the same time to continue in the business of a tutor. He acted as tutor 
till 1312. ‘This professorship has since received several modifications, which 
will be noticed hereatier. 

Many who were interested in the advancement of medical science in Con- 
necticut, had for a long time wished, that there should be established, in con- 
nection with the college, a course of medical lectures, for the benefit of profes- 
sional students ; and some measures for this purpose were taken by the corpo- 
ration as early as 1806. ‘The board had full power by their charter to establish 
such a department; but as it was desirable to have the co-operation of the 
Medical Society of the State in whatever plan was adopted, negotiations were 
entered into with that body, in consequence of which an application was made 
to the legislature in October, 1810, and an act was passed regulating the joint 
action of the Medical Society and the corporation of Yale college in establishing 
and conducting a medical school. In 1813, four medical professors were ap- 
pointed ; Aineas Munson, M. D.* professor of materia medica and botany; Eli 
Ives, M. D. adjunct professor in the same department; Nathan Smith, M. D., 
professor of the theory and practice of physic, surgery and obstetrics; and 
Jonathan Knight, M. D., professor of anatomy. The professorship of chemistry 
in the college, made any new provision for this science unnecessary. The 
same year, the lectures commenced under very favorable auspices; and the 
legislature, at their session in May, 1814, made a grant to the institution of 
thirty thousand dollars, to aid in effecting its objects. From that time, the de- 
partnent has been in regular and successful operation. 

The buildings of the college, likewise, as well as its means of instruction, were 
gradually increased. Jn the summer and autumn of 1797, Connecticut Hall 
was repaired throughout ; and the fourth story of this edifice was raised, so as 
to correspond more exactly with that of Union Hall. In the year 1800, as the 
number of students had considerably increased, there being at the beginning of 
the college year 1800-1, two hundred and seventeen undergraduates, the cor- 
poration voted to erect a new building, on the same general plan as Union 
Hall; which building was completed in the summer of 1803, and called Berke- 





* Dr. Munson was far advanced in life at the time of this appointment, and never entered on the duties 
of the professorship. He was born in New Haven, June 24, 1734, and received his first degree at Yale 
college, 1753. After the usual preparatory study, he was for a short time a candidate for the ministry, but 
on account of feeble health, relinquished the profession of divinity for that of medicine. Possessing an 
ardent love of knowledge, and accustomed to observe, reason, and investigate, he was constantly advanc- 
ing in professional science and usefulness ; and, for more than half a century, sustained the highest reputa- 
tion as a learned, devoted and successful physician. He was one of the founders of the Connecticut 
Medical Society, and for many years its president. Dr. Munson was highly respected, not only for his 
medical skill, bat for his social, benevolent and religious character. He died in New Haven, June 16, 
1826, having almost completed his ninety-second year. 
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ley Hall, in honor of bishop Berkeley, one of the benefactors of the college, 
The third story of the chapel, which had been used hitherto for the library 
and philosophical apparatus, was now much needed for the latter purpose, and 
for lectures on natural philosophy. There was likewise, great need ot suitable 
recitation-rooms. Accordingly the corporation, at a meeting in November, 
1800, voted to erect a building combining rooms for recitation, a library, and a 
chemical laboratory. ‘This building was finished in the summer of 1803; and 
as some name was thought necessary, it was called the Connecticut Lyceum. 
The house which was erected for the accommodation of the president, in 1716, 
was so far decayed, that the corporation disposed of the old building, and the 
lands adjoining, and a new house tor the president was built, north of the 
college edifices, whieh was completed in the autumn of 1799. ‘The building 
used for college-commons, was in 1803, on account of the increased number of 
students, considerably enlarged. 

Among other improvements in the condition of college, undertaken at the 
same period, was the enlargement of the library, and of the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus. In September, 1804, an appropriation was made for these 
purposes, and, in the spring of the next year, professor Silliman embarked for 
Europe to execute the resolve of the corporation, He returned in June, 1806, 
and besides accomplishing the immediate object of his mission, attended several 
courses of lectures in London and Edinburgh, to perfect himself in his own 
professional employment. 

The collection of minerals belonging to the college, at the time when chem- 
istry was first taught, was very inconsiderable ; yet with the few which had 
been previously collected, and such as had been added chiefly from the vicinity 
of New Llaven, instruction in mineralogy had been begun, and some interest in 
the science had been excited among the students. In 1807, a small, but very 
valuable cabinet of mineralogical specimens was purchased of Mr. Benjamin 
Perkins, who then resided in New York. Mr. Perkins was graduated at the 
college in 1796; and during a subsequent residence in England, having turned 
his attention to mineralogy, he collected a mineral cabinet of about fitteen hun- 
dred specimens, selected with great judgment, and for their number, exhibiting 
an uncommon variety of mineralogical characters. Afterwards the professor in 
this department, having become acquainted with the collection of minerals im- 
ported into the United States by Col, George Gibbs of Newport, Rhode Island, 
made an arrangement with that gentleman, by which about half of his cabinet, 
in the spring of 1810, was brought to New Haven, and opened in a room pre- 
pared in Connecticut Hall for this purpose. In the summer of 1812, in conse- 
quence of further negotiation, the remainder of Col. Gibbs’s eabinet was depos- 
ited in the same place. The whole of this collection contained somewhat more 
than ten thousand specimens. 

It deserves here to be added, that in all the improvements in the collegiate 
buildings, and in the enlargement of the means of instruction, the opinions of 
the president had great influence. The advancement of the institution he kept 
constantly in view, and he was ever ready, so far as its means allowed, to adopt 
any plan which promised to extend its usefulness. 

Dr. Dwight continued in very vigorous health, and discharged with great 
ability the numerous duties which devolved upon him; when in the early part 
ot the year 1816, he was attacked with a loeal disease, which made such inroads 
on his constitution, that his decline was soon obvious. He died in New Haven, 
January 11,1817, in the 65th year of his age. 'The events in the life of pres- 
ident Dwight are so well known, from the biographical sketch prefixed to his 
theology, and from other publications, that it would be superfluous here to do 
any thing more, than to state a few of the prominent facts, and to note some 
leading traits of his character, more particularly in his relation to the college 
as president and professor of divinity. 7 

Dr. Dwight was born in Northampton, Mass. in May, 1752. He received his 
bachelor’s degree at Yale college in 1769. Three years after, when he gradu- 
ated master of arts, he exhibited a “ Dissertation on the History, Eloquence and 
Poetry of the Bible,” whieh was published, and was considered an earnest of 
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future eminence. In 177], he was elected a tutor of the college, and continued 
in the tutorship for six years ; and in this time, he was associated with most of 
those gentlemen, who have been already mentioned as occupying the same 
station with so much ability, during the presidency of Dr. Daggett. On leaving 
the college in 1777, he was for a short time a chaplain in the revolutionary 
army, and afterwards entered on political life in Massachusetts; but having 
finally determined on entering permanently the Christian ministry, he was 
ordained in 1783 pastor of the church in the parish of Greenfield, in the town 
of Fairfield, Conn. Here he continued till his election to the presidency of 
Yale college. The subject of education had long been familiar to Dr. Dwight . 
and he came to the college, well acquainted, trom his former residence at the insti- 
tution, With its condition, and what his station required. The funds granted in 
1792 soon began to be available ; and the prosperity of the country under the 
operation of the new constitution of the United States, affording inducements 
to greater numbers to direct their attention toa liberal education, every cireum- 
stance was favorable to the advancement of the college ; but the talents and 
efforts of Dr. Dwight were necessary to give these causes their full effect. 
During his presidency, the course of instruction was extended and improved, 
and the number of students greatly increased. 

From 1795 to 1805, Dr. Dwight filled the office of professor of divinity, by 
an annual appointment. During this period, his sermons, designed to give a 
connected view of religious doctrines, were delivered, generally from short 
notes; his miscellaneous discourses, were frequently more fully written, but not 
always. After he took the office of professor of divinity permanently, the first 
class of sermons above mentioned, was committed to writing ; and he made use 
of them in one half of his preaching in the college chapel, for the remainder of his 
lite. He never ceased, however, to increase his stock of sermons on miscella- 
neous subjects, and especially on topics which he judged appropriate to the 
audience he addressed ; and to the close of his preaching, he prehably wrote as 
many new discourses, as most ministers who have officiated the same length of 
time. ‘There was always a number greater or less of theological students re- 
siding at the college as graduates, who looked to him for imstruction. ‘These 
students met occasionally, sometimes once a week, and sometimes oftener, when 
dissertations were read on subjects previously assigned ; after which the presi- 
dent added his remarks on the opinions advanced, and the course of argument 
adopted. On Saturdays at eleven o’clock, his recitations in the senior class 
were always theological; and his remarks, at these times, comprised a series of 
familiar lectures, Saturday evening was the time, when he appeared more 
fully as the college pastor. About the year 1780, a number of undergraduates, 
with the approbation of president Stiles, established a regular meeting on that 
evening, for devotional purposes; * first in a room procured for this object in 
town, and afterwards within the college walls. Dr. Dwight, during a large 
part of his presidency, was in the habit of being present a portion of each even- 
ing, at this meeting; and by his observations, contributed greatly to increase 
religious knowledge among the students, and to give a proper direction to re- 
ligious feeling, 

As president, be took the instruction of the senior class in metaphysics and 
ethics, and likewise in rhetoric. The government of the college, as well as its 
instruction, was a subject on which Dr. Dwight spent much thought, and was 
a part of his official duty in which he was highly successful. The college 
laws, in consequence, received during his presidency some very important 
modifications, to adapt them better, as was thought, to the government of 
youth, and especially to the altered circumstances of the times. His great re- 
liance, however, in the management of students, a reliance in his case alto- 
gether justifiable, was on his own powers of persuasion. No person ever 
more thoroughly understood the feelings and passions of young men, and their 





* This is stated on the authority of a clergyman now deceased, who informed the writer of this article, 
‘ome years ago, that he was personally concerned in establishing what was called, “ the Saturday —_ 
meeting,” at the time mentioned above. Other similar associations not improbably existed earlier ; t 
this took a more permanent form, and has continued, with little or no interruption, to the present time, 
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modes of thinking and reasoning, or knew better what motives to urge, when 
it was necessary to cheek their waywardness, or to incite them to laudable 
efforts. Whether he had occasion to speak to the students at large, or to por- 
tions of them, he always suceceded in producing a conviction of the interest he 
took in their welfare, in Which there was no atlectation; and he addressed at 
the same time, their understandings and their consciences with such appropri- 
ateness and foree, that teow continucd in opposition, ‘Towards the close of’ his 
life, he sometimes ri marked, that talking seemed to have lost most of its effj- 
cacy—vet to others it Was not so apparent, 

Besides his employment in the government and instruction of the college, as 
head of the institution he had a great amount of miscellaneous business to 
transact, Which it was impossible to avoid; still le found time to prepare his 
Travels in New England and New York, and to prosecute other literary enter- 
prises. All this could not be accomplished without great industry ; and his 
example, in this respect, had a favorable influence on the students of’ the 
college, Dr. Dwight was an ardent friend of his country, and in early life 
entered with great zeal into the cause of American independence. He was 
much attached to the institutions and habits of New England, and prized 
highly that liberty, which is founded on a rigid execution of equal laws; a 
state of things, which he believed could exist nowhere, for any great length of 
time, separated from a strong sense of religious and moral obligation, 

The death of Dr. Dwight occurred, as before stated, January 11, 1817. His 
funeral was attended on the I4th, when a discourse was delivered by the Rey, 
Dr. Chapin of Wethersfield. A large part of the citizens of New Haven joined 
in the funeral procession, and the fullest evidence was atlorded of the strong 
sense entertained by all, of the worth of the deceased, and of the loss which the 
college and the publie had sustained in his death, Ata meeting of the cor- 
poration in February, a diseourse, at the request of the college faculty, was 
pronounced betore the college and citizens of the town, on the life and char- 
acter of president Dwight, by professor Silliman.* 

The corporation, at their meeting in February, 1817, elected the Rev. Henry 
Davis, D. D., at that time president of Middlebury college, to succeed Dr. 
Dwight as president ; and the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass., to be professor of divinity. Dr. Davis having de- 
clined the appointment, the corporation, in April of the same year, made choice 
for president, of Mr. Jeremiah Day, at that time professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. President Day was inaugurated July 23, 1817, with the 
same formalities as were observed at the inauguration of president Stiles, and 
president Dwight. [le was also ordained, on the morning of the same day, to 
the ministry of the gospel, by the clerical part of the corporation. The Rev. 
Dr. Lewis of Greenwich, one of the fellows, preached the ordination sermon. 

The corporation, at the same meeting, made choice of Mr. Eleazar T. Fiteh, 
a candidate tor the ministry, to be professor of divinity ; Dr. Porter, having 
declined his appointment. The ordination of Mr. Fitch, and his inauguration 
as Livingston professor of divinity, took place November 5, 1817. The ordi- 
nation sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. Elliot of East Guilford, one of 
the fellows. Mr. Fiteh, on his induction into this professorship, subscribed the 
confession of faith, which was first used by president Stiles. 

In September, 1217, the corporation elected the Rey. Chauncey A. Good- 
rich, who had before been a tutor in the college, protessor of rhetoric and 
oratory. Mr. Goodrich entered on this office in January, 1818. 

At the same meeting of the corporation, Sept. 1817, Mr. Alexander M. 
Fisher, at that time a tutor in the college, was eleeted professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy. Mr. Fisher was indueted into oflice the following 
October. In the spring of 1822, he determined to visit Europe, chiefly with 
the view of improving himself in his profession, by seeing the state of foreign 
literary institutions, tle sailed from New York, April 1, in the Albion, for 
Liverpool, and perished by shipwreck, on the morning of the 22d of the same 





* There is a good portrait of Dr. Dwight, by Col. Trumbull, in possession of the college. 
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month, on the coast of Ireland, not far from Kinsale. Professor Fisher was 
born in Franklin, Mass., 1794, graduated at Yale college in 1813, and was 
elected a tutor in 1815.) He was a man of superior talents, and of uncommon 
attainments tor his age; and his loss was greatly lamented.* 

In September of the same year, the Rey. Matthew R. Dutton of Stratford, 
Conn., was elected the suecessor of professor Fisher, and soon atter entered 
on the duties of his office. Professor Dutton died July 17, 1825, aged forty- 
two years. He was born in Watertown, Conn., and received his bachelor’s 
degree at Yale college, in 1808. Before his ordination as pastor of the church 
in strattord, he had tor two years discharged the office of a tutor in the college, 
Professor Dutton possessed a discriminating mind, and communicated imstruc- 
tion With uncommon clearness. He commenced the labors of his professor- 
ship with the fairest prospects of future usefulness, and his early loss was 
deeply felt by the institution. 

Mr. Denison Olmsted, who had been a tutor in the college, and afterwards a 
professor in the university of North Carolina, sueceeded Mr. Dutton in the 
autumn of the year 1825, and is the present protessor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. 

Dr. Smith, protessor of the theory and practice of physic, surgery and ob- 
stetrics, died in New Haven, Jan. 26, 1829. He was born in Rehoboth, Mass., 
september 30, 1762, and early removed with his parents to Vermont. At the 
age of twenty-four, having witnessed a surgical operation, which strongly ex- 
cited his curiosity, he directed his attention to the structure of the human body ; 
and after some previous preparation, commenced the study of medicine. Hav- 
ing graduated doctor of medicine at Harvard university, he soon atter projected 
the plan of a medical institution, in connection with Dartmouth college, and 
was appointed professor of medicine in the new school. After lecturing in 
that place several years, he made a voyage to Europe, and besides attending a 
full course of medical lectures in Edinburgh, for sometime witnessed the 
practice in the hospitals in London. On his return to New Hampshire, the 
medical school, which he had been the means of establishing, flourished in a 
high degree under his auspices, and those of the able professors, who were, in 
the course of a few years, associated with him. In the year 1813, he accepted 
of a professorship in Yale college, where he continued to lecture till his death. 
His professional practice was extensive, and his influence upon medical science 
very great. ‘The assertion, “that he has done more for the improvement of 
physic and surgery in New England, than any other man, will by no one be 
deemed invidious.”’+ 

At the commencement in 1829, Dr. Thomas Hubbard was elected professor 
of surgery, and Dr. William Tully, professor of materia medica and therapeu- 
tics. Dr. Ives took the department of the theory and practice of physic. In 
1830, Dr. Timothy P. Beers, was chosen professor of obstetrics. 

From the establishment of the professorship of divinity in 1755, and probably 
from a much earlier time, there had been generally at the college a class of 
resident graduates, who were pursuing the study of theology. Their number 
had varied considerably in different years. In the early part of the year 1822, 
on the representation of some of the senior class, that they were desirous of 
going through their theological course at the college, the question came up for 
consideration, whether the instruction of students in divinity should be aban- 
doned, or the means of aiding them in their professional studies should be so 
enlarged, as better to correspond with the existing state of theological learning. 
After a full consideration of all the circumstances of the case, it was deter- 
mined to open a subscription for a new theological professorship. This sub- 
scription was soon so nearly filled, that at the Commencement of the same year, 
it Was presented to the corporation for their acceptance. Several of the sub- 
scribers attached conditions to their contributions to this fund; the most 
important of which was, that the professor, on taking his office, should make 
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* The college has a good portrait of professor Fisher, by Mr. 8. F. B. Morse. 
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the same declaration as to his faith, as was made by president Stiles and presi- 
dent Dwight, on their induction into the presidency. ‘The corporation accepted 
this subscription and established the new professorship. ‘They likewise voted, 
“That in consideration of the high sense which this board entertains of the 
distinguished merits of the Rey. Timothy Dwight, D. D., late president of this 
college, and of bis eminent services and usefulness while in office, the profes- 
sorship this day established, shall take his name, and be styled the Dwight 
professorship of didactic theology.” The Rey. Nathaniel W. Taylor, was 
elected the first professor on this foundation, and entered on the duties of his 
office, in the autumn of the same year. 

In 1824, Mr. Josiah W. Gibbs, who had before been a tutor in the college, 
was invited to discharge the duties of a professor of sacred literature in the 
theological department of the college, funds having been provided for his sup- 
port, in part. These funds being afterwards increased, a professorship of 
sacred literature was instituted in 1826, and Mr. Gibbs was formally elected 
professor, and inducted into office. 

The same year, the corporation resolved to fill the professorship of law, 
which had been vacant since the resignation of Mr. Goodrich in 1810; and 
the Hon. David Daggett, at that time one of the judges of the superior court of 

Jonnecticut, was elected to this office. A law school has been established 
under the direction of judge Daggett, and Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq., attorney 
and counsellor at law, in which there is given a full course of legal instruction. 

In 1831, Mr. Theodore D. Woolsey, who had before been a tutor in the 
college, was appointed professor of the Greek language and literature, and 
entered on the duties of his office. In consequence of this new arrangement 
in the department of ancient languages, the professorship ef the Latin language 
and literature remained with the former incumbent. 

Since the year 1817, there have been several additions to the buildings of 
the college. As the building which was used for college commons was much 
too small for the purpose, and was in other respects inconvenient, the corpora- 
tion voted in 1818, to erect a new commons hall. This building was com- 
pleted in I8L9, and besides the necessary kitchens and dining rooms, contains 
a large and convenient apartment for the mineralogical cabinet. The former 
hall was changed into a chemical laboratory. 

The corporation, in 1820, voted to erect a new college edifice, north of the 
other buildings, and in the same line with them. This new college was 
finished in the autumn of 1821. It has not received from the corporation any 
distinctive name. 

As the number of students was much increased, the chapel ereeted in 1761, 
was found insufficient to hold them conveniently, when assembled for public 
worship. Measures were accordingly taken in 1823, for building a new chapel, 
and several triends of the college contributed to its funds in aid of this object. 
The new chapel was dedicated November 17, 1824. On this occasion, a 
sermon was preached by the Rey. Professor Fitch, before a large assembly, 
composed of the officers and students of the college, and the citizens of the town. 
The old chapel, now called the Athenzeum, was devoted to reeitation rooms, 
and rooms for the libraries of the literary societies among the students. The 
library of the college was removed to an apartment prepared for it in the new 
chapel ; and the room in the Lyceum, in which it was before contained, has 
been since used for lectures, and for exercises in declamation, for which pur- 
poses it was much needed. 

In 1831, an arrangement was made by the corporation with Col. John 
Trumbull, in consequence of which, a collection of paintings executed by that 
gentleman, was, on certain conditions, deposited with the college. A building 
to contain them was finished in 1832. This building, besides a room for the 
Trumbull paintings, contains an apartment for other paintings belonging to 
the college, and likewise several rooms for other purposes of the institution. 

Ata meeting of the corporation in January, 1835, as it appeared that a consid- 
erable sum had been subscribed for the erection of a new building to accom- 
modate theological students, it was determined that such a building should be 
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begun; and considerable progress has already been made towards its comple- 
tion. 

An account of the several donations which the college has received from the 
State and from individuals, has been omitted in the preceeding narrative, as it 
was thought, that whatever relates to this part of the history of the college, 
might be more advantageously exhibited under one view. At the session of 
the legislature in 1222, a committee of that body was instructed to inquire, 
what amount of funds had been granted to Yale college by the State, from the 
foundation of the institution to that time. From the report of this committee, 
itapp ars, that from the establishment of the college in 1700, to the year 179, the 
whole amount which the college had received in any manner from the legisla- 
ture, Was $24,399 10. But of this sum, $2,220 was raised by a lottery granted 
for the benefit of the college in 1747. From five to six thousand dollars were 
granted out of the avails of a French prize, brought into New London by an 
armed vessel belonging to the State, and from other sources unconnected with 
the ordinary supplies of the State treasury. Most of the remainder was de- 
rived from the annuity, granted in 1701, in the first college charter. To the year 
1702, therefore, the Connecticut treasury bad not been greatly burdened by the 
support of Yale college. All the grants, in whatever manner made, amount to 
but little more than two hundred and fifty dollars a year. The grant made in 
172, when the number of the corporation was enlarged by the admission of 
civilians into that body, was estimated at £40,629 80, including, however, the 
additional sum received in 1796, In 1816, a sum of money, received from con- 
gress to reimburse certain expenses which the State had incurred in the last war 
with Great Britain, was appropriated by the legislature to various objects of 
public utility ; and of this sum the college received $8,785 70. In 1831, trom 
a bonus paid into the State treasury for the charter of a bank, the college re- 
ceived $7,000. The grant made to the medical institution in 1814, was not for 
the aid of the college. It was, besides, not made directly to the corporation, 
but to commissioners, who superintended the expenditure of this money. 
These are all the sums which the college has received trom the legislature of 
Connecticut, directly or indircetly, in the one hundred and thirty-five years 
since it was founded. 

Of the private benefactors of the college, the first were the original trustees, 
who in the year 1700, as has been already stated, laid the feundation of the 
institution by formally depositing books for its use. The value of the books 
given at that time, was estimated by president Clap at thirty pounds sterling. 
The next donor was James Fiich, Esq., of Norwich, Coun., who, in October, 
1701, gave the college six hundred and thirty-seven acres of land in the town 
of Killingly, Conn., “and all the glass and nails which should be necessary to 
build a college house and hall.” ‘This gentleman was at that time a member 
of the council of Connggticut. The value of this donation is nowhere stated ; 
but the probability is, Mat the glass and nails constituted the most ,substantial 
part of the gift. This land in Killingly was afterwards exchanged for about 
the same quantity of land in Salisbury, Conneeticut.* 

On the removal of the college from Saybrook to New Haven, about seven 





_* James Fitch, Esq., or,as he is likewise called by both Pres. Clap and Dr. Trumbull, Maj. Fitch, was the 
first donor to the college, not of the board of trustees. His donation of land and materials towards build- 
ing a college edifice, was made in October, 1701, “in the time of the sitting of the assembly, and before 
the charter was given.” ‘This circumstance Pres. Clap considers important. in proving the college to have 
had a lezal existence before the granting of the charter. The donation was made to the collegiate school, 
as “already set up by the great pains and charges of the ministers.” This benefaction of Maj. Fitch un- 
doubtedly had great influence in procuring the charter, and in encouraging the friends of the college in 
their efforts to promote its interests; and on this account is deserving of particular consideration. | Major 
Fitch was the eldest son of the Rev. James Fitch, the first minister of Saybrook, and was born in Say- 
‘rook, August. 1649. The Rev. James Fitch removed to Norwich in 1660, and was the first minister of 
that town. He and his son. Maj. Fitch, held large tracts of land in Norwich, Canterbury, Pomfret, and 
Killi isly. Maj. Fitch was chosen a magistrate, or a member of the council of the colony, as early as 1683, 
aad continued to be re-elected till 1708 or 1709. He removed from Norwich to Canterbury, and was among 
the original settlers of that town. The Rev. James Fitch left thirteen children, and his descendants are 
very numerous and widely d'spersed. The Rev. Ebenezer Fitch, D. D., who graduated at ¥ ale college in 
177, was six years a tutor, and the first president of Williams college, was a descendant of Maj. Fitch. 
lhe Hon. Thomas Fitch, who graduated at Yale college in 1721, and who was several years governor of 
Connecticut, is said to have been a descendant of Maj. Fitch; but this is not certain, though he undoubt- 
edly descended from the Rev. James Fitch. 
27 
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hundred pounds were subscribed towards erecting the new building; but 
president Clap suppos-s that “the whole ot that sui Was not actually paid,” 
Various other donations were made by individuals in different parts of the 
State and eountry, wone of which were very considerable, yet together they 
were of essential advantage to the college in its infant state.* In the years 
1718 and 1721, governor Yale sent goods to the value of four hundred pounds 
sterling, tor the benetit of the college. He had before made a donation of 
books for the library, estimated at the value of one hundred pounds sterling, 
Governor Yale is said to have given five hundred pounds more to the college, 
in his will, written a short time before his death ; but the will never obtained 
a probate, though great pains were taken by governor Saltonstall to effect it. 

In the vear L72s, the Rev. Gcoorge Berkeley, dean of Derry, came to America 
vith the view of founding an Episcopal college in the island of Bermuda, 
“for converting the savage Americans to Christianity.” He purchased a 
country scat near Newport, Rhode Island, with about ninety-six acres of land. 
While he resided in Rhoce Island, he became acquainted with the Rev. Jared 
Eliot, of Killingworth, Coun., one of the trustees of Yale college; the Rev, 
Dr. Jolson, of Strattord, and other gentlemen of Connecticut. le had like- 
Wiss a correspondence with the Rev, Elisha Williams, rector of the college, 
and became well acquainted with the character and prospects of the institution. 
Dean Berkeley resided in America about two years.t Before he returned to 
Europe, he made a donation of all his own works to the college library ; and 
afier his arrival in England, he sent to the trustees a deed of his farm in Rhode 
Island, to be held by them for the encouragement of classical literature. The 
conditions of the deed are, that the rents of the farm, after necessary charges 
are deducted, shall be appropriated to the maintenance of the three best 
scholars in Greek and Latin, who shall reside at the college at least nine months 
ina year, ineach of the three years between their first and second degrees; 
that on the sixth of May annually, or in case that shall be Sunday, on the 
seventh, the eandidates shall be publicly examined by the president or rector, 
and the senior Episcopal missionary within the colony, who shall be then 
present; and in case none be present, then by the president alone. If the 
president and scuior missionary shall not agree in their judgments who are the 
best scholars, it is direeted that the ease shall be decided by lot. Scholars on 
this foundation are to be called “seholars of the house.” All surplusages of 
money Whiel romain by any vacancies, are to be expended in Greek and Latin 
books, to be distributed to such undergraduates as shall make the best compo- 
sition or declamation in the Latin tongue, upon such a moral theme as shall be 
given them. President Clap remarks, that “this premium has been a great 
incitement to a laudable ambition to exeel in a knowledge of the classics.” 
flow fr this donation has answered the object for which it was made, may be 
deterinined in part from the general character and sta ding of those who have 
been suecessiul candidates for the “dean’s bounty.™ It may correct some 
erroncous impressions on this subjeet, and show the value of this species of 
donations in publie seminaries, to mention the names of a few of those who 
have arrived at the distinetion of being Berkeleian scholars. 

The first examination for the dean’s bounty was held in May 1733, when the 
Rey. Eleazar Wheelock, D. D., the first president of Dartmouth college, and 
Benjamin Pomeroy, D. D., of Hebron, Conn., at that time senior sophisters, 
were elected “scholars of the house.’ Among those who were scholars of 
the house from this time to the year 1777, may be mentioned the Rey. Aaron 





* The two largest of these donors were governor Saltonstall of Connecticut, and Jahalee] Brenton, Esq- 
of Newport. Rho le Island; each of whont gave fifty pounds sterling. 

t The college is in possession of a valuable painting. commemorative of dean Berkeley's residence in 
America, which comprises seven figures as large as life. The principal figure is dean Berkelry in his 
clerical habit; a lady with a child. the dean's wife; another lady, probably a Miss Handcock, who accom- 
panied the dean and his wite to America; a gentleman writing at a table, who is Sir James Dalton; 
another gentleman, probably a .Mr. James, who came to America with the dean; a third gentleman. a 
Mr Johan Mofat. a friend of the artist; and the artist, Smybert. an Ltalian, whe came with the dean from 
England. The dean is resting his hand ona copy of Plato. his favorite author; and appears to be dictating 
to Sir James, who is acting as amanuensis. ‘This painting was executed by Smybert. while the dean 
resided at Newport. It was presented to the college in the year 1208, by Isaac Lothrop. Esq., of Plymouth, 
Mass. ; and had been preserved in Boston. It was purchased and transmitted to the college by Mr. Lothrop, 
through the agency of the Hon. John Davis, Col. Joseph May, and Isaac P. Davis, Esq., of Boston, Mr. 
Lothrop died at Piymouth, July, 1308, aged 73. 
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Burr, president of the college of New Jersey; the Hon. John Worthington, 
LL. D., of Springfield, Mass.; the Hon. Jared Ingersoll: the Hon. William 
Samucl Johnson, LL. D.; the Rev. president Daggett: profissor Strong: the 
Hon. James Abraham Hillhouse; the Hon. Simeon Strong, LL. D.. of Massa- 
clusetts ; governor Fanning; the Hon. Silas Deane; the Hon. Stephen M. 
Mitchell; the Hon, Jonathan Ingersoll; the Hon. John Trumbull: governor 
Treadwell; the Rey. president Dwight; the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D.; 
the Hon. John Davenport; the Hon. Abraham Baldwin: the Hon. Samuel W. 
Dana, and the Hon. Chauncey Goodrich.* These names are sleeted as belong- 
jng to those who were more extensively known in after life, than most of their 
associates. Since the year 1777, many of the Berkeleian scholars are still living, 
A complete list, however, would show that in most instanees, they have re- 
flected honor on the donation. The change in the value of money, the en- 
largement of the collegiate course of study, and the introduction of other 
marks of distinction, have rendered, in later times, the Berkeleian prizes of less 
comparative value ; yet, at no period have they been without their use. 

In 1735, the dean sent an additional present to the library of about a thou- 
sand volumes, which, according to president Clap, was the finest collection of 
beoks which had then ever been brought, at one time, to America. The ehar- 
acter of Berkeley, and the rank he held among the scholars of his age, are so 
generally known, that a particular account of the events of’ his life is unneces- 
sary here. It may be proper, however, to add, that he was born in the county 
of Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1684, and was educated at Trinity college, Dublin. 
In 1734, he was consecrated bishop of Cloyne, and died at Oxford, January 14, 
1753. His private excellence was so universally acknowledged, that the well 
known line of his friend Pope, seems hardly to contain an hyperbole; 


“ To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.”’ 


The donation of the Hon. Philip Livingston, which was the commencement 
of afund for the support of a professor of divinity, has been already men- 
tioned. To this find, several small additions have been made at different 
times. Dr. Daniel Lathrop, of Norwich, Conn., gave to the college by will 
five hundred pounds, “to be used in such manner, that the interest only be 
annually expended.” The corporation have never made any definite appro- 
priation of this legacy. They voted “that the principal be preserved as a 
perpetual fund, and forever kept separate by itself, and the annual interest 
alone expended.”—Dr. Lathrop died January 8, 1782, aged seventy. Ile was 
born in Norwich, 1711, and was a descendant of the Rev. John Lathrop of 
Scituate and Barnstable, Mass., who came to America in 1635.) In 1733, Dr. 
Lathrop was graduated at Yale college, and afterwards received a medical 
education in London. In company with his brother Dr. Joshua Lathrop, who 
was graduated at Yale college in 1743, he was extensively known as a druggist ; 
the two brothers being for many years, the sole or principal dealers in this 
branch of business in Connecticut. Dr. Lathrop lost all his children by sick- 
ness, when they were young; and, what rendered the hereavement more se- 
vere, they all died within a few days of each other. He was a gentleman of 
great benevolence, and highly distinguished for all the Christian virtues, At 
his death, besides the legacy to Yale college, he left considerable sums for 
public and charitable objects in the town of Norwich. 

In the year 1781, the Rev. Richard Salter, D. D., of Mansfield, Conn., gave 
by deed, a farm to the “ president and fellows, for encouraging and promoting 
the study of the Hebrew language and other oriental languages in said college.” 
This farm was situated in Mansfield, and was sold by the corporation for two 
thousand dollars. Dr. Salter was a native of Boston, and was educated at 
Harvard college, where he received his first degree in 1739. He was pastor of 











* Among those who during the same period were successful candidates for the Berkeleian premiums for 
Latin composition, are Gen. David Wooster: Col. Joseph Hawley; Gen. Phinehas Lyman: James Cogs- 
well. D D.; Samuel Buell, D. D.; chief justice Dyer; David Brainerd, the missionary , governor Hall of 
Georgia; president Stiles; Hon. Richard Morris ; Joseph Lathrop. D. D., in three successive years; Na- 
than Strong. D. D.: Gen. Humphreys, &c.; besides most of those who were at any time scholars of the 
house. Thus president Daggett was scholar of the house, and received a prize for Latin composition in 
each of the four years he was an undergraduate. 
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the first church in Mansfield, and having outlived for some years, all his chil- 
dren, died April 14, 1787, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and the forty-first 
of his ministry. ‘Phe oricntal languages are understood to have been with 
him a favorite study. Besides being a clergyman, he was also tor sometime, 
a practising physician. He was uine years a teliow of Yale college. 

In the vear 1780, the Rev. Samuel Lockwood, D. D., gave one hundred 
pounds to the president and fellows, for the enlargement of the philosophical! 
apparatus; and afterwards, by will, gave somewlint more than eleven hun- 
dred dollars; the interest of which, is to be expended annually in the “ pur- 
chase of good and usetul books to enlarge the library.” Dr. Lockwood was 
graduated at Yale college in the year 1445, and in 1748 was settled in the 
ministry, in the parish of Andover in the town of Hebron, Conn., where he 
continued about forty-three years. He was elected fellow of the college in 
1777, and was a member of the corporation tll his death, which occurred June 
18, 171, in the seventicth year of his age, 

In 1807, the Hlon. Oliver Wolcott gave two thousand dollars to the president 
and tellows, and directed that the interest of this sum should be annually ex- 
pended for the inerease of the library. Mr. Wolcott was born in Litehtield, 
Conn., January 11,1760. His father, Gliver Wolcott, was governor ot Con- 
necticut, as was likewise his grandfather, Roger Wolcott. He received the 
degree of bachelor of arts at Yale college, in the year 1778. On the first 
organization of the treasury department of the United States, in 1789, at the 
urgent request of Gen. Hamilton, who had been appointed secretary of the 
treasury, Mr. Wolcott was appointed controller, Ele had before held the same 
office in the treasury departinent of Connecticut. On the resignation of Gen, 
Hamilton, in 1705, Mr. Wolcott suceeeded him, and continued secretary of the 
treasury of the United States till the year 1801, when, in the new arrangement 
of the courts of the United States, during the adininistration of president 
Adams, he was appointed a judge of the sceond circuit. When the new courts 
were abolished in the succeeding administration of Mr. Jefferson, he removed 
to New York, and engaged extensively in mercantile pursuits. Mr. Wolcott 
was elected the first president of the bank of America, and held that office a 
number of years. Inthe year 1817, having returned to Connecticut, he was 
elected governor, and was annually re-cleeted till 1227. “He died in New 
York, June 1, 1833, and was buried at Litehfield. 

Noah Linsly, Esq. of Wheeling, Virginia, in 1814 gave by will to the presi- 
dent and fellows, three thousand dollars, which they added to the library fund. 
Mr. Linsly was born in the parish of Northford in the town of Brandford, Ct., 
Feb. 4, 1772. In 1791, he was graduated bachelor of arts at Yale college, 
with a high reputation fer scholarship, and was invited, in 1793, to the office 
of tutor in Williams college, Massachusetts, which had then been recently 
incorporated. His name stands at the head of the catalogue of tutors in that 
seminary. This appointment was undoubtedly on the recommendation of 
president Fitch, of that college, whe, while a tutor of Yale college, must have 
become acquainted with the merits of Mr. Linsly. He continued at Williams 
college one year, and spent the succeeding year in the same office at Yale 
college, Few instructors have been equally suecessfu! in gaining the respect 
and esteem of their pupils. In 1795 he removed to Wheeling, Virginia, and 
entered upon the practice of law. In his profession he had great success. He 
died at Wheeling, March 25, 1814. Besides the donation to Yale college 
already mentioned, he made provision for a public school at Wheeling. He 
was buried at the south part of Wheeling Hill, where there is a plain sand- 
stone monument, with this inscription, “To the memory of Noah Linsly, 
founder of the Lancasterian school at Wheeling, Connecticut gave him birth, 
Virginia a grave.” 

Eli Whitney, Esq. in 1822 gave five hundred dollars to the library fund, on 
the condition that the interest should be expended in the purchase of books on 
mechanical and physical science. Mr. Whitney is well known for his great 
mechanical talents, and especially as the inventor of the cotton-gin. He was 
a native of Westboro’, Mass.; was graduated at Yale college in 1792, and died 
in New Haven, January 8, 1825, in the 60th yeer of his age. 
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A gentleman whose name has not been made public, gave about the same 
time to the library fund, the sum of five hundred dollars, subject to the same 
restriction as that given by Mr. Whitney. 

In In34, Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, of Norwich, Conn., gave by will to the 
president and fellows, ten thousand dollars, to be kept as a perpetual fund, and 
the interest to be applied to the purchase of books for the librarv. ‘This is the 
largest sum that has been given to the college by any individual since its feun- 
dation. Dr. Perkins was born in Norwich, April 5, 1809, and received his first 
degree at Yale college, in 1830. In 1833, he was graduated doctor of medi- 
ciue in the university of Pennsylvania. In the spring of the same vear, he 
was first attacked by the disease, a consumption of the lungs, which finally termi- 
nated his lite. In the summer of 1833, he visited the Carolinas, with the view 
of benefiting his health, and subsequently took a voyage to Madeira. He spent 
ceyeral months in the West Indies, and returned home by the way of New 
Orleans, and the Western States. This excellent young man, of whose future 
usefulness and distinction his friends and acquaintance had indulged the fairest 
hopes, died in Norwich, October 29, 1834. 

The plan of instruction in the college had been from time to time greatly ex- 
tended, and the necessities of the institution had, in consequence, for some years 
exceeded its means. ‘To relieve its wants, several projects were formed. As all 
hope of adequate aid from the legislature of Connecticut was abandoned, it 
was finally determined, on the reeommendation of many of the alumni of the 
college, and others in different parts of the country, to open a subscription for 
such a sum as it was believed would place the institution on a safe foundation. 
Accordingly, in the autumn of the year 1831, a subscription for one hundred 
thousand dollars was commenced under the agency of Wyllys Warner, Esq. 
who had been a tutor of the college, and who is the present treasurer. In the 
succeeding year, this subscription was filled. The last instalment was due in 
January, 1836. ‘This subscription was aided not only by those who had been 
educated at the college, but by many others. The obligations of the institution 
to its friends for this effort in its favor, are deep, and will be long felt.* 

A few historical notices of the college library may not be improper here. 
The college commenced its existence, as has been already stated, in the forma- 
tion of a library. ‘This department of the college, though the earliest object of 
attention,—-and if the important relations of a well-furnished library to a literary 
institution be considered, no part of such an establishment more deserves to be 
fostered,—yet, from various causes, has had comparatively a slow increase. 
The books deposited by the original trustees of the college in 1700, were forty 
folio volumes, estimated by president Clap at the value of thirty pounds sterling. 
The principal part of these books was given by the Rev. Israel Chauncy of 
Stratford, the Rev. Abraham Pierson of Killingworth, and the Rev. James 
Pierpont of New Haven. They were almost all theological, and there was not 
among them a single volume relating to classical literature or to the sciences. In 
1701, a hundred and sixty or seventy volumes were sent to the college by Sir John 
Davie, of Groton, Conn., who was then in England. Some of these books 
were given by several nonconformist ministers in the county of Devon. In 
the year 1714, Jeremiah Dummer, Esq. of Boston, at that time agent for the 
colony of Connecticut in England, sent to the library eight hundred volumes 
of valuable books, one hundred and twenty of which were presented by him- 
self. The remainder consisted of donations from various gentlemen in Eng- 
land, obtained at the solicitation of Mr. Dummer. Among the contributors, 
were Sir Isaac Newton; Sir Richard Stecle; Dr. Burnet; Dr. Woodward ; 
Dr. Halley; Dr. Bentley; Dr. Kennet; Dr. Calamy ; Dr. Edwards; the Rev. 
Mr. Henry, and Mr. Whiston. Gov. Yale added to this collection about forty 
volumes. These books, as well as those presented by Sir John Davie, were, to 
some extent, of a miscellaneous character; generally, however, they were works 
of theology. 

The books sent by dean Berkeley in 1733, were a collection of the Christian 
Fathers, nearly complete; copies of most of the Greek and Latin classics ; 





*Some specific appropriations were made in this subscription; the most important of which, were five 
thousand dollars for the library fund, and five thousand towards a law professorship. 
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the most approved works in theology, history, the sciences, and general litera- 
ture. The dean had himself selected these books for his contemplated college 
in Bermuda; they were generally of the most valuable editions, and in the 
best style of binding. It is worthy of remark, that not a volume in this col- 
lection seems to have been put in merely to swell the number; all were evi- 
dently sent on account of their intrinsic value, For many. years after, a few 
books appear to have been purchased tor the library, from time to time; but 
the number thus procured, bore a small proportion to the whole. ‘The college 
was without the means of making such purchases. President Clap, in the 
first catalogue of the library, published in 1743, states the whole number of 
volumes, at that time, to be two thousand and six hundred. From 1743, dona- 
tions were occasionally made to the library, chiefly from England, so that 
president Clap, in 1766, estimated the number of volumes at “about four 
thousand.” During the revolutionary war, as has been already narrated, the 
students were, for sometime, dispersed in the country, and the library was 
sent for security against incursions of the enemy, partly to the towns where 
the several classes were stationed, and partly to other places. It is supposed 
that many books were lost at this time ; as in the catalogue of the library pub- 
lished in 1791, the whole number of volumes is but two thousand and seven 
hundred. Most of the books, however, of much value, were preserved. 
Among individual donations to the library, it deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned, that a considerable number of volumes was presented, from time to time, 
by the Rev. Dr. Jolin Erskine, of Edinburgh. These books were mostly pur- 
chased from a fund given by Mr. William Hyslop, of Brookline, Mass. The 
Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D., presented to the library a valuable collection of 
books in 1823. In 1805, about two thousand volumes were added to the 
library, by purchase ; most of which were in the departments of the sciences, 
and of miscellaneous literature. The deficiences of the library have been, at 
all times, strongly felt. President Dwight, in his letter of thanks to governor 
Wolcott for his donation in 1807, remarks, “ The aid which you have given us 
is a prop to a weak part of our building, essential to the symmetry and useful- 
ness of the whole structure. In no other manner could the same benefaction 
have been equally useful.” ~~ Purchases have been regularly made with the pro- 
ceeds of the library fund, so that the number of books in the library, at the 
present time, somewhat excecds ten thousand. By a judicious application of 
the income of the fund in its enlarged amount, from the donation of Dr. Per- 
kins, the library will soon bear a fairer proportion to the exigencies of the 
institution. At present, in the departments of law and medicine, the number 
of books is small. This deficiency is made up, in the law department, by the 
well-furnished private librarics belonging to the gentlemen who give instruction 
in law; and in the medical department, there is a library of medical books 
belonging to that branch of the institution. The college library is best fur- 
nished in theology, and in the sciences; and is most deficient in classical and 
general literature. In classical literature, the private collections belonging to 
the gentlemen in that department, make up to them, in a good measure, what 
is wanting in the public library; and, in general literature, there is a valuable 
substitute in the libraries of the several lite rary societies, among the students. 
Of the three principal socicties referred to, the oldest was instituted in 1753; 
the second in age about ten years later; the third is of modern date. Their 
libraries, together, contain not far from fifteen thousand volumes. 

The philosophical apparatus had a small beginning. At Saybrook, it pro- 
bably consisted of little more than a pair of globes, and a few of the most 
common mathematical instruments. The first considerable purchase was 
made in the year 1734. At this time, by subseription of the trustees, and other 
gentlemen disposed to aid the college, there were bought a reflecting telescope, 
a microscope, barometer, and various other articles. A complete set of sur- 
veying instruments was presented to the college about the same time, by 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. of London ; and a few years after, a pair of globes, by 
Isaac Watts, D. D. An air-pump, likewise, was afterwards purchased by sub- 
scription. An electrical apparatus was possessed by the college as early as 
1749. President Clap bought an astronomical quadrant, which he gave to the 
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college at his death. In 1789, as has been before mentioned, Dr. Lockwood 
gave one hundred pounds tor enlarging the philosophical apparatus. ‘This 
sun was increased by the subscriptions of others to three hundred pounds; 
and was very advantageously Jaid out in London, chiefly under the direction 
of Dr. Richard Price, whom president Stiles had requested to superintend the 
purchases. As the amount of the invoice exceeded the sum remitted, Dr. 
Price “ begged that the college would accept this difference as bis contribu- 
tion.” The insurance, freight, commission and shipping charges, were gen- 
erously paid by Mr. Benjamin Vaughan.* 

The most considerable addition to the philosophical apparatus of the college, 
was made in 1805, when an extensive chemical apparatus was likewise pur- 
chased. Important articles in the departments both of natural philosophy and 
of chemistry, have been occasionally added since. In 183], an acromatic 
telescope having an aperture of five inches, and a focal length of ten feet, made 
by George Dollond, Esq. of London, was presented to the cellege by Sheldon 
Clark, Esq. which has been found on trial to be a valuable instrument.t A 
yowertul electrical machine was presented by Mr. Caleb Wright, in 1834. 

The cabinet of minerals, which was deposited with the college in 1810 and 
1812, by Col. George Gibbs, was purchased in 1825. To aid the institution in 
this expenditure, its friends opened a subscription, which was liberally patron- 
ized by citizens of New Haven, New York, Charleston, 8. C., and other places. 
Large collections of minerals have been made since, especially of specimens 
illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the United States, and other parts of 
the American continent. 

A general view of the course of education in the college from its foundation, 
of the character of the government and the nature of its discipline at different 
periods, and of the various relations which the college has sustained to the 
community, seems necessary in such a sketch of its history as has been under- 
taken ; but as this article has been so much extended, a few brict notices only 
will be added. 

While the college was at Saybrook, the course of study was limited to the 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; logic, metaphysics, theology, and 
physics. The latter was taught from a manuscript treatise, by rector Pierson, 
which was copied by each student. President Stiles took great pains to re- 
cover a copy of these physics, but without success. On the removal of the 
college to New Haven, the system of study was somewhat extended, Logic, 
however, claimed the principal attention, and skill in syllogistic disputation, was 
the chief object aimed at. Burgersdicius, Ramus, Crackeuthorp, and Kecker- 
man, were the great lights of the time. The freshmen were employed, the first 
four days of the week, on Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; “ beginning logic in the 
morning, at the latter end of the year, unless the tutors should see cause, by 
reason of their ripeness in the tongues, to read logic to them sooner.” Logic 
was the sole study of the first four days of the week, during the second year ; 
physics, the third year, and metaphysics and mathematics the fourth year. All 
resident bachelors were required to dispute syllogistically, once a week, and 
all undergraduates, after they began to read logic, five times a week. Fridays 
were devoted, in all the classes, to ethics, rhetoric, and the theology of Wolle- 
bius. Ames’s Medulla was recited on Saturday mornings ; and, on Saturday 
evenings, the Assembly’s Catechism in Latin. Every Sunday morning, there 
Was an exercise in Ames’s Cases of Conscience. At the beginning of every 
recitation, a portion of the Hebrew Scriptures was read by the class into 
Greek, and a portion of the New Testament from Latin into Greek, except in 
the freshman class, where the translation of the New Testament into Greek, 
was from English, Every undergraduate was required to declaim once in two 
months, and both graduates and undergraduates committed sermons to mem- 
ory, and pronounced them publicly in the college hall. ; 

The first text-book in physics, after the treatise of rector Pierson was laid 





_* On the arrival of this apparatus, president Stiles petitioned congress to remit the duties. This peti- 

tion was presented by the Hon. Roger Sherman, at that time a member of the house of representatives; 

and all philosophical apparatus has been admitted from that time free of import. i 

wal The other ebinalioas to the college by this gentleman, will no doubt receive deserved notice here- 
er. 
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aside, was the Philosophy of Rohault. Martin’s “System of the Newtonian 
Philosophy,” was introduced in the time of president Clap, and was in use til] 
1787. At that time Martin could no longer be procured, and president Stiles 
had before requested Dr. Price to recommend some work as a substitute, Dr. 
Price and Dr. Priestly recommended the “ Institutes of Natural Philosophy,” 
by Dr. Enfield. This work was accordingly adopted, and continued to be the 
text-book in natural plilusophy, till within a few years. Very considerable 
changes Were made in all the branches of study during the administration of 
president Clap. For several years afier 1770, great improvements were made in 
the course of English studies, chiefly through the etlorts and influence of three 
tutors, Messrs. Howe, Trumbull, and Dwight; and since that time, the whole 
system has been so varied, as to bear little resemblance to the original form, 
A detailed account of these changes seems here unnecessary. Nothing ean be 
further from truth, than that the college is the same as it was a century ago; 
that there has at any time been an indisposition to favor improvements in 
education, when fully shown to be such; or that the real demands of the age 
have not, at all times, been complied with, as far as the means of the institution 
would admit. 

At the commeneements at Saybrook, “ gentlemen of the government, minis- 
ters, benefactors to the school, with the parents and guardians of the candi- 
dates,” were allowed to be auditors; but the conimmencements were not properly 
publie, till the college was removed to New Haven. At that time, the cere- 
monies of a commencement were the following. ‘There was first, prayer by 
the president; then a salutatory oration by one of the eandidates for the bache- 
lor’s degree, after which followed syllogistic disputes on theses in the various 
arts and sejenecs. These theses were distributed among the audience on 
printed sheets. At the conclusion of the exercises of the bachelors, which 
generally occupied the forenoon of the day, the Questiones Magistrales, were 
distributed in the same manner as the theses, and various positions there taken, 
were attacked and defended in syllogistic disputes by the candidates for the 
degree of master; after which a valedictory oration was pronounced by one 
of their number, ‘The degrees were then conterred by the president, and the 
whole ceremony was closed with prayer. The orations and disputes were in 
the Latin language. The former were pronounced from the front gallery, and 
the respondents and opponents in the disputations spoke from the side galleries, 
on the right and lett of the president. The first considerable change in this 
system, Was the introduction of two English orations, one at the close of the 
exercises of the bachelors, and the other at the beginning of the exercises of 
the masters. ‘The last syllogistic disputes were exhibited in 1787. A stage 
for the speakers was first erected during the presidency of Dr. Daggett. Nu- 
merous changes have been made in the commencement exercises, and other 
college exhibitions, within the last half century, but a particular detail of them 
would be out of place here. 

The government of the college was left originally, in a good degree, to the 
discretion of the rector and tutors. They enforced their authority by advice, 
admonition, public censure, fines, and exclusion from the college. In the time 
of rector Cutler, there was a brief code of laws which each student copied on 
his entrance into the college ; and this copy, with the name of the rector and 
of one or more tutors annexed, was the admittatur. In the code of laws 
printed in 1748, the number of fines, as penalties for transgressions, was in- 
creased ; but the practice of fining students went gradually into disuse, till, in 
the presidency of Dr. Dwight, it was almost entirely relinquished. Corporal 
punishment seems never to have been inflicted, except in the freshman class, 
and for certain delinquences, which were rather vexatious than highly criminal. 
It consisted in boxing the ears; which discipline was administered by the rector 
or president, and, as it appears, with some formality. This punishment was 
not prescribed in the laws, but was probably adopted as a college custom. It 
was discontinued about the year 1760, At the same time that president Clap 
compiled a new code of laws, he says, “the rector collected and wrote down, 
under proper heads, all the customs of the college, which had from time to 
time obtained and been established by practice, which made as large a volume 
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as the statutes.” 
licly, and explained to the students, whenever it was thought necessary. It 
‘cannot now be found; but from what appear to be extracts from it, printed in 
the time of president Stiles, this book contained minute rules respecting the 
subordination of classes, the deportment of the students towards each other, 
and towards the goverrment of the college ; some of which regulations, as the 
times were, Were no doubt salutary ; but as to others, it is now difficult to see 
why they were ever enforced. The last of these customs, so far as they had 
the force of law, were abolished in 1804. There is abundant evidence that 
great efforts have been made from the foundation of the college, to preserve 
the students from irregularities, and especially from vice; and to promote, 
by all proper measures, their moral and religious, as well as their literary 
improvement.* 

Yale college was established and a long time fostered by graduates of Har- 
vard, ‘This fact is thus alluded to by president Stiles. “The corporation of 
Yale college was never without some very worthy Harvard fellows, till Sep- 
tember, 17380, when Dr. Salter resigned, and the whole number became Yalen- 
sians. ‘Thus Harvard has nourished Yale eighty years. Kindly ordered in 
Providence! Four rectors or presidents, and twenty-eight fellows Harvardi- 
ans.” ‘T'o the year 1780, the whole number of fellows had been fifty-six; so 
that to that time, the graduates of Harvard had been one half. To the four 
presidents and twenty-eight fellows, there should be added three tutors. If 


Yale college is under obligations for the benefits it has received from the elder 
seminary, its graduates have done something towards discharging this debt, in 
the aid they have given in founding and supporting other similar institutions. 


A 


An allusion to a few faets illustrating this subject, may not be improper. 
considerable number of the early graduates of Yale college removed to X 
Jersey, and were active in establishing a college in that State. The 
presidents of the college of New Jersey, were graduates of Yale. ie Hon. 
William Smith; the Hon. William P. Smith; Peter Van Brugh Livingston, 
Esq.; governor Livingston; the Rev. John Pierson, of Woodbridge; the Rev. 
Dr. Jones, of Morristown; and the Rev. Thomas Arthur, of Brunswick, 
could not have been among the least efficient of its trustees. The first two 
tutors were likewise from Yale college. 

The president and all the instructors of Dartmouth college, at the time of its 
establishment, and a number of the trustees of the same seminary, were grad- 
uates of Yale ; and it will be found, on inquiry, that in founding several of the 
colleges in New England since, and at the West, the graduates of Yale college 
have contributed their full share of counsel and effort. 

Yale college, during the first six months after the course of instruction com- 
menced, had but one scholar. It may be acceptable to some, to see a few 
notices of the number of students at different times from the foundation of the 
institution. It was in the year 1727, that rector Williams first gave degrees. 
Betore this time, twenty-six classes had been graduated, of the average number 
of seven. ‘Thirteen classes of the average number of sixteen, received degrees 
while reetor Williams was at the head of the college. President Clap gave de- 
grees to twenty-seven classes, the average number of which is livenly-eight. The 
average of the eleven classes, which were graduated under Dr. Daggett, is 
thirty; of the seventeen classes under Dr. Stiles, thirty-eight ; and of the 
twenty-two classes under Dr. Dwight, fifty. Since the presidency of Dr. 
Dwight, the average has still advanced. The number of undergraduates has 
always been greater than would appear from a bare consideration of the num- 
ber who have received degrees. There is generally a small increase of a class, 
at the beginning of its second year ; very few ever enter a class the third year, 
and rarely an individual the fourth year ; except those, who, for some reason, 
have left a previous class, and again united themselves to the college. In the 
mean time, numbers leave the classes from various causes, so that a class when 


— 


* For a particular account of the religious state of the college, at different times, see president Ly ~ 
letter, dated March 2, 1832. to the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and published by that gentleman, in his 
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it graduates, is generally smaller than when it enters the college. The class of 
1826, which consisted of one hundred, and is the larg’st ever graduated at the 
college, when freshmen, was one hundred and five in number; when sopho- 
mores, one hundred and twenty-three ; and this may be taken as the general 
ratio of inerease and diminution. In the early periods of the college, the fact 
was otherwise. That a student should enter an advanced class, was then 
hardly known; and it was about as rare, that any one left the college before 
his course was completed, except by expulsion or death. Thus the twenty-two 
members of the class of 1751, as the writer of this article was informed some 
years ago by one of the number, were ail examined in a body for admission to 
college at the commencement, in the year 1747; all received their bachelor’s 
degree in 1751, and in 1754, were all graduated masters. No one, in this time, 
had joined the class, and no one hal left it. No arrang>sments have ever been 
mile to favor the admission of students to an advanced standing, or to favor 
their absenee from the college, while they are profess “lly members. Few 
students, after even short absences, are able to rejoin their classes. 

The graduates of Yale college, very early, as a part of them only could find 
employment in Conneetieut, were seattered to the North, the West, and the 
South. This fhet has undoubtedly contributed, in several ways, to increase 
the number of students in subsequent times. The state of the country, at 
different periods, has had a manifost effect in enlarging or diminishing the 
number of students in the college. Thus the increase of students sometime 
before and afier the year 1760, was a consequence of the French war, some 
having entered coilege to avoid military impressment. The same thing oe- 
curred during the war of the revolution, This was a subject of some com- 
plaint; but many graduates, during the revolutionary war, immediately on 
leaving college, entered the army, where they obtained commissions, or were 
employed, afier a short preparation, as physicians and surgeons. There is no 
reason to believe that the revolutionary army was even numerically diminished 
by the cause above mentioned. If soine were kept from the army, others, on 
finishing their college course, were induced to enter it, and with the advantage 
of superior intelligence, Who might otherwise have never engaged in military 
life. Some of the best officers among the Connecticut troops, passed almost 
iminediately trom the college to the duties of the camp. Among ihose now 
dead, it will be sufficient to mention the names of David Humphreys, Nathan 
Hale, Benjamin Talmadge, and Ebenezer Huntington. Changes of numbers 
likewise in the college, have been regularly produced by a favorable or un- 
favorable state of business in the community, beyond what would take place, 
if it were frequented only, or chiefly, by students who came from a moderate 
distanee, As an example of this, in 1802, the number of undergraduates, at 
the beginning of the college year, was two hundred and forty-two ; in 1808, 
from the operation of the embargo, the number was one hundred and eighty- 
two; in IS11, the number was three hundred and five. 

The triennial catalogue of graduates was published at the Commencement in 
August of the last year. According to the representation there made, the 
whole number of those who have reecived degrees at the college as alwnni, is 
four thousand five hundred and sixty-six. Of these, two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-five were supposed to be living. One thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four had been ordained to the Christian ministry, of whom five 
hundred and eight were living. Yale college, as before remarked, was institu- 
ted when Connecticut was in its infaney, and has had an important influence 
on its social, literary, moral and religious character. How far the institution 
has answered the design of its founders, not only in Connecticut, but beyond 
it, might be a useful subject of inquiry ; but to do it justice, an induction of 
— would be neeessary, inconsistent with the plan of the present 
sketch. 


Errata.—Page 16, line 38, for Thomas Hooker, read Daniel } 23. line 2 s | Whit- 
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NOTES-——ASHTABULA COUNTY. 


Notes. 


WESTERN RESERVE. 


Tue Western Reserve contains eight counties in the norih eastern part of the 
State of Ohio, and situated between Lake Erie on the north, and Pennsylvania 
on the east, &c. * It extends 120 miles from east to west, and upon an average 52 
from north to south. The area is just 3,000,000 of acres ;—a body of 500,006 acres is 
stricken off from the west end of the tract, and granted by the State of Connecticut, 
asa donation to certain sufferers by fire, occasioned by the English during the rev- 
olutionary war. The manner by which the State of Connecticut became possessed of 
the land in question, was the following. King Charles IL. of England, pursuing the ex- 
ample of his brother kings, of sranting lands to his subjects in distant and foreign regions, 
granted to the then colony of Connecticut in 1662, a charter right to all lands included 
within certain specified bounds. But as the geographical knowledge of Europeans 
concerning America was then very limited and confused, patents for lands often interfered 
with each other. After the United States became an independent nation, these inter- 
fering claims occasioned much collision of opinion between them and the State of Con- 
necticut, which was finally compromised by the United States relinquishing their claims 
to the 3,000,000 of acres described. The United States, however, reserved to themselves 
the right of jurisdiction. They then united this tract to the Territory, now State of 
Ohio.” This portion of the State was for sometime called the ‘ Connecticut Reserve,” 
or * New Connecticut,” from the fact that most of the first settlers emigrated from, and 
that the lands were owned by the State of Connecticut. But after the lands, to a great 
extent, were purchased by individuals, and settled by persons coming from all parts of 
New England, the name Connecticut was dropped and that of Western Reserve was 
adopted. The first settlement was commenced in 1797 in the townships now called 
Cleveland and Newburg, and in the year following in Youngstown. 

The early emigrants to this country, were subjected to all the inconveniences and 
hardships usually incident to the first settlement of a new country. But by long-con- 
tinued, industrious and laborious efforts, the forest has been felled, and farms cleared and 
cultivated, and now all the conveniences and many of the luxuries of life are within the 
reach of the inhabitants of the Western Reserve. 

In 1800, three years after the first settlement, there were on the Reserve, 1,144 white 
inhabitants; in 1810, there were 16,241; in 1820, there were 56,899; in 1830, there 
were 112,346; and now there are probably over 160,000. 


Ashtabula County. 


This County was organized in 1811. In 1820, it contained 7,382—in 1830, it con- 
tained 14,584 inhabitants—is situated in the north eastern part of the Reserve, and 
contains 27 townships and 20 churches, of which 14 are now destitute. There are 5 
townships in which there is no Congregational or Presbyterian church. And at present, 
there is not a single settled pastor in the county. 


ANDOovER.—First Church. At its formation until 1832, this church embraced two 
townships, Andover and Cherry Valley. A dispute finally arose about the location of a 
house for public worship. One party maintained that it ought to be in the centre of the 
township, and the other that it should be on the * State road,’ in the west part of the 
township. And finally the church was divided, and a new one formed. 

The men who have preached more or less to this people, are Messrs Breck, Woodruff, 
Beardsley, and Loring. —A/r. Breck left Andover Theological Seminary in 1823. Soon 
after completing his education, he emigrated to this country—labored as *‘ stated supply ” 
sometime in Harrisville and Wadsworth, Medina county—was settled pastor over this 
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church somewhat more than a year,—and after his dismission, he preached as “ stated 
supply ” in Bricksville, Cuyahoga county, from whence he removed to Cleveland in 
1831 or 1832, and commenced teaching a high school, where he still continues.— 
Mr. Woodruff, the next minister, preached to this church a part of his time one year.— 
Mr. Beardsley, atter closing bis theological studies at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
spent sometime in New York State, in teaching school. He came to this country in 
1531, and established himself in Jefferson, the seat of justice of this county. Here he 
also engaged in teaching the academy, and at the same time in preaching to the church, 
and to that of this place, until 1855, when he removed to Freedom, Portage county, 
where he Jaboved in the ministry ull July, 1533, and then removed to Atwater, having 
received a call from the people of that place. He still continues at Atwater.— Yr, 
Loring \eft Andover Theological S ‘ninary in the class of 1833. After his arrival in this 
country, he labored a few months araong the inhabitants on the Ohio canal, where there 
were no churches formed, and but few professors of religion resided. Subsequently, he 
preached six months in Bainbridge, Geauga county, and then six months in Wayne and 
Andover. He has since returned to New England. 

Second Church. Vhis church has enjoyed the labors of Dr. Cowles. Both it and the 
first church are now destitute. 


ASHTABULA. This town is established on a river by the same name, and contains a 
flourishing village, situated two or three miles from Lake Evie. The church has never 
had a settled pastor, but has been supplied at different times by Messrs. Pratt, Badger, 
H. Cowles, G. H. Cowles, Scott, and Root. The Presbyterians and Baptists have at times 
united in the support of the gospel, having one year a Baptist clergyman, and the next 
a Presbyterian.—.Vr. Sevtt never had a collegiate education. He left Bangor The- 
ological Seminary in 1831, and soon after came to the Reserve. He labored for atime 
in this place, Monroe, Pierpont, and Conneaut—then one year in Euclid, Cuyahoga 
county ; and in February, 1835, was installed pastor of the church in Chester, Geauga 
county, and in October following was dismissed.—.V/r. Root was a student at Auburn 
Theological Seminary. Tle preached one year in Ashtabula; and has since been or- 
dained as an evangelist, by the Monroe Presbytery, and is now preaching in Dexter, 
Michigan. ‘The church in this place is now vacant. 


AusTINBURG. This town was early settled by an enterprising class of inhabitants, 
who were also friends to morality and religion. A churelh was gathered in 1801, by the 
Rev. Joseph Badger, the year after he arvived in this country, and it has been much 
favored with repeated revivals of religion, under the ministry of the two Cowleses. 
itis now vacant. There has recently been established in this town, a manual labor 
school, which is to be taught by Mr. Ralph MM. Walker, late tutor in the Western Re- 
ie logy with Rey. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., of 


serve college —Dr. Cowles studied theologs 

New Haven, Conn.; was licensed to preach the gospel, by the Western Association of 
New Haven County, in May, 1791; and was ordained over the church in Bristol, Conn., 
October 17, 1792. In this connection he continued nearly eighteen years; and May 24, 
1810, was dismissed from his pastoral charge in that place, having accepted of an ap- 
pointment from the Connecticut Missionary Society, to spend the following summer on 
the Western Reserve. Soon after entering upon his missionary labors, he received a 
call from the united societies of Austinburg and Morgan, to become their pastor, which 
he accepted. In the year following, he removed his family to Austinburg, and was 
installed September 25, ISIL. He discharged faithfully the duties of a minister of Jesus 
Christ to this people unti! February 3, 1830, when by mutual consent, his pastoral re- 
lation was dissolved. During his ministry here, he spent a portion of his time asa 
missionary, or * stated supply ” to many of the neighboring feeble churches. And after 
his dismission, notwithstanding his advanced age, he continued to preach until April, 
1854, when he was wholly laid aside from the work of the ministry. Dr. Cowles was a 
father to the churches in Ashtabula county, and was untiring in his efforts to promote 
their spiritual interests. As a Christian, he was meek and humble. As a minister, 
faithful and devoted—ever watching, “as one who must give an account.” Asa the- 
ologian, he was sound and systematic. He died in Austinburg, July 5, 1835, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, deeply lamented by his brethren in the ministry, and by 
the churches generally. While he was settled in Bristol, Conn , there was a general 
and powerful revival of religion in 1799, and as the fruits of it, about 100 persons twere 
added to his church, There were besides, seasons of less general religious excitement at 
different times, during his ministry in that place. . 

In 1816, while he was settled at Austinburg and Morgan, there was a powerful revival 
of religion in those places, which extended into some of the adjoining towns. And as 
the fruits of it, about 100 additions were made to the Austinburg church. Dr. Cowles 
assisted in organizing fifteen churches on the Reserve.—Mr. Henry Corovles studied 
divinity at New Haven Theological Seminary, and with Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D., of 
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Nortolk, Conn., and now professor in the theological seminary at Andover. Mr. Cowles 
preached over a year in Ashtabula—subsequentiy in Sandusky, Huron county —and 
from September, 1830, until October, 1835, he continued as * stated supply ” and pastor 
of the church in Austinburg. Having been invited to the protessorship of languages in 
the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, he was dismissed from his pastoral charge in October 
jast, and immediately entered upon his new duties at Oberlin. 













































Coteerook and Orwewu. This church, formed in 1831, has et joyed successively 
the labors of four ministers, Messrs. .dustin, Cowles, Pepoon, and Danforth.—Mr. 
Austin came into this country at an early day. He had previously conmenced study 
with a view of ebtaining a liberal education: but by reason of ill health, was obliged to 
relinquish his object. He pursued theological studies for several years under the tuition 
of Dr. Cowles of Austinburg. and was in 1527 licensed to preach the gospel. Since he 
entered the ministry, he has for the most of the time engaged in the labors of an itinerant 
missionary. He continues to reside at Austinburg.— Mr. Pepoon studied theology tor 
atime with Rev. Dr. Cowles of Austinburg : in 1825 was licensed to preach, after 
which he spent about one year at Auburn Theological Seminary. Since leaving Auburn, 
Mr. Pepoon has preached for different periods of time, to eleven churches.—Mr. Danforth 
left Auburn Theological Seminary in 1829. Spent two or three years in Indiana, and 
the western part of Ohio—alierwards preached one year to the churches of Bainbridge 
and Mantua—then one year in Brookfield and Hubbard—and since in Rome one year ; 
and now preaches to this church and resides in Orwell. 


ConnEAUT. This town, formerly named Salem, is situated in the north eastern 
corner of the State, and on a river of the same name. It has enjoyed but little regular 
preaching.—Dr. Cowles labored here a part of his time for two years, and Mr. Humphrey 
for more than two. It is now destitute. 





Geneva and HARPERsFIELD. This church, at its formation, spread over the territory 
now occupied by the two churches in Madison, and the church in Unionville. It is now 
vacant—Mr. Leslie, its first settled pastor, studied theology with Rev. John M’Millan, 
D. D., then professor and vice president of Jeflerson college. He was licensed in June, 
1807, and commissioned in March following, by the Connecticut Missionary Society, to 
come to the Reserve, and under their patronage he has labored more or less since. He 
was ordained as an evangelist in July, 1808 ; and installed over the church in Geneva 
and Harpersfield, November, 1810, and continued in this connection ten years. He has 
also labored as stated supply in one or two other places ; and he now preaches in Batavia, 
Geauga county, and lives in Harpersfield.—.Wr. Pratt was first educated for a phy- 
sician, and in this profession he practised sometime in Andover in this county. He 
studied theology under the tuition of Dr. Cowles, of Austinburg, and Rev. Harvey Coe, 
of Vernon, Trumbull county—was licensed in February, 1821, and ordained in 1822, 
He commenced preaching as stated supply to this church in May, 1821, and was installed 
June 23, 1824; in which connection he remained over eleven years. He has also 
labored in several other churches, and is now preaching in Claridon, Geauga county. 


Jerrerson. This church is now vacant.—Mr. Chapin left Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1831; soon after came to the Reserve, and supplied the second church in 
Madison and the church in Vontville ; then the church in this place, where, at the same 
time, he taught the academy ; and more recently, supplied the west church in Farming- 
ton, Trumbull county, where he also is teaching an academy. 


KinGsviLtue. This church was first supplied by Mr. Badger, and afterwards by Mr. 
Palmer, whose theological studies were under the direction of the Cayuga Presbytery 
ot New York. He was licensed by that body in July, 1820; and in February following, 
was installed over the second church in Genoa, New York. After his dismission, he 
came to Kingsville in 1824, where he continued until 1829. While here, he suffered 
from bleeding at the lungs, which disabled him for a season to preach. During his 
ministry at Chester, Geauga county, he spent one summer as commander of a schooner 
on Lake Erie, and his influence on the sailors was salutary. He has more recently 
preached as his health would permit, to the church in Ridgefield and Monroe, Huron 
county. —Mr. Kelly is son of Rev. Mr. Kelly, of Hampstead, N. H. He left Andover 
Theological Seminary with the class of 1822; was licensed by the Londonderry Pres- 
bytery, and ordained over the Congregational churches in Parsonsfield and Newfield, 
Maine, and dismissed June 27, 1827; was installed over the church in Kingsville, in 
1829 ; dismissed July 9, 18343; and installed on the same day over the first church in 
Madison, Geauga county, where he still continues. While at Kingsville, Mr. Kelly 
supplied for a time the church in Sheffield.—.Mr. Latham studied theology with Rev. 
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Dr. Packard, of Shelburne, Mass., and came to the Reserve in 1834, and still preaches 
in Kingsville. 


Lenox. This church has enjoyed for a season the labors of Dr. Cowles and Mr. 
Austin. Mr. Austin continues as ‘stated supply.” 


Miutusrorp. This church is now destitute. 


Monror. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of Messrs. Woodruff, 
Cowles, Scott, Pratt, and Woodruff. Mr. J. A. Woodruff, the present minister, is son 
of Rev. E. T. Woodruff. He studied a short time at Auburn Theological Seminary, and 
was licensed to preach the gospel. While supplying the church in Warren, Trumbull 
county, he received a call from the second church ‘n Madison, and the church in Union- 
ville, to become their pastor; was installed June, 1834, and dismissed July, 1535, 


MorGan. This church was formerly connected with the Austinburg church, until 
1819, when it received a distinct and separate organization. Its first pastor was Ar, 
Stone, who continued with them nine years. He also supplied several other churches, 
during his ministry at Morgan. After his dismission, he became editor of the Ohio 
Observer, in which capacity he remained two or three years; and afterwards removed 
to New England, where he has spent several years, preaching in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. Recently, be has returned to the Reserve —.WVr. Tracy was the next 
minister in Morgan.—And his successor was Mr. Child, who fitted for college at Phillips 
academy, Andover, Mass., but in consequence of il] health, never entered college. After 
closing his theological studies at Auburn Theological Seminary, he came to the Reserve, 
and commenced supplying the churches of Morgan and Rome, October, 1829; over 
which, he was installed pastor in the year following. He was dismissed from his charge 
by reason of ill health, in 1833. For the greater part of the time since his dismission, 
he has been laid almost entirely aside, by sickness. He is now preaching in Warsaw, 
N. ¥.—Mr. Pratt, who preached the last year in Monroe, is his successor. 


New Lime, Rome, SHEFFIELD, and Winpsor. These churches are now destitute. 
Pierpont. Rev. E. T. Woodruff, is now supplying this church. 


WILLIAMSFIELD and Wayne. This church formerly embraced the whole of these 
two townships. But afew years since, division arose in relation to the location of a 
place for public worship. A small stream of water, which runs through about the centre 
of the then congregation, was one source of contention. There were also other causes, 
all of which finally resulted in the formation of a new church in the township of 
Wayne.—.Mr. Coe studied theology with Rev. John Seward, of Aurora, Portage county, 
and Rev. Harvey Coe, of Vernon, Trumbull county. He supplied at different times, the 
church of Mantua, Portage county—of Dover, Cuyahoga county—of Williamsfield, 
Ashtabula county—of Lyme, and of Greenfield, Huron county—and of Vernon, Trumbull 
county. Since 1822, Mr. Coe has spent a good portion of his time as a missionary 
among the Indians of Maumee ; and among some of the tribes living on the borders of 
the lakes of St. Clair and Huron.—Mr. £. T. Woodruff studied theology under the 
tuition of Rev. Charles Backus, D. D., of Somers, Conn. In 1800, he was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church in North Coventry, Conn.; and dismissed November, 
1817, by reason of ill health. He soon after emigrated to this country, and found the 
change of climate favorable to his constitution. His health was so much restored, that 
in August, 1819, he was installed over the church of Williamsfield and Wayne, and 
dismissed in 1835. From the time he came to the Reserve, Mr. Woodruff spent a por- 
tion of his time at different periods, as “ stated supply ” in Milton and JVewton, .dus- 
tintown, Brookfield, and Southington, Trumbull county; Parkman, Geauga county ; 
Monroe, Andover first church, and Pierpont, Ashtabula countv. He still lives in 
Williamsfield, and preaches in Pierpont.—Mr. Bascom, on closing his studies at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, commenced laboring in Lower Sandusky, west of the Reserve, 
where he preached one year. Afterwards labored in this place six months, and is now 
preaching in Chester, Meigs county. The church in Williamsfield is now destitute. 


Wayne. This church has enjoyed successively the labors of Messrs. Cowles, Russ, 
and Lering. It is now destitute. 


[Tv be concluded in the next Number.] 





A SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 


A SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 


[Communicated for the Register, by a Foreign Missionary.) 


I was born in New England, of poor but intelligent and pious parents. They 
early instructed me in the principles of the Christian religion, and afforded me 
the advantages of a common school education. I had indeed the privilege of 
attending an academy during the winter months of two or three years, but [ 
derived scarcely any higher benefit than I had derived from an attendance ata 
common school. I had not formed a taste for reading, excepting Bible stories, 
and dialogues, which I found in some of my early school books. The thought 
of acquiring an education had not entered my mind. My confidence in my 
ability to acquire an education, even had the means been afforded, was feeble. 
I was excessively bashful, so mach so that I was reluctant to do an errand at a 
neighbor’s house. I had also an impediment in my speech, which occasioned me 
not a little mortification, and seemed, of itself, a sufficient barrier to my becoming 
ascholar. Added to this, [ had commenced learning a trade with my father, 
become attached to the business, and made up my mind, as I thought, to gain 
my living by a mechanical occupation. When I was thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, I purchased, with my elder brother, a right in a country town-library, 
fora single year. I became very soon fond of reading ; and though I continued 
to work at my trade, yet my spare hours were occupied with reading history, 
travels, and works of taste. I even attempted Milton, and read him till I under- 
stood and relished the least difficult parts of his Paradise Lost. My love of 
books continually increased, till, at length, I began to desire more leisure than 
I could command for reading. In accordance with the advice of a friend, I re- 
solved, at the age of eighteen, to qualify myself to teach a common school. I 
made up my mind in the spring of the year, and without deserting my shop, I 
bent all the energies of my mind to the work of preparation for the ensuing 
winter. My books were always at hand, and not a moment was wasted. Some 
kinds of business I could do, and read at the same time ; and when the work of 
the day was ended, I usually spent an hour or two in study before retiring to 
rest. In the autumn,I travelled a few miles into the State of New York, 
among strangers; engaged a school; sustained an examination, and taught 
with acceptance. I was invited, at this time, to commence a course of study 
preparatory for the ministry. J have never ceased to regret that I did not listen to 
this advice. The circumstances of my father’s family, as I then thought, forbade 
such a course. My desire for information, however, constantly increased, and 
I turned my long winter evenings to a good account. The next spring my 
father giving his consent, I shouldered my knapsack, and again entered the 
State of New York with the hope of obtaining a favorable situation for teaching 
school; so that, while assisting my father, I might indulge my love of reading. 
In this I was unsuccessful, and I walked on to Genessee river, and as I had 
scarcely any money, engaged as a journeyman , and for several 
months I wrought incessantly. I still contrived to read not a little. My 
evenings I spent in this delightful manner, and I always had a book in my 
pocket, or in the crown of my hat, and whenever I had a moment of leisure, my 
book was seized; and never miser counted his dollars with half the delight that 
I felt when thus employed, if but a few minutes. I longed for wealth that I 
might have leisure to gratify my love of books. In the autumn I engaged in 
school teaching, and continued in this employment eighteen months, spending 
all my leisure time in reading such books as I could find. During my residence 
in the State of New York, of five years, I discharged a debt of my father of 
one hundred and thirty or forty dollars; collected a small library ; and had 
nearly made up my mind to settle in that country. But having acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of the wants of the western country, and being advised to 
devote myself to the work of the ministry, I concluded, though somewhat ad- 
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vanced in life, to prepare, with the blessing of God, for this good work. I im- 
mediately commenced the study of Latin. Ina short time I returned to New 
England, and prosecuted my studies during two years with my brother. [ 
reluctantly abandoned the idea of pursuing a college course, and entered the 
seminary at Andover. Here, by the favor of Ged, who always “helps those 
who help themselves,” and by the uniform kindness of the professors, and of 
the late professor extraordinary ; and by the courtesy of my fetlow students, | 
pursued a pleasant and profitable course, and was enabled to make attainments 
which gold is too poor to buy. By industry and economy, always walking when 
visiting my friends, and not unfrequently going to bed supperless, that I might 
have money to buy my breakfast, | was enabled to complete my course of study 
with no other assistance than indigent students obtained at Andover, seven or 
eight years ago. I am now, by the infinite mercy of Jesus Christ, allowed to 
preach his precious gospel to the heathen; a work, which, though difficult and 
awfully responsible, an angel might covet. 

T’o those who have commenced a course of study preparatory to the ministry, 
let me say, 1, Obtain, if possible, a finished education. Believe me, such an 
education you will greatly need, labor wherever you may. Say not, indulge 
not the thought, that less will do for the missionary to the heathen. As one 
permitted to labor in this sphere, I repel the assertion as a mistaken one. Most 
deeply do I feel my deficiencies in this respect, though I am enabled to labor 
with acceptance. Be most thorough in acquiring whatever language you study. 
The remarks of the lamented Fisk, on this subject, are to the point. Think, for 
a moment, what attainments he will need, who must become familiar with a 
foreign tongue ; must translate the Bible, and tracts, and school books into the 
language of the people; and who will be called to give advice on subjects 
connected with every profession. Oh, with what emotions, dear friends, do I 
look back on the past, and recollect the months and years, in a great measure, 
utterly lost. What would I not give to recal them! And even since I com- 
menced a course of study, how little have I accomplished. Many of you are 
just commencing your academic course; be thorough, [I beseech you, be 
thorough, if you would escape the stings of conscience—if you would avoid 
mortification—if you would be highly useful. 

Yet let me say, 2, If any of you have obstacles to encounter too great to 
admit of your obtaining seasonably a thorough education, still you may enter 
the ministry, and become a missionary, and be greatly useful, provided you will 
resolve to study in the midst of your toil. And I do assure you that no man, 
not even the missionary, need say “I have no time to study, can make no further 
attainments.” Let “onward, onward,’ be your motto while you live. Men, 
young men, who have picked their way through a host of difficulties till they 
have obtained a competent education to fill a station of usefulness in the 
church, should be the last men to shrink from toil. Let me exhort all who are 
looking forward to the work of the ininistry, to become inured to toil. The 
blessed Hall could say, “L can sleep on the ground, can endure hunger and 
hardship.” Many have so accustomed themselves to toil and self-denial, that 
they can meet the trials of a missionary life with great cheerfulness. You 
should be able to “endure hardship like good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” In 
this age of holy enterprise, dear friends, you will not surely consent to become 
sickly, effeminate ministers. Combine study with toil, and endeavor to turn 
needtul exercise to the highest purpose. Some knowledve of mechanical labor 
will be of great benefit to you as missionaries to the heathen. 

Could I address pious young men of my beloved country, how earnestly 
would I exhort them to devote their all to Christ—to become the messengers of 
his mercy to their perishing fellow-men. How wide is the field! How few 
the laborers! How imperious the demand for thousands of devoted, self- 
denying men! Who shall supply the wastes of your own beloved country, 
with educated, efficient ministers of the gospel ? Who shall tell the dying 
heathen of Christ, and redemption through his blood? Will not you, dear 
young men, who are now reclining in the bosom of the church, waiting to hear 
the will of your Lord respecting you? Oh, linger not, but give yourselves to 
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Christ and the ministry, for multitudes will have sunk to perdition, ere you can 
be prepared and be sent forth to warn them of their guilt and danger, 
and urge them to enter the ark of safety. May the Holy Spirit prepare multi- 
tudes of you for this highest, best of labor. 





AMOUNT OF TAXATION IN SEVERAL STATES. 


We have received from the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate of 
the United States, a copy of the “Statistical View of the Population of the Uni- 
ted States, from 1790 to 1830 inclusive ; published by the Department of State, 
in accordance with resolutions of the Senate of the United States, of the 2tith 
of February, 1833, and 3st of March, 1834.” It is a folio of 216 pages. The 
inquiries were carried on by means of circulars, addressed to the governors of 
States and Territories, and, through them, to the various local officers who pos- 
sessed the knowledge requisite for answering them. Considerable information 
was consequently collected at the department. Complete returns were not, 
however, rendered from any one State or ‘Territory. From those, which were 
received, estimates were formed, in which the data furnished by the partial re- 
turns from a State, were applied to the whole State. The States for which the 
statistics were thus prepared, were those from which the fullest returns have 
been received. ‘The first 15 pages are occupied with some partial militia re- 
turns. The 118 subsequent pages embrace various details concerning the pop- 
ulation of the United States, at each of the five enumerations. We subjoin a 


few details respecting the colored people. 


Free colored persons. 
Total No. Numerical Annual rate of 


increase. increase per cent. 
1790 59,466 
1800 108,398 48,932 6.1879 
1810 186,446 78,048 5.5731 
1820 238,197 51,751 2.4798 
1830 319,599 81,402 2.9834 


The first duplication took place in 1802; the second in 1820; and the third, 
by estimate, will take place in 1844, when the number of free colored persons 


will amount to 475,728. 


Slaves. 
Total No. Numerical Annual rate of 


increase. increase per cent. 
1790 697,897 
1800 893,041 195,144 2.4962 
1810 1,191,364 298,223 2.9243 
1820 1,543,688 352,324 2.6247 
1830 2,009,043 465,355 2.6700 


The first duplication took place in 1816. The second duplication, it is esti- 
mated, will occur in 1843, when the number of slaves will be 2,791,588. 

Fourteen pages are occupied in giving a statement of the number of votes 
cast, and the persons voted for at each of the elections of President and Vice 


President of the United States. The relative rank of each of the States is then 
given, as it was at the time the five censuses were taken, according to the 
Various classes of population. About 12 pages are thus taken up. The object 
of the remainder of the volume is thus described by the Secretary of State, in 
his circular to the state officers. “A controversy has arisen, of some interest 
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to the reputation of our country, and which may affect that of representative 
governments every where. It is asserted that the citizens of the United States 
pay a greater amount of taxes, in proportion to their population, than the subjects 
of France; from which the conclusion is drawn, that the republican form of 
government is more expensive than a monarchical.” The statistics of but a 


sinall portion of the States are collected. 


MAINE. 


Aggregate annual amount of taxes of all kinds levied, for town, county, and 
state purposes, $932,737 5; number of clergymen of all denominations actual 
residents, 506; aggregate amount of salaries received by resident clergymen, 
annually $75,041 46; labor on roads and bridges $522,113 23; average value 
of labor per month, throughout the year, including board, $12 42; annual ex- 
pense for supporting the poor $74,601 54; for free schools $156,000. Agere- 
gate number of pupils in all the free schools of the State 106,000 : academies 12; 
colleges 2. Number of public libraries in 101 towns 41, containing 8,892 volumes. 
The aggregate maximum amount of state, county, and town taxes is $1,172,- 
005 72. The sum divided by 399,455, the population of the State, gives the 
maximum average $293, The minimum is $225. There are no county taxes 
in Maine, for the maintenance of the poor, nor for the support of schools, these 
expenses being defrayed by taxes upon the several towns. The average amount 
of state tax, collected in money is $50,275. No portion of it is appropriated to 
religious purposes, to objects of internal improvement, nor to the support of 
education. By a law of the State, each town and plantation is required to raise 
annually a sum not less than 40 cents for each inhabitant therein, which sum is 
to be expended for the support of public schools. 


New HampsHire. 


The average amount of state taxes levied in money, is $43,333 33. These 
taxes are laid on the polls of male citizens, from 18 to 70 years of age, and on 
real and personal estate. The expense of collection is about 1 per cent. No 
portion of the state tax is applied to religious purposes. Religious societies 
are allowed by law, to assume corporate powers, and to tax themselves. For 
the support of education there is required by statute, an annual tax upon the 
several towns, amounting to about $90,000, which is not included in the state 
tax above mentioned, in addition to which, there is a tax levied on banking cor- 
porations, amounting annually, to about $11,000, the whole of which is applied 
by the several towus, to the sole object of supplying primary schools. The total 
aggregate maximnum amount of the state, county, and town taxes, is $652,851 74, 
which, divided by the population of the State, gives an average of $242. The 
number of clergymen of all denominations, is 368, and the average annual 
amount of salary received by them, $86,795 85. 


Ruope Istanp. 


No state tax for the last 7 years; county taxes are unknown. The annual 
expense of the state government is about $18,000, raised by a tax on banks, 
lotteries, &c. No part of the state revenue is applied to religious purposes. 
To aid in the support of free schools, $10,000 are by law appropriated, while 
any balance which may arise from the tax on auctions and lottery grants, is in- 
vested in a permanent fund. This fund now amounts to $50,000. Whole num- 
ber of public schools in the State in 1832, 324; children educated in them 
17,114; amount appropriated by the several towns $11,490; total amount ex- 
pended for the public schools $21,490; whole number of private schools 220; 
scholars attending them 8,007; whole estimated expense of private schools 
$31,375. Number of clergy 96; average salary $25,530. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Clergy 378; salaries $159,779 44. Average value of labor per month, in- 
cluding board $1161. Cost of paupers $68,809. Number of pupils in free 
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schools 85,630. The amount of state tax levied in money is $38,918 79, 
There is no tax for religious purposes, or for education. The maximum amount 
of all taxes on each individual is $1 79; the minimum 81 63. 


Outo. 


Clergy, 759. Amount of salaries $193,302 98. Average value of labor per 
day, including board, 50 cents. Maximum amount of state, county, and town 
taxes $1,162,125 84. No tax for religious purposes. About $50,000 is raised 
annually, for schools. 


PREPARATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Deliberation. 

1. You must have a full determination, at the outset of your inquiries, that 
you will take that course, which shall commend itself to your judgment, without 
reference to the self-denial, or the difficulties, with which you will be called to 
meet. 

2, Earnest prayer to God. This should be done honestly, before you have 
come to any decision in your own mind; with a full belief in the particular 
providence of God, and in the special interest which Jesus Christ feels in all 
matters, which pertain to the building up of his kingdom, 

3. Devout examination of the principal passages of Scripture, bearing on this 
subject. God gives wisdom through his written word. 

4. Ask the opinion of two or three of your most judicious, pious, and disin- 
terested friends. State the question to them in an impartial manner, and at an 
early period of the investigation. 

5. Look candidly and fully at your qualifications, or want of qualifications for 
the work. 

6. If the case be an important one, and yours is of the highest importance, it 
may be well to consider the questions, Where can I exert the greatest influence 
on the condition of rational beings through time and eternity? Where can I 
acquire, and develope, and employ the most intellectual and moral power for 
the benefit of my fellow creatures ? 


Want of Pecuniary Means. 


You inquire, “ How shall I overcome my pecuniary difficulties in acquiring 
an education ?” 

In the first place, it may be said that previously to the establishment of Edu- 
cation Societies, a small class of students entirely defrayed the expenses of 
their own education. By energy and economy, they were enabled to meet 
their pecuniary obligations after they had entered on their profession. The 
hardships of this course were indeed so great, that but few men, comparatively, 
had the force of character to encounter these difficulties, but still it shows what 
is practicable. 

Again, the literary institutions in our country are numerous, and on the whole 
very proportionably distributed. This circumstance of course diminishes the 
expense of an education. The competition between various institutions renders 
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the pecuniary charges at all of them very nearly uniform, while it reduces these 
charges to a very low rate. Tuition, at our more important seminaries, is en- 
tirely, or ip part, gratuitous for all indigent students. Where it is paid in full, 
it varies from twenty-five to forty dollars annually. The expense of board for 
forty weeks’ study, does not amount to more than sixty or seventy dollars—a 
less sum than is now appropriated to an individual by a number of our Edu- 
cation Societies. 

In some cases a school may be taught advantageously for an entire year, or 
for two years, before a student enters college, or after he has finished his 
course. In the last case, thirty dollars a month may be earned, amounting in 
a year to three or four hundred dollars—a sum nearly sufficient to defray the 
entire expenses of an education at some of our more important institutions. 

I cannot, as a general thing, advise a young man to suspend his studies at 
college, for the purpose of teaching school, or engaging in other temporary 
employments. The evils of this course are not counterbalanced by its advan- 
tages. It diminishes a four years’ course of study to less than three. It ex- 
ceedingly deranges the regular routine of college duties. It embarrasses the 
studies of the scholars who remain. The best portion of the year—the winter 
months—is lost. As for a school teacher’s being able to maintain his standing 
in college, while teaching a school, it is out of the question. The practice of 
a frequent suspension of college duties, is one of the principal reasons of the 
comparatively low condition of learning in our country. 

Neither can I recommend manual labor as an important pecuniary means of 
support while in college. As a way of preserving health, it is valuable. Some- 
thing of the kind, you must have. To think of studying four years without 
systematic exercise, is to think of a protracted suicide. For the purpose of 
invigorating the mind, as well as the body, manual labor has decided advan- 
tages over gymnastics, or mere walking, or innocent sports. If you havea 
good mechanical genius, or have acquired a mechanical trade, you can indeed 
earn a considerable sum of money. But without some extraordinary advantage 
of that description, you cannot expect to earn any thing like a competent 
support. You may procure a little assistance in this way, but you can do 
nothing more. Manual labor, to be extensively profitable, will consume an 
amount of time and of anxiety, which is incompatible with rapid progress in 
study. The human mind cannot take an effective and enduring interest in two 
great objects at the same moment. If one succeeds, the other will languish. 
There are also practical difficulties on this subject, which are nearly insur- 
mountable ;—such as the procuring of a well-qualified superintendent, a large 
and convenient market for the sale of products, a variety of employments 
suited to the different habits of students, and labor adapted to the changing 
seasons of the year. 

You need not hesitate a moment to advance from fear of pecuniary inability. 
“God helps those who help themselves.” “They who trust in him, and do 
good, shall verily be fed.” You will be able, by judicious arrangements, to 
avoid certain expenditures, which, by many persons are thought to be indis- 
pensable. T'ravelling expenses, often amounting to large sums, a careful stu- 
dent will certainly diminish, and in many cases, wholly avoid. Another heavy 
expenditure is incurred in the purchase of books. The evils of this practice, 
besides its expense, are many. Not unfrequently, before the purchaser needs 
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them, a new and more valuable edition will appear. Or they can be procured 
at a cheaper rate, in other circumstances ; or they remain as an incumbrance, 
to be transported, for several years, and to many different places, until the 
owner becomes permanently established. 

























Physical Qualifications. 


There are, I think, certain physical characteristics, which are indispensable 
to the proper prosecution of the work of the ministry. There may be defects 
which are fatal hindrances. The requisition of Jehovah that the priests and 
Levites should have a perfect bodily organization was founded in good sense, 
and was proper in the nature of the case. A radically unsound constitution, a 
prominent deformity, defective lungs, the destitution of either of the senses, or 
a badly maimed limb, are to be regarded as insurmountable obstacles. The 
argument that there have been cases of distinguished usefulness in such cir- 
cumstances, does not invalidate my position. I maintain that these are not only 
exceptions, but exceedingly rare exceptions. It is said that the ‘sympathy 
which is felt for a striking physical misfortune, operates favorably on the minds 
of an audience. But an effect totally the reverse is much more frequently the 
result. Either of the defects to which I have alluded, unless it be weak lungs, 
will subject a man to unkind remark, and to severe and constant mortification, 
in addition to the obstacles which they present to progress in study. The mass 
of men judge of a preacher very much according to his outward appearance. 
And it is impossible that they should judge otherwise, consideiing their waut 
of sincere attachment to the truth for its own sake. The good, which the truth 
produces, is dependent on the channel in which it flows. 

We ought also to bring into the account, the multipiied labors to which 
clergymen are now subject, and which demand a robust physical frame. Their 
labors are, indeed, not unfrequently, so great as to destroy the firmest and most 
compact bodily organization. Their duties ought either to be abridged or 
generalized, It isa subject of the most pressing importance—vitally connected 
with all which is dear to human hopes and the salvation of men. But abridged 
and simplified as their labors ought to be, still it is presumption almost bor- 
dering on madness, to undervalue or neglect the bodily health, or enter the 
ministry with a debilitated or radically unsound constitution. There is no 
demand for such auxiliaries. No corps of invalids is wanted in the army of 
Christ. There are young men enough who have all the necessary physical 
characteristics. It is, therefore, one of the most serious inquiries which you 
can institute, How can | sustain the responsibilities of the pastoral charge ? 
Will my health, with the blessing of God, and my own watchful care, be com- 
petent to sustain the immense responsibilities, which will be laid upon me ? 










Good Common Sense. 


An essential element in a preparation for the ministry is an accurate power 
of observation in respect to men and manners. It is denominated by the 
various names of prudence, native sense, good judgment, common sense, 
knowledge of human nature. An individual who has an excess of it, or whose 
common sense is not harmonized and proportioned by certain other and higher 
qualifications, may be said to have an acquaintance with men, but not with man. 
The faculty or power of which I speak, is to be considered in part as an original 
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tendency of the mind, and in part as the result of observation, or education. 
It has sometimes been supposed, erroneously, to be inconsistent with the 
study of books. But we see no discrepancy between them. The great volume 
of human nature can be studied by him who is an enthusiast in Homer, or the 
Hebrew Scriptures. A man is not called upon to be an idiot in the common 
concerns of life, because he has studied the laws of Greek metre, or of the 
mental phenomena. Doubtless there is danger of neglecting the one, while 
earnestly engaged in the other. But this danger can be effectually remedied. 
No fact in mental biography is more common than a union of literary enthu- 
siasm and of the habit of external observation. You will need, however, to 
make strenuous exertion in the one case as well as in the other. When you walk 
among men, let your eyes be open. Do not disdain to acquire practical know- 
ledge from the most depressed classes of society. As you have opportunity, 
learn fully the modes of business in all the different trades and professions. 
In this way, you cannot perform a journey without signal benefit. Let all your 
business transactions, in the smallest particulars, be managed with the utmost 
wisdom and prudence. Compare living manners with the delineations of the 
historian and moralist. You will thus be able to exert the largest measure of 
influence in persuading your fellow men to embrace the religion of the gospel. 
Without common sense, a minister’s course is beset with difficulties. He needs 
common sense in the management of his own family, in his intercourse with 
his neighbors, in his pastoral visits, in his connection with benevolent societies, 
and in the composition of his sermons. One of the causes of the frequent 
dismission of ministers, is, the lamentable want of common sense. It is not 
dishonesty, or moral delinquency, or poverty of mind, which occasions these 
violent ruptures, but want of an accurate knowledge of human nature, or even 
an ordinary tact in business affairs. Sagacious worldly men will lose all respect 
for that minister, who is always embarrassed in his pecuniary eoncerns. It 
need not be said that there is no necessary connection between the prudence 
which I am describing, and that worldly wisdom or dishonest adroitness, which 
is pointedly condemned in the word of God. Hardly any remark is more 
ominous in respect to a clergyman’s character, than that “he can make the 
best bargains of any man in the town.” There have been clergymen who have 
been notoriously deficient in the quality of common sense, but who have neu- 
tralized or overshadowed the defect by transcendent intellectual or religious 
attainments. These men, very few in number, were useful, not because of 
their total ignorance of the ways of the world, but in despite of it. If you can- 
not be sure of becoming one of these extraordinary exceptions, it will be folly 
in the extreme to enter on a course of preparation for the ministry, except you 
have in some measure the gift of prudence or common sense. Better remain 
in obscurity, where your weakness or deficiencies will not endanger the in- 
terests of the kingdom of Christ. 
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HINDRANCES TO BENEVOLENT EFFORT. 


One hindrance to benevolent effort, is inadequate views of the amount of 
good to be done. At the commencement of any enterprise, it is important 
to count the cost. The human mind cannot toil successfully in darkness, 
It must know something of the extent and variety of labors, which it is called 
on to perform. ‘The final result may be distant, the intermediate steps 
may be laborious, and somewhat doubtful ; but if the prominent objects in 
view be distinctly apprehended, and the means to accomplish them ascer- 
tained, a proportionate and unrelaxing energy will be put forth for their 
attainment. If an individual has the impression, or cultivates the habit of 
feeling, that he has only a limited work to perform, only a few efforts to 
make, he will certainly become discouraged when he learns the appalling 
number and magnitude of the objects to be accomplished. He ought to 
become familiar with the suffering which is in his neighborhood. He 
ought also to look abroad, and determine the claims which his fellow-men, 
generally, have upon his thoughts, his prayers, and his effectual aid. The 
poor ye always have with you. Objects of suffering are found everywhere. 
One reason of this arrangement is to try the hearts of men; to manifest 
the selfishness or benevolence of men. There is temporal distress in ten 
thousand varieties. ‘There is sickness of the heart in diversified forms. 
There is ignorance deep and dreadful. Millions of minds are covered as 
it were by a firmament of brass, through which no dewdrops fall, nor sun- 
light penetrates. ‘There is suffering not only in its gentler forms, but in its 
loathsome and disgusting ones ; vice to be reformed not only in the atti- 
tude of penitence, but in its harsh and repulsive features. It is to be met 
in its firm opposition, as well as in its tones of relentance and sorrow. 

Let him then who would endure to the end bring himself to measure, as 
far as he can, the whole extent of his duties. Let him not only know the 
fact, but rejoice in it, that he is to be always beneficent; that when one 
praiseworthy deed is done, another is waiting for him. He hopes, one 
day, to be like the angels. In the sensibilities of his soul, if not in the 
capacity of his mind, let him be an angel now--a ministering angel of 
mercy. 

Another cause of weariness in doing gaod, is want of a systematic plan. 
The benevolence of many Christians is casual, incidental, the overflow 
of good feelings ; not the ever-living spring of systematic charity. ‘They 
give alms because they cannot with a good character refuse, or because their 
feelings are temporarily excited, or because their conscience for the mo- 
ment upbraids them. ‘lhey regard their property as in the highest sense 
their own. It is certainly easy for an individual to form, at the beginning 
of a year, a general estimate of his property ; of his probable income and 
expenditure ; of the demands which his own family may properly make 
upon him. He can bring distinctly before his mind his obligations to 
Christ and to his fellow-men. He can determine the relative importance 
of the different methods of doing good; and then, as an intelligent, ac- 
countable, conscientious man, he can come to such a decision, and make 
such an arrangement as will give him a calm pleasure in the silent hour of 
midnight, and on the bed of death, and which will cause his name to be 
cherished in sweet remembrance long after his body is in the grave. Such 
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a habit has been formed by some, and is practicable, to a greater or less 
extent, by all. Should it become general, the results would be inestimable. 
The assistance of the Christian world in the diffusion of Christianity could 
be calculated on, just as a good government can depend on its finances, 
The danger, and in the present state of things, almost the necessity, of 
appealing to questionable motives, would be wholly avoided, while the 
reflex influence on the character and happiness of the individual would be 
most salutary. 

The urgency of the case is extreme. We live on the eve of a great 
moral revolution, to be retarded or quickened by our systematic activity, or 
by our criminal sloth. ‘The great mass of temporal suffering even, which 
will be most certainly alleviated, makes inefficiency in us a crime, makes 
selfishness a rebellion against the better feelings of our nature, as well as 
against the authority of heaven. 

There is such a thing as a habit of doing good. ‘There are men, who 
are beneficent uniformly and on principle. ‘They have become accus- 
tomed to do good. Philanthropy in them is not so much a feeling, an emo- 
tion, as it is a permanent state of the soul. It has become a part of their 
being. ‘They live and move in a kindly atmosphere. They have an in- 
flexible determination to do good. ‘The history of some of these men is 
full of encouragement to all who would tread in their steps. ‘They did 
not arrive at this happy state of mind without great effort-—without severe 
and protracted struggles. The selfish principle within them was not over- 
come by a single prayer, a single act of faith, a single effort of practical 
charity. They fought to win the prize. They went on from conquering to 
conquer. When an object requiring their sympathy and assistance was 
offered to them, they did not hearken to the selfishness of their hearts, 
which said, Be ye warmed, and filled; but they resisted it, and overcame 
it, and obtained the noblest of all victories—a triumph over themselves. 
The chains of a narrow, exclusive feeling broke away from them, and their 
souls flowed out in active sympathy. ‘They became the friends of the 
human race, the brethren and helpers of the whole family of man. Why 
should there not be more to imitate their example 2? Why shou!d they not 
shine as great moral lights, inviting men to the happiness and glory of 
angels?) Why should not our world henceforth and forever, be filled with 
benefactors? It has hitherto been cursed with men who were any thing 
but blessings—Jeroboams, whose names are condemned to eternal infamy 
because they made all around them to sin; Jezebels, who have completely 
silenced the voice of conscience ; sinners, by profession, led away by the 
energy of all evil. 

But shall such be the fact any longer? ‘‘ Shall falsehood and guile be 
left to sow their seed and the kind never perish? Is the hope fallacious, _ 
or shall righteousness obtain a peaceable dominion, wide as earth, and 
never to fail?” 

Another impediment to a uniform course of Christian benevolence, is a 
belief that our single individual aid is not required, or that if we relax or 
intermit our efforts, the general cause will not suffer. 

Some men reason in this way. Were I as rich, as learned, as much 
esteemed, as influential as certain individuals whom I could mention, then 
I would bestir myself and labor in good earnest; but as I have but one 
talent, | may bury that, and the world will be no loser. If I assist, my 
assistance will not swell the general result. If I withhold it, the loss will 
not be observed. In this way many become weary in well-doing, or excuse 
themselves altogether from a blessed co-operation with God in building up 
the kingdom of his Son. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that no reasoning can be more groundless 
than this. As well might a soldier in a large army excuse himself and 
desert his post. As well might one of the innumerable company of angels 
cease to obey the mandates of his eternal King. This is not the reasoning 
of humility and conscious unworthiness, but frequently of pride, and dis- 
content, and envy. I cannot do any good, because God did not make me 
capable of doing more, is the amount of the reasoning. ‘The really humble 
man is an active man. Weak he may be in intellect, poor in this world’s 
riches, but rich in good works, and an heir to a throne in heaven. 

Were this principle to be carried out, of excusing one’s self because 
only moderate talent and influence are possessed, it would be followed with 
the most disastrous results. God requires every man to do good as 
he may have opportunity, and not to faint: if he has only one talent, to 
employ that, and to look to Him for a reward, who sees and approves of the 
smallest effort which is made in his service. Is there a single Christian 
reader who does not wish to do something to show his allegiance to his 
glorious Sovereign ; something to honor that Saviour who loved him in his 
low estate, with an everlasting love ; something to show his hostility to that 
implacable enemy of God and man, who is doing all in his ability to mar 
this fair creation, and to people hell? Let every one, then, no matter how 
poor and insignificant he may be in this world’s estimation, feel his own 
solemn individual responsibility to labor while he lives. You do not hear 
any voice from heaven pointing out your duty, but there is one of equal 
and imperative authority forever speaking to you from the Bible, and com- 
manding you to do good while the day, the day of life lasts. You have a 
brother, a sister, a husband, a father, a child, who needs your counsel, your 
prayers, your tears. You have a neighbor who is wandering in sin and 
darkness. You have wealth given you to do good with. You can set an 
example which may be life to all around you. Oh remember these things. 
Remember that you are to do good as an individual. Remember that you 
are to be judged alone for all the deeds done in the body, and among others 
whether you have obeyed the spirit of this admonition, to faint not in doing 
good. 

Another impediment to benevolent effort, is the fear of man. ‘There are 
Christians, who feel their obligations to do good, who are willing to practise 
much self-denial, and to alleviate misery in its most disgusting forms, but 
who are not willing, in the prosecution of their duty, to encounter the un- 
kind remark, the significant gesture, the sneering retort, or the burst of 
angry opposition. On minds of a delicate structure, it operates most in- 
juriously. ‘They are willing to meet with any thing but scorn and con- 
tempt, especially from those whom they would bless and save. Now such 
persons ought not to grow weary in doing good. ‘They should remember 
that the path of duty is ultimately the path of pleasure. The self-denial of 
meeting with opposition and contempt, is more frequently in anticipation 
than in reality. Kindness will disarm opposition. Persevering effort in 
doing good, carries such a mark of honesty and sincerity on its front, that 
enmity is frequently abashed, or changed into respectful admiration. The 
conscience of bad men is on the side of truth, kindness, and of a consistent 
exhibition of Christianity. Enmity is more frequently called forth by 
heated zeal, by injudicious forwardness, by uncharitableness, than it is by 
meekness, candor, and gentleness. Nevertheless, in this world, opposition 
must be encountered, contempt must be endured, the fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare, must be overcome. ‘To all such as are unreasonably 
afraid of incurring the displeasure of their fellow-men, Jehovah says, 
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Fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their revilings; 
for the moth shall eat them up like a garment, and the worm shall eat 
them like wool.” ‘ear not them which kill the body, and after that have 
no more which they can do; but fear Him who hath power to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” “If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not 
be ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf.’ ‘The apostle Paul 
reminded the Philippians, that they had not only the privilege of believing 
on Christ, but also of suffering for his sake. 

Forgetfulness of Jesus Christ, is one cause of weariness in doing g Sood. 
After Paul had enumerated a long list of worthies, who had in patience 
possessed their souls, and exhorted the Hebrew Christians to copy the 
noble example of this cloud of witnesses, he felt that he had not done 
enough; that he had not used the great inspiring argument, “ Looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set 
before him, endured the cross, despising the sh: ime, and is now set down 
on the right hand of God. Consider him, who endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds.” 

The comprehensive characteristic of Jesus Christ and what fell into a 
kind of proverb, was, ‘He went about doing good.” He did not stop 
short in a fictitious benevolence. He did not rest in mere good wishes. 
He went about doing good. Think what it was for the eternal Son of God, 
the Creator and glorious Sovereign of the universe to go about doing good! 
He did not complain and cease from his labors, when his earthly frame 
was weary. When passing through Samaria, he sat wearied on the well, 
he did not occupy his mind in complaints of his hard lot, or refresh his 
weary frame with the waters of the well, or with anticipation of the meat 
which his famished disciples had gone to purchase; but he entered into a 
long and animated conversation with the daughter of Samaria, on the efficacy 
of the heavenly waters. He saw the fields white already to the harvest. 
** {fis meat was to do the will of Him that sent him.” 

Christ did not give over his benevolent labors because his nearest friends 
opposed him. We know that it is peculiarly hard to meet with unkindness 
from our kindred; to have our efforts thwarted and undervalued by those 
who ought to love us. But he came to his own, and his own received him 
not. His brethren did not believe on him. ‘They charged him with mad- 
ness because he was so earnest in doing good. But through the re- 
proaches of friends, as well as the malice of enemies, he held on his 
benign course like the sun, who stops not on account of the dark and 
sullen clouds which meet him. Christ persevered in his duty when per- 
fectly solitary and friendless. If there be a scene in all history, which 
combines the elements of the moral subliine, it is on that occasion when 
his disciples forsook him and fled. If there was a moment in his life 
darker in some respects than any other, it was on this occasion. Whea 
he was in the garden, his disciples though asleep were near, and a com- 
passionate angel strel 1¢thened him for the conflict. W hen he went up to 
the hill of suilering, ‘the weeping daughters of Jerusalem bewailed and 
lamented him. When hanging on the cross, he saw his mother and the 
disciple whom he loved standing near. But on the night after his betrayal, 
he was alone. Friendless and solitary he. was hurried through the valley 
of Cedron and up the streets of Jerusalem, deserted even by the disciple 
who had leaned on his bosom. If there was a moment when we might 
have supposed that he would falter in his great work, and leave the whole 
race to their merited doom, it was on this night. But no. He loved the 
glory of God and the race of man too well. Let us contemplate therefore 
this illustrious sufferer in all his weary pilgrimage. Let us copy his un- 
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shrinking firmness, his undying love. Let us be actuated and filled with 
those motives—love to God and love to man—which engrossed Ais soul, and 
made it burn as a flame of fire. 





NECESSITY OF A SPECIAL, DIVINE INFLUENCE, IN THE CON- 
VERSION OF THE WORLD. 


Tuat practical disregard of a Divine Providence, which is so common 
among men, is not learned from the Bible. You open that book, and on 
every page God appears a living, present, acknowledged reality. 

When the Israelites had gained a signal victory over the Philistines, the 
prophet Samuel “took a stone, and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and 
called the name of it Ebenezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

When Zerah, an Ethiopian, with an immense host, had invaded 
Judah, Asa, the pious king, did what every ruler should do, cried unto 
the Lord, and said, Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with 
many, or with them that have no power; help us, O Lord our God; for 
we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this multitude.” Ona 
similar occasion, Jehoshaphat ‘proclaimed a fast throughout all Judah, 
and set himself to seek the Lord, and said, O our God, will not thou judge 
them, for we have no might against this great company that cometh against 
us; neither know we what to do; but our eyes are upon thee.” After the 
afflicted Jews had returned from Babylon, and had begun to rebuild the 
temple in weakness and in fear, the prophets Haggai and Zechariah were 
directed to encourage their desponditig hearts, and assure them that the 
Lord was with them; that the silver and the gold were his; that the 
work was to be done, not by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the 
Lord of hosts ; that the difficulties, though they were like a great moun- 
tain, would be removed; and that the head stone of the edifice would be 
brought forth, with shoutings, ‘‘ Grace, grace unto it.” 

The best men in every age since, have felt and acknowledged their 
entire dependence on God. The early history of New England, if a 
history of any one truth, is of this, habitual reliance on the power and 
mercy of God. In the dark days of rebuke and blasphemy, when fear 
was without, and trembling within, our fathers did not go down to Egypt 
for help, nor stay on horses, nor trust in chariots; but they gathered the 
people, sanctified the congregation, proclaimed a fast, called a solemn 
assembly, and sought the Lord with all their heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and mourning; for they knew, they had known it a thousand 
times, that the Lord was gracious and merciful, and slow to anger; of 
great kindness, and repented him of the evil; that though the morning 
might be one of clouds and of thick darkness, yet it would come to pass 
that at evening time, it would be light. In a certain instance, a requisition 
was made on a town, which took away for the distant war all the young 
men, with a single exception. Before they marched, the venerable pastor 
addressed them, with words of exhortation, from the passage, ‘‘ as captain 
of the Lord’s host, am I now come.” During their absence, the old men, 
the mothers and wives, the sisters and little ones, met in a weekly prayer 
meeting, to look to the God of armies in their behalf. 

Divine assistance is needed in all the departments of human life, and in 
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all the varieties of human employment, but it is specially and pre-eminently 
needed in every thing which appertains to the building up of Christ’s king- 
dom. The Christian church are now engaged, not in war and destruction, 
but in an enterprise of mercy for lost man. ‘They are erecting a temple, 
not of precious stones, of cedar, and of gold, but a temple of /iving stones, 
whose foundation is at the cross of Christ, and whose top stone will be laid 
in heaven, amid the blest voices of “‘ numbers without number.” 

The work of the world’s conversion, is in its nature a mental work. Sin- 
ners are to be persuaded to become reconciled to God. Reasonings and 
arguments are to be presented to the human understanding. <A conflict is 
to be maintained, not of flesh and blood, but of mind with mind, and heart 
with heart, and conscience with conscience. Error, in its thousand forms 
of obliquity and darkness, is to be confronted with the truth. Deeply- 
seated prejudices are to be rooted up. Long current maxims are to be 
abandoned. Habits of thinking, consecrated by high antiquity, are to be 
exchanged for those directly opposite. Obstinacy is to become meekness, 
conceited ignorance docility, the pride of opinion the lowly mind which 
was also in Christ Jesus. Now these are no trifling difficulties. That 
individual, who has spent a long life in earnest effort to subdue and dis- 
cipline his passions, will tell you, if he tells the truth, that he is conscious 
of much, very much remaining prejudice, and conceit, and obstinacy of 
opinion. What must be the state of mind then in the multitudes, who 
have spent many years, not in subduing, but in cherishing prejudice and 
selfish feeling? Ilow deep and how dreadful are those clouds of error 
which rest on the minds of a great majority, even of learned men, in 
reference to moral and religious subjects ! 

It is comparatively easy to compel a nation to receive a new set of ideas, 
with the alternative of submission or death. But to accomplish a silent, 
peaceable revolution in men’s opinions, and to do this universally, is a dif- 
ferent thing altogether. ‘ Pass over the isles of Chittim and see, and 
send unto Kedar and consider diligently and see, if there be such a thing. 
Hath a nation changed its gods, which are yet no gods?” Hath a nation, 
we may ask, changed its opinions, which are yet no opinions? 

The work is, in its nature, a moral work. Its great object is to make men 
happy by making them holy. The repentance which is proclaimed, is 
reformation from sin; the faith, that which purifies the heart ; the hope, 
awakened in the soul, the hope of dwelling in the everlasting purity of 
heaven. ‘The Saviour announced, is holy, undefiled, separate from sinners. 
The highway which it is opening through the world, is the way of holiness, 
over which no unclean one shall pass. ‘The river, at which it invites the 
thirsty nations to drink, is a pure river, clear as crystal, proceeding from 
the throne of God and the Lamb. 

The disorders which sin has produced in the soul of man, are very great. 
There is an aversion to serious reflection. ‘There is a strange unwilling- 
ness to know the real extent and malignity of the disease. There is a 
voluntary return to sin, when it has often filled the soul with the keenest 
remorse. If, in some bright moment, the happiness of the favor and friend- 
ship of the Almighty is perceived, how soon does the heart return, with a 
dreadful eagerness, to sense and sin! If an earnest and determined attack 
is made on the wicked propensities, what irritation, what discontent it 
produces in the soul! How the enmity of the heart to the severe discipline 
of the Christian life is awakened! Nevertheless, all these difficulties are 
to be removed. All this opposition is to be overcome, not in a single in- 
dividual, but in the whole race. 
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This work is, in its nature, a great work. This has been shown in part 
already, but it may be seen still more clearly by the exhibition of a few 
facts. In its great outlines, depravity is the same among all nations; but 
owing to a variety of circumstances, it has assumed in different places, 
very different forms. Among the people of one country you will see one 
reigning passion, one master vice ; in another, the blending of several ; in 
the whole heathen world, you will observe certain common features, strong 
general resemblances; in the nominally Christian world, certain other 
characteristics. 

A few years since a Birman general ordered 560 soldiers to be buried 
alive, simply because they had been sent by an officer whom he disliked. 
The order was instantly obeyed. Cruelty is a predominant feature in this 
nation’s character. From another country, every thing foreign has been 
carefully and totally excluded. ‘The demon of jea/ousy there reigns. A 
fundamental principle in a religion professed by “0,000,000 of the human 
family, represents the happiness of a futpre state as sensual and debased; 
thus offering no reward to virtue, and giving a high premium to vice, it 
annihilates, at once, the distinc:ion between right and wrong. Sensuality, 
an enormous sensuality, is, of course, the characteristic of the whole 
Mohammedan world. A large class of professed Christians, believe in 
the merit of human works ; think to purchase for themselves and for others 
salvation, by laying up a large stock of good deeds. Consequently, spiritual 
pride, or an inflated self-esteem, is one reigning peculiarity of the papal 
church. 

If we cast our eyes on Protestant nations, we shall find that their char- 
acter is made up in a great degree of the forms of Christianity, without its 
living power; boasting in the name without the fruits; believing in 
general, and yet opposing in particular. How many publications, and how 
many men, will laud Christianity in general to the skies; and yet, come toa 
particular institution, like the Sabbath, without the observance of which 
the religion itself cannot exist, and you will find them bitter opposers! In 
its progress to universal dominion, Christianity will, probably, be called to 
meet with the severest struggle in nominally Christian nations. How few 
of these nations conduct any of their important measures on the principles 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ! How few statesmen prefer the good of the 
whole human race to the glory and happiness of their own country! How 
few legislators are in the habit of private prayer, before the decision of 
questions, on which the happiness or misery of millions is depending! How 
few of our rulers have any serious and practical regard to the example 
which they set, and to its unutterable influence on multitudes beneath them! 
How few questions are decided with a real, intentional, declared regard to the 
eternal principles of right and justice! Now in all these respects there is to be 
achange. ‘The law of nations will be made to harmonize with the law of 
conscience and of God. ‘The religion of Christ will be made to breathe its 
hallowed influence through all the doings of councils and of cabinets. 
Power will not create right. The appeal will be to the unerring standard 
ofthe Bible. Men, in the highest stations in society, will not be afraid to 
acknowledge their dependence on the great Source of light and wisdom. 

In estimating, therefore, the difficulty of the work, we are not to look 
simply at a mass of depravity, however dark and appalling. There are 
systems of error and iniquity, each fortified and consolidated by their ap- 
propriate defences. It is as if the spiritsof darkness had had each assigned 
to them a specific, appropriate work, in which they had exhausted their 
mighty intellect of evil, in horrid ambition to surpass one another in the 
work of perdition. Each has been, for 6,000 years, paving a way to the 
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pit, for the lost children of men—ways strowed with all the allurements of 
sensual pleasure, or covered in midnight darkness, or watered with tears 
and blood. 

In the face of such difficulties, whose heart would not utterly fail within 
him, were the work to be attempted by human power? Who would not, 
in despair, give up the enterprise! ‘The hindrances in the conversion of a 
single soul are immense. What must they be in the regeneration of a 
world? But thanks be to God, it is not by might, nor by power, but by the 
Spirit of the Lord of hosts. There is a mighty agency at work in this 
world, which we do not see with our eyes. We cannot discern the form 
thereof, we can see no image, but the same omnipotent Power which oper- 
ates silently in the world of matter, operates in the world of mind. He, 
who formed the mind, can change the mind. He knows the secret springs 
of thought and feeling. [He can scatter the thick mists of prejudice, and 
reveal to the soul the perfect beauty of truth. He can induce men to 
abhor themselves, and repent in dust and ashes, and as their eyes open on 
a holy Saviour, to exclaim, ‘‘ Whom have we in heaven but thee, and there 
is none on earth that we desire besides thee.”” He can open the two leaved 
gates and cut in sunder the bars of iron. He is with kings on their thrones, 
and is able to abase those who walk in pride. ‘The systems of heathenism 
and idolatry, though grown up to heaven, he can consume with the breath 
of his mouth and destroy with the brightness of his coming. Through all 
the abominations in Christian countries, he can send the healing waters 
of the river of life. ‘The political and civil maxims which are false and 
erroneous, in Christian nations, by his almighty influence, can be made to 
give way to the pure and heavenly precepts of the gospel of Christ. 
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From the following table it appears that the average duration of each min- 
istry for the last eighty years, has been four years and five days. It is computed 
up to the Ith of July, 1834; Lord Melbourne’s appointment. 


Duration. 
Name. Appointment. Years. Months. Days. 

Duke of Newcastle, April 6, 1754, 8 I 2 
Earl of Bute, May 29, 1762, 10 18 
G. Grenville, father of Lord G., April 16, 1763, 2 2 26 
Marquis of Buckingham, July 12, 1765, ] 21 
Duke of Grafton, Aug. 2, 1766, 3 5 26 
Lord North, Earl of Guilford, Jan. 28, 1770, 12 2 2 
Marquis of Rockingham, Mar. 30, 1782, 3 23 
Earl Shelburne, July 13, 1782, 8 23 
Duke of Portland, April 5, 1783, 8 22 
William Pitt, Dec. 27, 1783, 17 2 18 
H. Addington, Lord Sidmouth, March 17, 1801, 3 1 25 
William Pitt, May 12, 1804, 1 7 27 
Lord Grenville, Jan. 8, 1806, 1 2 5 
Duke of Portland, March 13, 1807, 3 3 10 
Spencer Perceval, June 23, 1810, 1 11 16 
Earl of Liverpool, June 8, 1812, 14 10 3 
George Canning, April 11, 1827, 3 3t 
Viscount Goderich, Earl of Ripon, Aug. 10, 1827, 5 1 
Duke of Wellington, Jan. 11, 1828, 2 10 #1! 
Earl Grey, Nov. 22, 1830, ee i 

Total, 80 3 1 
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MODERN ARMENIA. 


We have derived a number of interesting facts respecting Armenia, and 
the modern Armenians, from Avdall’s History of Armenia, Neumann’s 
Translations from the Armenian, Saint Martin’s Memoires sur L’Armenie, 
and the Introduction to the English edition of the ‘Travels of Smith and 
Dwight. 

Armenia Proper, comprises the whole of the valley of the Araxes, the 
country between the Araxes and the Kiir, (the ancient Cyrus,) the valley 
of the Eastern Euphrates, and part of the elevated basins of the lakes of 
Van and Oormiah ; its boundaries on the side of Kiirdistan and Aderbai- 
jan, being doubtful and varying at different periods. Ancient Assyria ap- 

ears to have answered pretty well to modern Kurdistan. The region of 
the Northern Euphrates, now comprised in the pashalik of Erzroom, an- 
ciently Upper Armenia, seems always to have been more or Jess politically 
connected with the western kingdoms. Altogether, Armenia is computed 
to extend about 430 miles in longitude, and 300 in latitude. The following 
table exhibits some of the principal ancient and modern divisions. 


Ancient Provinces. Modern Divisions. Political Arrangement. 


Vasbooragan or \ Erivan and part of Russian province 
Vaspurcania. 2 Van and Aderbaijan. of Armenia or 
: : Nakhchevan and government of 
s s A { ee 
Sunik or Sisagan. part of Karabaugh. ) Erivan. 


Phaidagaran or , P 
Paidarkaran. The Karabaugh ~ one end aed 
a and Ganjeb. ernment of Shoosha, 


§Somkheti or . ta: 
Kookark. } Armenian Georgia. Russian government of Tiflis. 


Parsgahaik or part of Aderbaijan. ment of Tabriz. 


Gorshek or ot Corcyracan range, and Kiirds, and Persian govern- 
Persarmenia. 


Bayazeed and part of » Ottoman Pashaliks. 


Durooperan or 
Kiirdistan. 


Turuberan. 


Ararat. Pashaliks of Kars and 


Upper Armenia. Pashalik of Erzroom. } 

Daik or Dahestan. Akhaltsikhe. ; 
Mogk or Moxoene. Moosh ? Ottoman Pashaliks. 
Akhznik or Alznia. Orfah. 

Fouith Armenia. Diarbekir. 


ARMENIA MINOR. 


First Armenia, Pashalik of Kaiserieh. 
Ottoman Pashaliks. 


Second Armenia, Siwas, (Sebaste.) 
Third Armenia, Merash. 


The early history of Armenia rests on absurb or uncertain tradition. 
The principal native authority is Moses Chorenensis, who flourished in the 
fifth century, and who drew up a history of his country, commencing with 
Haic or Haig, the son of Togarmah, the grandson of Japhet; and brought 
down to the extinction of the pontifical power in the house of Gregory the 
liluminator, A. D. 440. The history of Moses was translated into Latin 
by William and George Whiston, sons of William Whiston, translator of 
Josephus. Gibbon says, “ Deficient as Moses is in every qualification of a 
good historian, his local information, his passions and his prejudices are 
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strongly expressive of a native and of a contemporary.” In 1786, Father 
Michael Chamich or Chamchean, a Romish Armenian, and a member of 
the Society of San Lazaro at Venice, published the first edition of his 
history in three large quarto volumes. ‘Two abridged editions were subse- 
quently printed ; one in Armenian and one in Armeno-Turkish. Of the 
former, an English translation by Johannes Avdall, an Armenian of Cal- 
cutta, was published in that city in 1827. 

The Armenians are known at the present day asa scattered race. They 
exist in the north of Mesopotamia, in Armenia Minor, in Cilicia and Con- 
stantinople. Shah Abbas the great, in order that he might defend his 
borders against the ‘Vurks, drew through Armenia a broad intrenchment of 
perfect desert. Its unoffending inhabitants were collected in the plain of 
Ararat, and driven like so many cattle to Persia, husbands and wives, 
parents and children separated, multitudes drowned in the Aras, and others 
subjected to the cruelty and lust of the soldiery. ‘The Shah is reported to 
have carried no less than 509,000 Georgians and Armenians captives to 
Persia. Mohammed IL., after taking Constantinople, in 1453, induced 
many Armenians to settle in that capital, and removing the Armenian 
bishop of Broosa thither, gave him authority over all the Armenians in his 
dominions, with the title of patriarch. ‘The Saracens and Greeks, while 
contending for Armenia, took away multitudes of captives. ‘Toghrul and 
Timoor carried thousands to unknown countries. ‘The Egyptians removed 
69,000 to Egypt; and it is known that the Persians in every war, even in 
the last, with Russia, have always carried their captives into servitude. 
Multitudes, oppressed at home, have voluntarily found an asylum in foreign 
lands. 

The total number of the Armenian nation has been supposed not to ex- 
ceed 2,000,000, of whom three fourths are computed to be under the Otto- 
man dominion. In Constantinople and the adjacent villages, there are 
computed to be 200,000 Armenians, of whom about 4,000 acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Romish see. ‘The Russian and Persian provinces are 
supposed to contain about 200,000. About 40,000 are found in Judea ; 
in Hungary and the adjacent countries 10,000; and a few are scattered 
over Africa, India and America. ‘The present patriarch of Abyssinia is an 
Armenian. It is about half a century since the Armenian provinces 
bezan to look towards Russia for succor and protection. Since the begin- 
ning of the present century, the wars of Russia against the Shah and the 
Sultan, have brought the greater part of the old Parthian kingdom of Ar- 
menia under the sway of the Czar. ‘lhe tide of emigration is setting so 
strong into the Russian territories, as to threaten to leave the Ottoman prov- 
inces without a Christian population. 

: Some orders of monks in Armenia, educated in the Latin schools, and 
in Latin manners, corrupted the native Armenian, by the introduction of 
many foreign scholastic expressions. ‘he Armenian literature remained 
in this abject condition, for nearly 400 vears. About the middle of the 
ISth century, the nation roused itself from this lethargy, and Madras, 
Calcutta, Djulfa, New Nakhchevan, Echmiadzin, ‘Tabriz, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Amsterdam, Smyrna, and principally Venice, bore witness to the 
literary energy of the Armenians. More important treasures may still 
come to light. ‘There are hints in the writers of the 5th century, of trans- 
lations of Polybius, Didorus Siculus, and the Chronicle of Julius Africanus. 
There exist, besides, very valuable original histories, which have never 
been printed, or translated. We shall, perhaps, be introduced to nations 
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now totally lost, or so mingled with others, that it is impossible to distin- 
uish them. 

In 1812, Johannes Eleazar, an Armenian of great distinction, who was 
rivy counsellor to the Russian State, proposed to found an Armenian 
college, out of his own exclusive means, under the protection of the Russian 
overnment. He directed by his will, that his brother Joakim Eleazar 
should execute his intention. In 1814, Joakim laid at Moscow, the 
foundation of a most magnificent college, and after laying-out more than 
200,000 rubles from his own estate, (exclusive of the sum from the interest 
of the money left by his brother in the royal treasury,) the college was com- 
leted in 1816. The Eleazarian college has now a fund of 200,000 rubles, 
or 230,000 piastres in the royal treasury; the annual interest thereof is 
10,000 rubles. ‘To this sum, Joakim added a further amount, to enable 
the college to accommodate and educate 30 orphan and indigent Armenian 
youth. ‘I'wo sons of Joakim have charge of the establishment. A distin- 
guished committee aid them in their work. The college receives Armenian 
youths, as well as other students from foreign nations, all of whom learn 
the Armenian, Russian, Latin, French and German languages. ‘The course 
ends in six or seven years, more or less, according to the capacity of the 
students. ‘I'hirty Armenian youths are gratuitously supported. Besides 
grammar and rhetoric, they are instructed in geography, history, mathe- 
matics, logic, drawing, and other arts and sciences. Some study theology. 
The annual charge for every Armenian is 600 rubles in advance. They 
are to be from 11 to 14 years of age, of good morals, and of sound health, 
and able to read and write Armenian. 

The Armenian Bible was first printed in Amsterdam, by Dr. Voskan ; 
the second edition was printed at Venice; the third in Constantinople ; 


the fourth in Venice ; the fifth by the Russian Bible Society in 1817 ; the 
sixth in Serampore. 





FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Comparative estimate of the amount of animate and inanimate Force applied to Ag- 
riculture and the Arts, in France and Great Britain. 


[Abridged from M. Charles Dupin.) 


THE 31,800,000 inhabitants which now constitute the population of France, are equiva- 
lent to a power of 12,609,057 individuals of the male sex, at the age of full vigor. It 
is a position generally admitted in France, that two thirds of the population are employed 
in agriculture ; and that a third only is occupied in manufacturing and commercial pur- 
suits. Hence it results that France possesses 


A human agricultural power equivalent to thatof __ 8,406,038 laboring men, 
And a power of industry, manufacturing and commercial, equal to 4,203,019 


Total, 12,609,057 


extraneous force 
enumerated: but 
pally that of the 


Were it not that the industry of man had found the means of calling 
lo its aid, its means would be confined to the amount of power above e¢ 
man employs other forces than his own in agricultural labors, and princi 
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horse, of the ass, of the mule, the ox, and the cow; and with the help of these, the ani- 
mate agricultural force of France has increased to the following sum :— 


Human race, . . . - 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,033 effective laborers. 
Horses, . . . + 1,600,000 “ 11,200,000 
Oxen and Cows, . . - 6,973,000 “ 17,432,000 
Asses, . - +++ 240,000 as 240,000 


Total, 37,278,038 
On making similar calculations of the agricultural force of Great Britain, and stating at 
15,000,000, the number of inhabitants of England and Scotland, of whom a third only 
are employed in agriculture, and the other two-thirds in commerce and manufactures, 
we shall have, 
Agricultural fores, . . . . 2,132,446 effective working men. 
Artisans of all professions, . 4,264,893 
Total, 6,397,339 
If we proceed in the same way with regard to Great Britain, as we have done with 
respect to France, and make a comparative calculation of the power in men, and the 
power in other animals, engaged in agriculture, we shall find, 





Humanrace, .... . 5,090,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective laborers. 
Horses of full growth, . . 1,250,000 = 8,750,000 
Oxen, Cows,&c. . . . ~ 5,900,000 a 13,750,000 


—_— —_ —_ _— 


Total, 24,632,446 
Ireland, approximating estimate, 7,455,701 


Total for the United Kingdom, 32,988,147 


Taking the proportion of this total force of 24,632,446 to the human force applicable to 
agriculture, we find it to be as 12. Whence it appears that the agriculturists of England 
and Scotland have discovered the means of creating a force, twelve times the amount of 
their personal corporeal force, by the use they make of domestic animals; while the 
additional force obtained through similar means by the French agriculturists does not 
amount to five times their own. It is calculated that in France there are 46,000,000 
hectares* of land made to yield produce ; so that there is an animate power equal to that 
of 810 laborers, for the cultivation of every thousand hectares. The total number of hec- 
tares of productive land in Great Britain is 21,643,000; so that there is an animate power 
equal to that of 1,138 working men for every thousand hectares. The produce of the 
land, in the respective countries, is in proportion to the power employed respectively in 
its cultivation. ‘The case is the same in regard to manufactures. 

The human force in France employed in commercial and manufacturing industry, is 
equivalent, according to the calculations already stated, to 4,203,019 effective working 
men; to this power must be added that supplied by the use of horses, the number of 
which is computed at 300,000 employed in transport, for the saddle, in draught, &e. 
whereby the animate force of France is raised to 6,303,019 power of men. 

The human force of Great Britain employed in commerce and manufactures, is equiva- 
Jent to 4,264,893 effective men; to this power then must also be added the power of 
250,000 animals, employed in divers works of industry. These will raise the animate 
force of England and Scotland to 6,014,893 ; to which there must be superadded the ap- 
proximating value of 1,260,604 effective men for Ireland: so that the commercial and 
manufacturing animate power of the United Kingdom must be computed at 7,275,497 
laboring men. 

To these animate powers should be joined also, in the case of both the countries, the 
inanimate powers, or the force supplied by water, wind and steam; and the whole pro- 
ductive and commercial manufacturing power of England and France will be ascertained. 

The total number of mills in Franee has been computed by the French authors on 
stati-tics at 76,000, of which about 10,000 may he set down as windmills ; the total force 
of hydraulic machines employed for forges, furnaces, and machinery of every kind, is 
equal to the third part of that of the 10,000 windmills; the wind as employed in naviga- 
tion, is equivalent to the power of 3,000,000 of men; and, lastly, the steam-engines in 
operation in France, exceed the power of 60,000 dynames,t equivalent to the power of 
480,000 working men turning a winch. 

It has been calculated also, by the same writers, that besides windmills, hydraulic 
machines, &c , Great Britain possesses in steam-engines alone a moving power of at least 








* A hectare contains 10,000 square metres, or 100 ares. An English acre is very nearly equal to 40 
ares; therefore a hectare is about 2k acres. 


t A dyname is equal to a thousand killograms raised to the height of 1,000 metres; eight men employed 
at a winch, can in one day raise a thousand killograms to the height of a thousand metres, or in other 
words, can produce a dyname of labor. 
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800,000 dynames, the effect of which is equal to the power of 6,400,000 men employed 
at the windlass. The commercial and manutacturing power of France is, therefore, in 
proportion to that of Great Britain, as follows :— 


France. Great Britain, 

2 Animate force . . . . 6,303,019 men power 7,275,497 men power. 
ay (re and Hydraulic engines 1,500,000 1,200,000 
=o YWindmills . . . . . (853,383 240 000 
es ) Wind and navigation . . 3,000,000 12,000,000 
£&(Steam-engines . . . . . 400,000 6,400,000 
Total force 11,536,352 27,115,497 
Ireland = 1,002,667 






Total 





23,118,164 


Thus, the total of the inanimate force applied to the arts of all descriptions in France, 
scarcely exceeds the fourth of the same power applied to the same purposes in Great 
Britain; and the whole animate and inanimate power of Great Britain, applied to manu- 
factures and commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied in France. The 
agricultural power and the manufacturing and commercial power of the two countries 
bear a corresponding proportion to the total of the agricultural and manufactured produce, 
and their value in commerce. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons delivered on various occasions, with Addresses. 
Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1834. pp. 436. 


Tue subjects of the sermons in this volume, are the following :—The great theme of 
preaching, at the installation of Mr. Blagden, Boston; the importance of an affectionate 
manner in the pulpit, at the ordination of Mr. Withington, Newbury ; the connection 
between a house of worship and the ministry of the gospel, at a dedication in South 
Bridgewater ; the benefit of religious institutions, at a dedication in Wellington; minis- 
terial courtesy, at the Convention of Congregational Ministers; the Christian standard, 
before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company; the gospel preached to the poor, 
and the claims of the fatherless and widow, before charitable societies, Boston; the 
importance of spiritual knowledge, before the Society for Propagating the Gospel ; 
political aspect of the world favorable to the propagation of the gospel, at the annual 
Thanksgiving; the faith of the pilgrims, delivered at Plymouth; and review of minis- 
terial duty, delivered on the 20th anniversary of the author’s ordination. There are 
two speeches: one before the American Bible Society; the other before the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College. There is a temperance address; three funeral ad- 
dresses; an address at the landing of the Dorchester settlers; and an address on the 
d0th anniversary of American Independence. 

The volume affords an excellent illustration of the author’s remark, “ that human life 
is made up of occasions,” as well as of another remark, “ that the life of a clergyman, 
at the present day, is more than ordinarily associated with occasional services.” We 
suppose that these sermons and addresses are but a small part of the similar services, 
which Dr. Codman, in a ministry of twenty-seven years, has been called upon to per- 
form ; yet this volume contains twenty specimens of these occasional efforts. We are 
glad they are given to the public. They will be interesting memorials of the author, 
in the view of his numerous personal friends in this country and in Europe. They are 
also eloquent exhibitions of some of the prominent doctrines and duties of the Christian 
religion. All of them are judicious, well-considered, and in good taste. We know of 
no word which characterizes them better than becoming. Every thing is in good keep- 
ing with the occasion and with the attendant circumstances. As a marked instance, 


By John Codman, D. D. 
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we refer our readers to the Address before the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 

ity. It is a temperate, dignified, and masterly examination of one of the most impor- 
tant questions ever agitated in this commonwealth. The funeral addresses are full of 
evidence of the author’s warm and delicate sympathy with mourning friends. The 
mechanical execution of the volume, is without fault. 


The Comprehensive Commentary. 

The two volumes of this commentary already published, embrace the four evangelists, 
and the Old Testament from Genesis to Judges inclusive. We understand that the 
third volume, which commences with Ruth, is about half completed, and inay be ex- 
pected in the course of a few months. It will be enriched with a variety of plates, 
maps, and other illustrations. The principal editor is the Rev. Dr. William Jenks, 
He receives essential aid from the Rev. L. 1. Hoadley and Mr. J. W. Jenks. Fessenden 
& Co. are the publishers. The whole work, when completed, will be an excellent 


practical commentary on the Scriptures. 


Dr. Wayland’s Elements of Mora! Philosophy. 

We are not surprised that this work has passed to a second edition. The high 
Christian ground which the author takes, as well as his sound philosophical views, will 
meet a want which has been long and extensively felt. The work has just been issued 
from the press of Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, Boston, in an abridged form, for the use 
of schools and academies. In general, the results only are stated, without the process 
of argumentation. Questions are appended. The volume is well deserving a place in 
the numerous academies and grammar-schools of the land. 


The Puritan, by John Oldbug, Esq., in 2 volumes. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 
1836. 

These are miscellaneous volumes, somewhat in the manner of the Adventurer and 
Spectator. We have no hesitation in saying that they will be read. The style is 
pointed, piquant, and terse in the highest degree. The author holds a practised pen, 
which makes itself felt on every page. 


Rev. N. Bouton’s Sermon at Concord. 

This Sermon, delivered at Concord, N. H., at the tercennary of the printing of the 
English’ Bible, is a valuable historical discourse ; one, we are happy to say, of a great 
number, which the interesting event commemorated called forth in this country and in 
Great Britain. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Memoir. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


Our readers will find in this volume, very interesting notices of Ceylon, and of the 
American mission established on the island. 


Professor Upham’s Manual of Peace. 


A timely and important production; a proof that cultivated and able minds are 
beginning to turn their attention to the claims of a very interesting branch of benev- 
olent effort. 


Sermons on Civil and Social Duties, by Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Boston: William 
Peirce, 1835. 


Mr. Winslow has, in this volume, discussed with great ability, and in a Christian 
spirit, several questions of fundamental importance. If any of our readers should dis- 
sent from some of his positions, they will be struck with the vigor and ingenuity of his 
reasonings. 





1836.] 
EDUCATION. 


TuereE is a fact, which is most im- 
portant to keep in view, namely, that in 
England, and in every other country 
rapidly advancing in civilization, offences 
against the person are diminished, pre- 
cisely in the proportion that the means 
of education are enlarged. The greater 
exhibition of offences has been found, 
not only in England, but in France, 
in the United States, in Switzerland, to | 
be limited to the smaller offences | 
against property. For example—in | 

| 
| 





London and Middlesex, as stated by | 
Mr. Peel in the House of Commons, 
the number of commitments in 1820 
was 2,77:3; in 1826, 3,457 ; increase of | 
commitinents 684 ;—in 1820, of these | 
commitments, the number for larceny, 
was 1,384;—in 1826, 2,118; increase | 
of commitments for larceny, 734. Thus, | 
we see, that whilst in 1826, there was 
a large increase of offences against | 
property, there was an actual diminu- | 
tion of crimes against the person. 


<p 


MAXIMS. | 


We observe a contrariety in some 
maxims to one another. Pope, the 
poet, has a line, “ A little learning is a | 
dangerous thing,” which we often hear 
repeated, as a maxim, by those who have 
but a very little themselves. We have 
also this other maxim, “ Half a loaf is | 
better than no bread;” and this is | 
certainly true of bread. Is it not likely | 
to be true of knowledge also? Try it) 
in a few practical cases. A little 
knowledge of navigation is better to 
the sailor than no knowledge. A little 
knowledge of soils, and seasons, and 
cropping, and stock, is better for the 
farmer than no knowledge. A little 
knowledge of tailoring is better to the 
tailor than no knowledge. A little 
knowledge of anatomy is better to the 
surgeon than no knowledge. The} 
truth is, that much knowledge is the | 
best thing; a little knowledge the 
next best; and no knowledge the worst | 
of all. The line of the poet is good in | 


the sound, bad in the sense. | 
—>— | 

Fatse despatch is one of the most dangerous | 
things to business that can be. It is like that which | 
the physicians call pre-digestion, or hasty digestion, | 
which is sure to fill the body full of crudities, and | 
secret seeds of diseases. | knew a wise man had it | 


for a by-word:; “Stay a little, that we may make 
an end the sooner.”— Bacon. 





| SAMUEL, 38. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 








QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


as B. HAGUE, Bap. ord. pastor, Eastport, Maine, Sept. 

23, 1835. 

T. CURTIS, Bap. inst. pastor, Bangor, Me. Sept. 39. 

JOHN N. WHIPPLE, Cong. inet. pastor, Dinmont, Me. Oct. 
14 


ANSON SHELDON, Cong. inst. pastor, Falmouth, Me. Oct. 
28 


S. TENNEY, Cong. isst. pastor, Elewocth, Me. Nov. 1, 

- % TAPPAN, Cong. ord. pastur, Frankton, Me. 
awe. . 

BENJAMIN RICE, Cong. inst. pastor, Buxton, Me. Dec. 9. 


ALVAH SPAULDING, Cong ord. pastor, Cornish, New 
i sropahire, Cet 1, 1835. 

STOKY HEBAKD, Cong. ord. evang. Lebanon, N. H. Oct. 
‘2t. 

C. W. RICHARDSON, Cong. ord. evang. Franconia, N. H. 
Nov, 3. 

UENKY EK EASTMAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Brovkline, N. H. 
Dec. 9. 

— . NCASTER, Cong. inst. pastor, Gilmanton, N. H. 
Jec. 16, 


LYMAN CULVER, Bap. ord. pastor, West Roxbury, Ver- 
mout, Oct. 27, 1835. 


ERAS! US DICKINSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, Sep 9, 1835 

CHRISTOPHE M. NICHOLS, Cong. ord. pastor, Gloucester 
Harbor, Mass. Sept. <9. 

PHI. te CLARK, Cong. inst. pastor, Windsor, Mass. 
Sept. <9. 

MAK!YN TUPPER, Cong. inst. pastor, E. Longmeadow, 
Mass. (ct. 7. 

PAUL, COUCH, Cong. inst. pastor, N. Bridgewater, Mass. 


Oct. 7. 
DAVID TILTON, Cong. ord, pastor, Ecigartown, Mass, Oct. 


14. 
LEWIS COLBY, Bup. ord. evang. Cambridgeport, Mass. 
er. 18. 
JOHN D. SWEET, Unit. inst. pastor, Kingston, Mass. Oct. 21. 
JONATHAN ALDA&ICH, Bap. inst. pastor, Worcester, Mass, 
thet. 27. 
JOB CUSHMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Prescott, Mase ('et 28. 
JuOHN C. THOMPSON, Cong. ord. pastor, Rowe, Mass. Uct. 


28. 
| LEMUEL PORTER, Jr. Bup. inst. pastor, Lowell, Mass. Oct. 


EDWARD J, FULLER, Cong. inst. pastur, Hardwick, Mass. 


Nov. 4. 

JAMES BARNABY, Bap. inst. pastor, Townsend, Mass, 
Nov. 4. 

ISRAEI. Gi. ROSE, Cong. inst. pastor, Chesterfield, Mase. 
Nov. 18. 

HARRISON G. O, PHIPPS, Unit. ord. pastor, Cohasset, 
Mies. Nov. 18. 

JOSEPH HOMGUES, Bap. ord. pastor, Weston, Mass. Nov. 18. 

F. AUGUSTUS WILLARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Newton, Mass, 
Nov. 29. 

JOHN 8. ©. ABBOTT, Cong. inst. pastor, Roxbury, Mass. 
Nov. 23. 

WIIL.1.1AM M. RICHARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, Deerfield, 
Mass. Nov. 25, 

EBERK CARPENTER, Cong. inst. pastor, Southbridge, Mase. 
Dec. lt. 

JOSIAH C. WALDO, Univ. inst. pastor, Lynn, Mass. Dec. 10. 

SAMUEL G. APPLETON, Upis. ord. priest, Hanover, Mass. 


Dec. 10. 

WILLIAM BARRY, Unit. inst. pastor, Framingham, Mase. 
Dec. 16. 

ALEXANDER LOVELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Phillipston, 
Mass. Dec. 16. 

ABE!, PATUEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Sandu ich, (Monument,) 
Miss. Dec. 

ROGER C. HA 
23. 

GEOKGE B. IDF, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, Masa. Dec. 20. 


16. 
TCH, Cong. inst. pastor, Warwick, Mass. Dec. 


REUBEN MOREY, Bap. ord. pastor, Smithfield, Rhode 
Island, Sept. <9, 1835. E 

CYRUS MASUN, Cong. inst. pastor, Providence, R. I. Oct. 7. 

ISRAEL T. OTIS, Cong. ord. pastor, Lebanon, Goshen Soc. 
Connecticut, Juve 10, 1835. 

SYLVESTER SELDEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Hebron, Conn. 
Sept. 30 

JOHN B IRTLETT, Cong. inet. portor, Avon, Conn. Oct. 28, 

CHARLES W. ROGERS, Cong. ord. evang. Plymouth, Conn. 
Uct. 28. 

— —— LYMAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Plymouth, Conn. 
Oct. 23. 


L. R. POWELL, Pres. ord. pastor, Scott, New York, Sept. 
16, 1835, 
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PLAVEL hy MINES, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 

WILL AM. TOWNL EY, inst. Centreville, N. Y. Sept. 7 

— W. SEELEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Hillsdale, N.  # 


LE Vere rT HULL, Pres. inst. pastor, Angelica, N. Y. Sept. 


JOSEPH S. EMERY, ord. evang. Collins, N. Y. Sept. 30. 
ISAAC J. RICK, Pres. ord. evang. Ontan , N. Y. Septe aber. 
NATHANIEL HURD, Cong. inst. paster, Georget wo, N. ¥. | 
Oct. b. Roe 
RODERICK H. RANNEY, Epis. ord. deacon, New York, | 
N. Y¥. Oct. 1. ; aos. ae 
JOHN L. WATSON, Epis. ord. deacon, New York, N. ¥. 


(vet. HI. , . = } 
— - BROWN, Epis. ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 
EDMUND EMBU RY, Epis. ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 

(het. Ud. 

ZENAS BLISS, Cone. ord. evang. Sheridan, N. Y. Oct. 28 : 
ORVILLE DEWEY, Unit. inst. pastor, New York, N. Be 


Nov. I. . : > 
ORSON P. CLINTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Lewis, N. Y. 
Nov 
7 at iB ‘u SKINNER, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, New York 


1 N . i , , . 
cu ARLES JONES, Epis. ord, deacon, Brooklyn, N. Y. Nov. 


29 
DANIEL BEERS, Pres. inst. pastor, Greenport, L. 1. N.Y. 


Dec. 3 

HUGH I. WILSON, Pres ord. evang. Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, Oct. 1835. 

WILLIAM BUSHNELL L., Pres. inst. pastor, Parsippany, N. J. 
Oct. 27. 

JOHN ANDE RSON, Pres. ord. pastor, Baskingridge, N. J. 
‘det, Vs 

THOMAS P. HUNT, Pres. inst. pastor, Newark, N. J. Nov. 3. 

THE ODOKE W. SIMPSON, Pres. ord. evang. Cranterry, 
N. J. Dec. 7 

SA — EL He McDONAL D, Pres. ord. evang. Cissbiots, | 


. J. Dec. 7. | 
| 


JOHN SHARON, Pres. iust. pastor, Wysox, Pennsylvania, | 
Nov. %5, 1835. 


WILLIAM P. HILL, Pres. ord. evang. Callihan’s Mills, | 
South Carolina, Dee. 4, 1835. | 
RANDOLPH BRADFORD, Pres. ord. evang. Barnwell Dis- 
trict, S.C. Dec. 6. | 
WILLIAM B. YATES, Pres. ord. Charleston, S.C. Dec. 8. | 
| 


ELIWJATI SUI. LIVAN, Bap. ord. evang. Sarepta, Alabama, | 
Nov. 22, 1835, 


JOHN H. NORMENT, Epis. ord. priest, Franklin, Tennessee, | 


Nov, 22, 1835. 
NATH. AN Ww. MU NROE, Epis. ord. priest, Franklin, Tenn. 
Nov. 22. 


FREDERICK W.GRAVES, Pres. ord. pastor, Alton, Illinois, 
Nov. 18, 1835. 


Whole number in the above list, 80. | 


| 
SUMMARY. | 
Ordinations ...eccscseeees Al STATES 
Tnatullations..ccccceccccce 39 Maine.ccocccccccese cooce «OT I 
— New Hampshire....... coe «65 | 
Totel.cccccccces ccoccccce GO Vermont.ccccccccccce eooe 1 | 
Massachusetts ....... coco 28] 
OFFICES. Rhode Island ...... mn Ol 
Pastord.cccccccccccccccce 57 Connecticut. .ccccccccccce 5 | 
| CE: Ek ema | 
EE | rE | 
DeaconScccccccccccccccce 8 Ponneylvaniac.ccccccccse 1 
Not specified....cccsseeee 2 South Carolina.....cce.o. 3 
—= Alabama ccccccrcceccccee | 
Tetalcccocccccecccccccce GD TenneasO@cecccccccccecce 8 
Bin@ls cecccccccccccsccee 8 
DENOMINATIONS, pa 
TetAliccccescccecccscoses GW 


Congregational......+00+. 86 
DATES. 
Baptist .cccccccccccccccce 12 1935. June...ccccccccccce 2 


Presbyterian ... ssecseeees 18 





Episcopalian .ecccesseesee 8 September...esceee 14 
Unitarian... secscccccceee 4 October....eees soos 27 
Universalist.ccccccosscsee 1 November...sseeeee 21 
Not specified...ccceseeese December.....02002 17 
Totalicrs socccccccccccce 80 Total. cocccccccccccccces 90 


| JOHN CORNWELL, et. 





AND DEATHS. 


[Fes. 








QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


JACOB FLINT, Unit. Cohasset, Massachusetts, October, 1835. 


JAMES FREEMAN, D. D. et. 76, Independent, Boston, 
Mass. Nov. 14. 

NICHOLAS B, WHITMAN, et. 64, Cong. Hingham, Mass. 
Dec. 26. 


DAV ¥ T.. PERRY, et. 59, Cong. Sharon, Connecticut, Oct. 
7 53. 
HE Nk 'y . ROWLAND, et. 72, Cong. Windsor, Conn. Nov. 


HENK Y LINES, et. 53, Bap. New Haven, Conn. December. 

NICHOLAS LANSING, et. 87, Tappan, New York, Sept. 
6, 1535. 

TIMOTHY DW IGHT, Moscow, N. Y. Oct. 13. 

JONATHAN WHITAKER, et. 64, Henrietta, N. ¥. Nov. 19, 

JAMES IRVINE, wt. 45, New York, N. Y. Stew. 25. 

GILBERT L. SMITH, et. <3, New York, N. ¥Y. November. 


62, Millstone, New Jersey, Nov. 
16, Is35. 

THEOPHILUS PARVIN, et. 37, Pres. Fairfield, N. J. Dec. 
15. 


ROBERT GRAHAM, Pres. Newcastle, Delaware, Nov. 4, 


1535, 


JAMES MAGRAW, D. D. et. 61, West Nottingham, Mary- 


ml, Oct. 20, 1835. 


| REUBEN H. DAVIS, et. 55, Pres. Bel-Air, Md. 
| 


P. W. Cl. —e zt, 23, Meth. Epis. Camden, South Carolina, 


det. 3, 


EDWARD P. ?P OSTELL, at. 38, McIntosh, 8. C, Oct. 7. 


| STEPHEN SAUNDERS, et. 59, Pres. Milan, Ohio, June 3, 


1835. 


| JONATHAN WINCHESTER, at. 54, Geauga Co. O. Aug. 17. 


EBENEZER HIBBARD, Pres. Amesville, O. Sept. 8. 
RICHARD CAMPBEL. L, New Athens, O. Nov. 16, 


| GILBERT PAY, et. 32, Cong. Wadsworth, O. Nov. 27. 


Whole number in the above list, 23. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20 to 30..ccccccccsee B 

30 40... ccccccccsce 3 Massachusetts.coccccccccee 8 
40 BO-ccccce cooce 1 Connecticuteccccccccccccee 8 
GO Docveccccccccce & Wow VorBeccccoccsccscese & 
GO T0.ccccccceccee 4 New Jersey.cocccccccccees 2 
a See cocce BS Delawar@.ccccccccccccccce | 
80 90...... cccccce 2 Maryland cccccccccccccces 8 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


A letter from Dr. Scudder of Ceylon, addressed individually to 
the Young Men in the colleges and seminaries of learning 
in the United States of America, who have not yet chosen 
the Lord Jesus as their portion. 


My pEAR Frienp,— 

You may think it rather a singu- 
lar circumstance, that one who is above 
12,000 miles from America, and who is 
moreover a total stranger, should be the 
author of a letter to you. But pass by this 
and kindly bestow your attention upon what 
Ihave to say.—This is the day which has 
been set apart by many Christians, as a day 
of fasting and prayer in your behalf. There 
are various reasons, which, as they think, 
imperiously demand such a course of pro- 
cedure. Several of these I will mention. 

In the first place, they feel that you are 
waging a warfare with your Creator, which 
they exceedingly desire to see terminated ; 
a warfare which aims at no less than the 
destruction of his government throughout 
the universe ; yea, which aimsat HIs OWN 
destruction. You perhaps start back with 
horror at the thought; butif you will ana- 
lyze your conduct, you will find that this is 
the only legitimate construction which can 
be put upon it. God has a right to you and 
yours. He has set up a kingdom in this 
world, and commanded you as one of his 
subjects to render him your obedience. 
The essence of this obedience consists in an 
entire surrender of the heart to him, and 
an aim to glorify him in every thought, 
word, and action. Neither of these have 
you done. Consequently, you are in a state 
of enmity with him. You virtually declare 
that you will not obey his laws. Your 
language is, “* What is the Almighty, that 
I should serve him ?” 

In the second place, they feel that such 
conduct will be disastrous only to yourself. 
God is almighty. He will maintain his 
authortiy ; and the warfare in which you 
are engaged, will certainly end in your de- 
feat and utter ruin. You have an instruc- 
live exhibition of the consequences of such 
a warfare, in the angels who kept not their 

rst estate. They were expelled from 
heaven and shut up inhell. Of course God 
will make no distinction between your con- 


VOL. VIII, 


duct and theirs. ‘ The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” And remember that if you die 
in your sins, you die to enter upon a state 
of wretchedness which is to continue for- 
ever. You will be obliged to wear out 
eternal ages in bearing the wrath and curse 
of a righteous and just God: to become a 
| prey to that worm which never dies, and to 
| that fire which is never to be quenched. 
| O, it is this latter circumstance which over- 
| whelms the minds of Christians, and which, 
‘to say nothing of other reasons, constrains 
them to prostrate themselves at the foot- 
stool of sovereign Mercy, and plead that 
God may saye you from so tremendous a 
doom. 

In the third place, they feel that you are 
acting a part, which even you, in your mo- 
ments of proper reflection, will acknowledge 
to be exceedingly ungrateful. God is your 
creator, your preserver, your bountiful 
benefactor. From your earliest years to 
this moment, he has caused your cup to 
overrun with blessings. When you have 
been hungry, he has fed you. When you 
have been thirsty, he has given you drink. 
When you have been sick, he has directed 
to, and blest the means made use of for your 
recovery. You are alive and well thisday, 
while many who commenced life with you, 
have been cut down and consigned to ever- 
lasting burnings. These mercies from a 
Being whom you have daily been provoking 
for many years, you will acknowledge, 
ought to be rewarded by a different course 
of conduct. Great, however, as these mer- 
cies are, they are small when compared 
with the great spiritual benefits conferred 
upon you. When you was under sentence 
of everlasting condemnation, he parted with 
his only begotten Son to die for you. Be 
astonished, O ye heavens! wonder, O thou 
earth! at this exhibition of divine mercy. 
Yes, to rescue you from eternal torment, 
Jesus left the joys of heaven, came down 
and sojourned upon earth, a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. For you he 
agonized in the garden, and hung with 
streaming veins upon the cross. For you 
he cried out, My God, my God, why hast 
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head and died. 
In the fourth place, they feel that your 
, / ° 1 1} 


conduct is not on V Viera Pili, DU TITTY 
criminal, Though - bave touched upon 
this pout before, allow me to dw Hi a mee 
ment more upon it Tell hor what 
were you made? Let conscicuee, let rea- 
son furnish the reply in the secrecy of re- 


tirement; when none but the eyes of Him 
who created you, ave upon you, Look at 
yourself, an intellectual being, made in the 
image of God, and destined to immortality. 


What do you conceive was the design of 


Gou’s creating you and endowing you with 
such powers? was it that you might live 
for self, that you might promote your own 
aggrandizement, that you might obtain the 
applauses of your fellow men ?—No.—But 
that you might glorify Ged and do goud to 
others. Wili a man rob God? Yet he 
who withholds from God his allections and 
services, robs hin of his due. Creation is 
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thou forsaken me? For you he bowed his; happy to assure you, that he would not 


' give one hour of the enjoyment he has found 


undoubtedly the most perfect ground of | 


property. We say, and very correctly too, 
that whatever a man 
Now God made you, and you are theretore 
his, without the least qualilication. He 


makes is his own. | 


in it, for all the vain pleasures you have 
ever enjoyed. Nothing, my 


dear young 
more preposterous, than for 
as Ho other portion than this 
of enjoying happiness. = [| 


fii smal, ¥ 
Ole whio | 

world, to talk 
should as soon expect to hear of a inan who 
Was going to a place of execution, talking 
of enjoying happiness. What, a man be 
happy, when the God who made him is his 
enemy, and against whom it may be the 
gates of heaven are barred forever! <A man 
be happy, who, ere to-morrow’s sun arises, 
may be writhing and weltering in the flames 
below!* Goto the death-bedsof tho-e who 
have given the pleasures of the world a full 
trial, and Jearn their utter vanity.—* Their 
departure is without peace. Clouds of hor- 
ror lower upon their closing eyelids, most 
sadly foreboding the blackness of darkness 
forever. When the last sickness seizes 
their frame and the inevitable change ad- 
vances, When they see the fatal arrow fit- 
ling to their strings, see the deadly anchor 
aiming at their heart, and feel the invenom- 
ed shaft fastening in their vitals, alas, what 


_fearfulness comes upon them; what horri- 


has an absolute right to command your | 


services. Not only are his creatures his 
property, but all theirs is his: their tim: 
their faculties of soul and body, their learn- 


ing, their possessions, their very sources of | 


enjoyment are his. He has, therefore, an 
indisputable right to claim that you and all 
you have should be devoted to him, and 
expended in promoting his glory. Conse- 
quently, you have no more right to employ 
your talents to the promotion of your ownin- 
terests, than to take another man’s property. 
Oh, let me entreat you to beware how you 
any longer pervert the talents God has 


given you.—Remember that your day of 


reckoning ts just at hand. 

In the filth place, they feel that you may 
become much happier by embracing the 
Saviour, than you can be in your present 
situation. This opinion, they are aware is 
at variance with that of the worldling. He 
would fain persuade you, that Christians are 
gloomy, unhappy beings, and that happiness 
is to be found only in his ranks. But you 
must remember that he is very unfit to sit 
in judgment upon things of which he knows 
nothing. Were a Hottentot to see a Her- 


schel so engaged in his contemplations of 


the heavenly bodies, as to be lost to every 


object around him, he would be ready | 


enough to pronounce him a madman. Let | b@¢@ Sr . : * oai 
| of animal spirits, and a large circle of gay and dissi- 


him, however, enjoy his intellectual feast 
for an hour, and he would long to be a par- 
ticipator with him in his joys, 





ble dread overwhelms them. Elow do they 
stand shuddering and aghast upon the tre- 
mendous precipice, excessively afraid to 
plunge inio the abyss of eternity, yet utterly 
unable to maintain their standing on the 
verge of life.” 

* O what pale reviews, what startling 
prospects conspire to angment their sorrows. 
They look backward and behold a most 
melancholy scene. Sins unrepented of, 
mercy slighted, and the day of grace end- 
ing. They look forward, and nothing pre- 
sents itself but the righteous Judge, the 
dreadfulstribanal and a most solemn reckon- 
ing. They roll around their affrighted eyes 
on attending friends. If accomplices in de- 
bauchery, it sharpens their anguish to con- 
sider this further aggravation of their guilt, 
that they have not sinned alone ; but drawn 
others into the snare. If religious acquaint- 
ances, it strikes a fresh gash into their hearts, 
to think of never seeing them any more, but 
only at an unapproachable distance, separat- 
ed by the unpassable gulf.—Thus they lie 
groaning out the poor remains of life ; their 





* The worldling, even in the midst of his supposed 
enjoyment, is oiten the victim of indescribable 
wretchedness. This was remarkably exemplified in 
the case of the celebrated Col.Gardiner. “As he 
had a strong constitution of body, and a great flow 


pated companions, he seemed as amply qualified as 


| most men to range in the field of animal enjoyments, 


The world. | 


ling must taste of the pleasures of religion, | 


before you are to pay the least attention to 
his opinion. He who addresses you was 
once a worldling. Religion then possessed 
no charms, 


versed. He has tasted its pleasures, and is 


But the scene has been re- | 


and extract from it, all that it iscapable of yielding. 
Yet in the meridian of his joys, he bitterly expert- 


-enced that even in laughter the heart is sorrowful, 


and theend of that mirth ts heaviness. Being at one 


tine congratulated by some of his dissolute compan- 
ions, on his distinguished felicity, and a dog happen- 
ing to come jnto the room, he could not forbear 
groaning inwardly and saying to himself, ‘0 that I 
were that dog.’” 
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limbs bathed in sweat; their hearts strug- | insect in the beams of the sun, exulting, yet 


gling with convulsive throes ; > Pp: ins unsup- 
portab le throbbing through every pulse, 
and innumerable darts of agony transtixing 
their conse ience.”’ *“O time! time!” cried 
out the wretched Altamont, * it is fit that 
thou shouldst thus strike thy murderer to 
the heart! How art thou fled furever. A 
month! O for a single week ! 
for years, though an age were too little for | 
the much I have to do. Remorse for the 
past throws my thoughts on the future 
Worse dread of the future strikes it back on 
the past. 
And is there another hell. O thou 
phe med yet indulge ‘nt Lord God! hell it- 
self will be a refuge, if it hides me from thy 
frown.” 

In that dread moment when the frantic soul 

Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 

Runs to each avenue and shrieks for help, 

But shrieks in vain! How wishfully she looks 

On all she’s leaving, now no longer hers. 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

O might she stuy to wasii away her crimes 

And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight, 

Her very eyes weep bluod, and ev’ry groan 

She heaves, is big with horror; but the foe, 

Like a staunch murd’rer steady to his purpose, 

Pursues her close through every lane of life, 

Nor misses once the track ; but presses on 

Till fore’d at last to the tremendous verge, 

At once she sinks, 
When you have witnessed the end of the 
wicked, go to the sick and dying chambers of 
Christians, and Jearn the pleasures of reli- 
gion. “JT am going to mount Zion,” said 
the Rev. Dr. Payson, ‘*to the city of the 
living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born, and to God the judge of all. The ce- 
lestial city is full in my view. Its glories 
beam upon me ; its breezes fan me; its odors 
are wafted to me; its sounds strike upon my 
ears, and its spiritis breathed into my heart. 
Nothing separates me from it, but the river of 
death, which now appears as an insignificant 
rill, that may be crossed ata single step. when- 
ever God shall give permission. The Sun 
of righteousness has been gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer, appearing larger and 
brighter as he approached, and now he fills 
the whole hemisphere, pouring forth a flood 


of glory, in which I seem to float lixe an | S hae 
j Xe 





* The death-bed scene mentioned above, of course 
I did not witness; but I have witnessed those both | 
of the righteous and the wicked. I have seen the 
joy of the one, and the distress of the other. Never | 
shall I forget ‘the awful death of a young person, 
about twenty years of age, who was a patient of | 
mine. florror-past imagination sat lowering upon 
her brow, while she stood shuddering and aghast | 
upou the tremendous precipice. I he ard her doletul 
Cries. She fell—I saw her no more. 
could present her before you, as she appeared while 
reason retained its powers, that you might hear the 


solemn warnings she gave the young, not to put off 


repentance as she had done. And would that I 
could also show you thut mournful countenance 
Which remained as a sad monument of the wreck 
there bad been within, lung after death had closed 
her eyes forever, Never, never, shall 1 forget it. 


almost trembling, while I gaze on the ex- 


| cessive brightness, and wondering with un- 


1 ask not | 


itterable wonder, why God should deign 
thus to shine upon a sinful worm. A sin- 
heart and single tungue seem alto- 


gether inadequate to my wants. IT wanta 


! 
gue 


|whole heart for every separate emotion, 
and a whole tongue to express that emo- 
}tion.” Again, ** 1] can find no words to ex- 
| press my happiness I seem to be swim- 


I turn and turn and tind no ray. | 
blas- | 


Would that [| 


iuing ina river of pleasure, which is carry- 
ing me on tothe great fountain. Last night, 
I had a full, clear view of death as the king 
of terrors, how be comes and crowds the poor 
| sinner to the very verge of the precipice of 
destruction, and then pushes him down 
headlong. But I felt that I had nothing to 
do with this, and | loved to sit like an infant 
at the feet of Christ, who saved me from 
this fate. I felt that death was disarmed of 
all its terrors; all that he could do, would 
be to touch me and let my soul loose to go 
to my Saviour. My soul, instead of growing 
weaker and more languishing as my body 
does, seems to be endued with an angel’s 
energies, and to be ready to break from the 
body and join those around the throne.” “I 
have suffered twenty times; yes, to speak 
within bounds, twenty times as much as I 
could in being burnt at the stake, while my 
joy in God so abounded as to render my 
sufferings not only tolerable but welcome.” 
** God is literally now my all in all. While 
he is present with me, no event can in the 
least diminish my happiness; and were the 
whole woild at my feet trying to minister 
to my comfort, they could not add one drop 
to the cup.” * it seems as if the promise, 
God shall wipe away all tears from thine 
eyes, Was already fulfilled in me as it re- 
:pects tears of sorrow, have no tears to 
shed now; but those of love, and joy, and 
thankfulness.” 

In the sixth place, they feel permneeet 
that you may, by embracing the Saviour, be 
the instrument of great blessings to others, 
In whatever situation you may be placed, 
whether as a statesman, a physic ian, a law- 
yer, a merchant, a farmer, or aminister of the 
gospel, your influence on the side of evil or 
good may be immense. If your example 
thousands may perhaps imitate it, 
and curse you forever in the world to come. 
| If on the contrary it is good, many by see- 
jing your good works, may ‘be induced to 
| glority your Father who is in heaven. Es- 
| pecially, should you become a minister of 
| the gospel, it is believed your sphere of use- 
fulness may be very large. You may be 
| made the instrument of rescuing multitudes 
from the wrath to come. O that the Head 
‘of the church would set his seal upon you 
for this purpose. O that you might from 
i this day be mduced to count all things as 
Joss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and in his strength 

resolve to become an ambassador of the 
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cross.—I would that you might even re- 
solve to join me in preaching Christ to the 
Gentiles. —Do you wonder that I feel and 
express such a desire 7?—Wonder not.—I 
have been in a heathen land for many years. 
My eyes have witnessed the most abject 
moral, intellectual, and physical degra- 
dation; the most censlaving idolatry, and 
such vile and polluting aboiminations, that I 
dare not even mention them. Involved in 
all this wretchedness, are hundreds of mii- 
lions, in this eastern world, without an in- 
dividual to afford them the least help.—l 
think of my native land for such help—for 
those who will come to pour upon their 
dark minds the light of heavenly truth, and 
joint them to the Lamb of God.—l look at 
o- colleges and seminaries of learning, and 
see thousends of young men receiving an 
education, and preparing for—what? Shall 
J say usefulness? But are you preparing 
for usefulness? Is that man usetul in the 
sight of God, who does not accomplish all 
the good he can? You may as a lawyer, a 
physician, a statesman, confer some tempo- 
ral benefits upon your fellow men. But 
what does true benevolence require?) Does 
it not require and aim at the accomplishment 
of the greatest possible good? ‘Thou shalt 


| his temple. 





Jove thy neighbor as thyself, is the com- | 


mand of God. ‘The heathen is your neigh- 
bor. Do you not want to save him from 
intellectual debasement, physical suffering, 
and, especially, eternal wo? Would you 
add to the misery of the world? Would 
you not do all you can to diminish it? Here 
then, is a wide field for your talents, your 
learning, your influence. Who so well 
qualified as you for diffusing through the 
world the happiness and glory of the gospel, 
and bringing it under the dominion of its 
Jawful Prince, the Prince of peace ? 
my dear friend, join with me, join with 
others, in efforts to make Christ 
known ; to save immortal souls from ever- 
lasting burnings. O that you felt the force 
of this motive. Eternity will show the folly, 
the vileness of living for one’s self, and the 
dignity, the blessedness of living for the 
good of others. 

Having pointed out several of the rea- 
sons why Christians feel themselves called 
upon to fast and pray in your behalf, I will 


Jesus 


| Saviour. 
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looks down from heaven to greet you with 
his smiles. No Iloly Ghost descends to 
take possession of your body and make it 
The awful curses of a broken 
law are denounced against you. The angel 
of death stands with his sword drawn, wait- 
ing only to receive the command tocut you 
down and cast you into outer darkness. 
Nothing, nothing but the mere mercy of 
that God who is angry with you, keeps you 
from hell one moment. ‘ How little the 
thought, that though the sun may oft arise, 
rejcicing in his course, you are groping the 
dark road to death; that all the lights of 
heaven are extinguished upon your path, 
and for aught | know, the shades of prema- 
ture night may have spread their blackness 
over your undying spirit.” 

As this is the first, and probably will be 
the only effort I shall ever make for the 
salvation of your soul, I feel the momen- 
tous importance of saying every thing [ 
possibly can, to awaken you to the consid- 
eration of your dreadfully gloomy condition. 
Give me then, your attention for a few mo- 
ments longer. God is my witness, that I 
long to meet you in heaven: but this is al- 
together impossible, unless I can persuade 
vou to give up the pleasures of the world, 
and dedicate yourself unreservedly to your 
My dear friend, you believe the 
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_gospel.* You believe vou must embrace 


conclude principally with extracts from a) 


letter [ sometime ago wrote to a young 
friend; but which, | wish you to consider 
as applicable entirely to yourself. 

What is to be your end, remains to be 
seen. 
ception dreadiul, at the present, is as cer- 
tain as yourexistence. Day afterday is has- 
tening you on toeternity, and your work for 
it is not yet begun. O how dreary and dark 
and disconsolate is your path! No Sun ot 
righteousness ever sheds one ray of light 
upon it. No dews from the heavenly world 
distil upon it. The God who made you, looks 
with no complacency upon you. No Saviour 


That your state is beyond all con- | 


neglect it a moment longer? 


itor be lost. How then is it, that you do 
not let it engross your most solemn and im- 
mediate attention? Your judgment and 
conscience both bear witness, that it is the 
only thing really worthy of your considera- 
tion. And why will you suffer vourself to 
Tell me, Are 


you willing to lose your soul for the sake of 


Coine, | 


enjoying a few worldly pleasures for a sea- 
son? Would such a choice be wise? Let 


me entreat you to step into the grave-yard 


in your vicinity, and view the mouldering 
corpses of those who a short time ago, led 
in the ball-room, or at the card-party, or 
who spent their time in the pursuit of other 
worldly enjoyments, and ask them what 
they think of such pleasures now. O, me- 
thinks if they could speak, they, even they, 
would address you in such language, as 
you never yet have heard. They would 
tell you in such vivid strains of eloquence, 
of the horrors of that lake of fire and brim- 
stone, of which they heard while in the 
house of God; but which they disregarded 
and in which all their pleasures have ter- 
minated ; that the very * caul of your heart” 
would be rent in pieces, and you would ere 
you leit the spot, ery out, If this is the end 
of those who seek their happiness from the 





*1 tuke this for granted. Indeed if you are of 
that number, who profess to disbelieve the Serip- 
tures, or have doubts about their truth, you must 
not look to me for arguments to remove your difficul- 
ties. All lL have to say, is, look well ere you leap. 
Take good care that He who has been set as the 
corner stone in God’s spiritual buiiding, does not fal) 


| upon you and grind you to powder. 
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world, my soul come not thou into their 
secret, unto their assembly mine honor be 
not thou united. “Sin though seemingly 
«weet in the commission, yet at last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 
« Happy is the mar that findeth wisdom. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.” Would that I could 
persuade you to make trial of them. One 


single draught from her cup, would divest | 


you of all relish for those imaginary plea- 
sures, Which now dazzle your sight. Per- 
adventure, this may, with the divine bles- 
sing, be the case. I will turn supplicant, 
and beseech you to make such atrial. “I 
entreat you, by the majesty of that God, 
whose voice fills all heaven with reverence 
and obedience. 1 entreat you, by the ter- 
rors of his wrath, who could speak to you 
in thunder; who could, by one single act of 
his will, cut off this precarious life of yours, 
and send you down to hell. 1 beseech you, 
by his mercies—his tender mercies; by the 
bowels of his compassion, which still yearn 
over you as those of a parent over a dear 
son—a tender child, whom, notwithstanding 
his former ungrateful rebellion, ‘he earn- 
estly remembers him still.” I beseech you, 
further, by the name and love of our dying 
Saviour. I beseech you, by all the conde- 
scension of his incarnation; by the poverty 
to which he voluntarily submitted, that you 
might be enriched with eternal treasures ; 
by the agony which he endured in the gar- 
den, when his body was covered with ‘a 
dew of blood.’ I beseech you, by all that 
tender distress he felt, when his dearest 
friends forsook him, and fled, and his blood- 
thirsty enemies dragged him away like the 
meanest of slaves, and like the vilest of 
criminals. I beseech you, by the blows 
and bruises, by the stripes and lashes which 
this injured Sovereign endured, while in 
their rebellious hands; by the shame of spit- 
ting, from which he hid not that kind and 
venerable countenance. I beseech you, by 
the purple robe, the sceptre of reed, and 
the crown of thorns, which this King of 
glory wore, that he night set us among the 
princes of heaven. I beseech you, by the 
heavy burden of the cross, under which he 
panted, and toiled, and fainted, in the pain- 


ful way to Golgotha, that he might free us | 


from the burden of our sins. I beseech 
you, by the remembrance of those rude 
nails, which tore the veins and arterics, the 
nerves and tendons, of his sacred hands and 


feet, and by that invincible, that triumphant | 


goodness, which, while the iron pierced his 
flesh, engaged him to cry out, ‘ Father, for- 
give thei, for they know not what they do.’ 
I beseech you, by the unutterable anguish 
which he bore, when lifted up upon the 
cross, 
six painful hours, that you open your heart 
to those attractive influences, which have 
drawn to him thousands, and ten thousands. 


1 beseech you, by all that insult and derision 


wer 
and extended there, as on a rack, for | 
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| which the Lord of glory bore there ; by that 
parching thirst which could hardly obtain 
the relict oly inegar; by that doleful cry, so 
astonishing in the mouth of the only begot- 
ten of the Father, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? I beseech you, by 
that grace which subdued and pardoned a 
dying malefactor; by that compassion for 
sinners; by that compassion for you, which 
wrought in his heart, long as its vital motion 
| continued, and which ended not, when he 
bowed his head, saying, * It is tinished,’ and 
gave up the ghost. I beseech vou, by all 
the triumphs of that resurrection by which 
he was declared to be the Son of God, with 
power by the Spirit of holiness. I beseech 
you, by the memory of all that Christ has 
already done; by the expectation of all he 
will further do for his people. 1 beseech 
you, at once, by the sceptre of his grace, 
and by the sword of his justice, with which 
all his incorrigible enemies shall be slain 
before him, that you do not trifle away those 
precious moments, while his Spirit is thus 
breathing upon you; that you do not lose 
an opportunity which may never return, 
and on the improvement of which, your 
eternity depends. I beseech you, by the 
ruin of those who have trifled away their 
days, and are perished in their sins; and 
by the happiness of those who have em- 
braced the gospel, and are saved by it. I 
beseech you, by the great expectation of 
that important day, when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven ; by the ter- 
rors of a dissolving world ; by the sound of 
the archangel’s trumpet, and of that infi- 
nitely more awful sentence, ‘Come, ye 
blessed,’ and * Depart, ye cursed,’ with 
which that grand solemnity shall close. I 
beseech you, finally, by your own precious 
and immortal soul; by the sure prospect of 
a dying bed, or a sudden surprise into the 
invisible state, and as you would feel one 
spark of comfort in your departing spirit, 
when ‘your heart and flesh are failing.’ I 
beseech you, by your own personal appear- 
ance before the tribunal of Christ; by all 
the transports of the blessed, and by all the 
agonies of the damned—the one or the other 
of which, must be your everlasting portion. 
I affectionately entreat and beseech you, in 
the strength of all these united considera- 
i tions; as you will answer it to me, who, in 
that day, may be summoned to testify against 
-you; and, which is unspeakably more, as 
| you will answer it to your own conscience ; 
as you will answer it to the eternal Judge ;— 
‘that you dismiss not these thoughts, till you 
/have made a tesolute choice of Christ, and 
his appointed way of salvation; and till you 
have solemnly devoted yourself to God, in 
‘the bonds of an everlasting covenant.” 

And pow, my dear young friend, what is 
|your resolution? Considering yourself in 
the immediate presence of the heart-search- 
ing and rein-trying God, who stands ready 
to insert it in the book of his rernembrane 
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for examination at the final day, i ask, will 
you, or will you not, make an rnconditional 
surrender of yourself, as your conscience 
tells you you should, to your Saviour? | 
must have an answer. Techaige you in the 
most solemn tnanner, and in bis mame, not 
to stir from the spot where you are, without 


giving it tome. Upon the determination of | 


THIS MOMENT, perhaps, hangs your ever- 
lasting salvation, or everlasting damnation. 
“Quench not the Spirit,” * Grieve not the 
Spirit,” is the command of the God who 
made you. Will you, then, in detiance of 
this command, continue to grieve him any 
longer? I pause for an answer. What 
is it? Is it, that you will, trom this mo- 
ment, give up the world, repent of every 
sin, and dedicate yourself to your Saviour, 
in an everlasting covenant not to be broken :* 
If so, throw yourself at his feet; tell him 
you are a wretch undone, deserving nothing 
but his vengeance. ‘Tell him, that, though 
you have trampled upon his blood, you will, 
in bis strength, do sv no more; but be his 
forever. Plead with him, as it were, with 
tears of blood, to give you the influences of 
his Holy Spirit, to create in you a clean 
heart, and renew within you a right spirit— 
without which, you are eternally undone ; 
and continue to plead, until you hear hiin 
saying, ** Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” If this should be the result of my 
exertions in your behalf, how happy would 
Ibe! How happy would all the angels in 
heaven be! They would chant an anthem 
to your conversion. Hlow happy, too, would 
God the Father be, to welcome you, a long- 
lost child, to his bosom! How happy would 
the blessed Redeemer be, to see of the travail 
of his soul! and how happy would the 
ever-blessed Spirit be, to make your body 
the temple of his residence! But it may be 





* Possibly, you may have many struggles to en- 
counter, in giving up the world. But were they ten 
thousand times greater, they must be met. Your 
allis at stake. ‘That such struggles have been en- 
countered and overcome, appears from the following 
circumstance, which took place not long since, in 
New York. “On the second evening of a three- 
days’-meeting,” says the Rev. Dr. Spring, “a young 
lady from the eatreme South—opulent, of high cou- 
nections, pursed in the lap of indulgence, the mis- 
tress as well as the votary of fashion—was induced 
toattend. As she went along, a sort of secret so 
liloquy took place. ‘What if LI should become a 
Christian? Well, what if I should? It will be 
strange. What if IT should become a Christian: 
You must give up your worldly amusements. Well, 
that Lcan do. What if [ should become a Chris- 
tian?) You must give up your gay companions. 
Well, Lean part with them. If © become a Chris- 
tian, | must endure much ridicule and banter. Well, 
this is not intolerable. If [ become a Christian, my 
southern friends, who have taken in me such kind 
and tender interest, will be wounded and grieved, 
will disown and despise me’ Here her feelings pre- 
vailed. The thought of home and early associations 
rushed upon her heart with overpowering sensations. 
* But,’ recovering herself, ‘suppose they do. My Sa- 
viour will not despise, disown, forsake. Vl go to 
Jesus.’ She went to the meeting; that night pub- 
licly professed Christ, and is now rejoicing in hope 
of his glory.” 
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that a result of an entirely different nature 
will take piace. It may be that you will 
not comply with the injunction God gives 
you by me, to dedicate yourself to Christ 
now. In view of the pleasures of the 
world, and the opposition and ridicule you 
may have to meet with from your gay com- 
panions and others, you may think it best to 
put off the consideration of this momentous 
subject, to a more convenient time. If 
such a thought is passing through your 
mind, castit cut atonce ; O cast it out, | en- 


treat you. No more harbor it for a mo- 


ment, than you would harbor the deadly 
adder in your bosom. Remember that a 
more convenient season may never arrive, 
Deaih may close your eyes in as an unex- 
vected manner as he did those of a young 
man of whom I read an account sometime 
since,” and your body be entombed in yon- 
der chureh-yard betore to-morrow’s setting 
sun. But even should you live for many 
years to come, you have no reason to believe 
that you will have as convenient a season as 
the present. Your heart will grow daily 
harder, and of course you will find it more 
and more difficult to embrace the Saviour. 
Look at the aged. Are they more ready to 
seek him after having spent fifty or sixty 
years in sin, than they were when young ? 
The reverse, in general, is the case. ** Win- 
try indeed are their prospects, desolation all 
around, congenial every blast, and night 
descends unmasked, unblest.”’t Besides, 
you do not know that God will continue to 
hold out any encouragement for you to 
come to him, after this very moment. “ My 
Spirit,” he has declared, ** shall not always 

** Not long since,” says the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, “a 
young man in the vigor of health, with the fairest 
prospects of a long and prosperous life, was thrown 
from a veliicle,and conveyed to the nearest house in 
a state that excited instant aud universal alarm for 
hissafety. A physician was called. The first question 
of the wounded youth was, Sir, must I die? Must I 
die? Decieve me notin this thing. His firm tone and 
penetrating look demanded an| enestreply. He was 
told that he could not live more than an hour. He 
waked up us it were at once to a full sense of the 
dreadful reality. Must I then go into eternity in an 
hour: Must I appear before my God and judge in 
an hour? God knows that | have made no prepar- 
ution for this event. I knew that impenitent youth 
were sometimes cut off thus suddenly; but it never 
entered my mind, that I was to be one of this num- 
ber. And now what shall [doto be saved? He was 
told that he must repent and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But bow shall I repent and believe? Here 
is no time to explain the manner, death will not 
wait for explanation. The work must be done. The 
whole business of an inimortal being in this proba- 
tionary life, is now crowded into one short hour, and 
that is an hour of mental agony and distraction. 
Friends were weeping arvund, and running to and 
fro in the phrenzy of grief. The poor sufferer, with 
a bosom heaving with emotion, and with an eye 
gleaming with desperation, continued his ery of 
“What shall [ do to be saved?” till in less than an 
hour, his voice was hushed in the stillness of death. 





t Ina late revival of religion in the city of New 
York, some time after about two thousand had join- 
ed the different churches, the following observation 
was made by Dr. Spring. “Not one,as far as has 
been ascertained, above the age of fifty-five, has been 
the subject of this grace.” 
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strive with man.” Many are the sad mon- 
uments of his desertion.—And this is not at 
all to be wondered at. You very well 
know, that if a beggar should come to you 
day after day and be harshly treated, he 
would eventually become discouraged and 
leave you no more to return. You, my 
fellow candidate for eternity, have been 
resisting the strivings of the Holy Spirit day 
after day, and month after month, and O 
dreadful to relate, year after year. To-day 
he is striving with you. The instrument 
by which he is doing it, is the letter you 
now hold in your hand. {It may be the last 
time he ever will strive with you. If you 
reject him this day, 1 shall not at all won- 
der if he abandon you to your own ways, 
to be filled with your own devices. I shall 
not at all wonder, if this day a seal is put 
in heaven to your everlasting damnation. 
And now, my dear young friend, | bid 
you an affectionate and lasting farewell. It 
will be but a little while betore you and I 
are summoned before the tribunal of the 
Judge of all the earth. When we meet 
there, if this letter should rise up in judg- 
ment against you, as it certainly will, if 
you are found on his left hand, I think you 











































* The following instance of the withdrawal of the 
Holy Spirit, from one who wilfully resisted him, 
demands your serious attention. “Lf was once cal- 
led,” says a venerable clergyman, “to visit a young 
lady who was said to be in despair. She had at 
sometime previous been serious, and had, it was 
hoped, resolutely set her face Zionward. In an evil 
hour some of her associates, gay, pleasure-loving 
young ladies, called on her to accompany them toa 
ball. See refused to go. The occasion, the com- 
pany, the parade and the gayety were all utterly 
dissonant with her present feelings. With charac- 
teristic levity and thoughtlessness, they urged her, 
ridiculed her Methodism, railed at the cant and hy- 
pocrisy of her spiritual guides, and finally so far 
prevailed, that with a desperate effort to shake off 
her convictions, and regain her former carnal secu- 
rity, she exclaimed, ‘ Well, J will go, though Iam dam- 
ned for it. God took her at her word. The blessed 
Spirit immediately withdrew his influences, and in- 
stead of the anxious sigh and longing desire to be 
freed from the body of sin and of death, succeeded 
by turns the calmness and horrors of despair. The 
wretched victim knew that the Spirit had taken his 
final leave. No compunctions for sin, no tears of 
penitence. no inquiries after God, no eager seekings 
of the place where Christians love to meet, now oc- 
cupied the tedious hours. Instead of the bloom and 
























ness of decay. ‘The wan and sunken cheek, the 
ghastly glaring eye, the emaciated limb, the sure 











WE commend the preceding address of 
readers, 
peals. The writer has long been stationed 






account without any well-grounded hope of 
contaminates the souls of its poor victims. 






the feelings, and in the conscience. 





freshness of health came the paleness and haggard- | 


No remarks of ours can add any thing to the effect of his suggestions and ap- 


people still sit in darkness and the shadow of death. 
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will give me the credit of having acted the 
part of a kind friend, and done what I could 
for your spiritual welfare. What I have 
Written, will perhaps be hastily read by you 
and afterwards unheeded, uncared for, and 
but little thought of. This indiflerence, 
however, cannot always last. Vour seasons 
of reflection will certainly come. If not 
in a dying hour, they will in the judgment 
day, and they will make your heart sink 
and almost die within you, when in common 
with all, whose sins are not washed away 
in the blood of the Lamb, you hear the 
awful sentence, ‘* Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels. And when millions and millions 
of years shall have rolled away, and you 
are constrained by the gnawings of the 
worm which never dies, and by the tor- 
ments of that fire which never is quenched, 
to lift up your voice and say, How long, O 
Lord, vet how long.—And when the voice 
of infinite justice proclaims ForEvER, with 
what wailings and bitter lamentations, will 
you look back and remember the transac- 
tions of THIS DAY, When you deliberately 
and voluntarily chose the world instead of 
the Saviour as your portion. 











precursors of approaching dissolution were there. 
The caresses of friends, the suggestions of affection 
all were unheeded. ‘The consolations of piety, the 
last resource of the miserable, were to her but the 
bitterness of death. In this state of mind, 1 was 
called to visit her. When L entered the room where 
she was, and beheld her pale and emaciated, and re- 
flected that the ravages of her form without, but 
faintly shadowed forth the wreck and desolation 
within, IT was almost overpowered. Never had I 
conceived so vivid an idea of the wo and misery of 
those who have quenched the Spirit. 

I proposed prayer. The word threw her into an 
agony. She utterly refused. No entreaties of friends, 
no arguments drawn from the love of God, or from 
the fullness and freeness of atoning blood, could pre- 
vail to shake her resolution. [left her without hav- 
ing been able to find a single avenue to her heart, or 
to dart one ray of comfort into that dark bosom, 
which to all human view, was soon to be enveloped 
in the blackness of darkness forever. Never shall I 
forget the expression of that ghastly countenance, 
the tones of that despairing voice. The impression 
is as vivid as though it had been yesterday. O that 
all the voung gay thoughtless ones, who stifle the 
convictions of conscience and repress the rising 
sigh, who dance along on the brink of utter reproba- 
tion and despair, would read and lay to heart the 
warning wlich the last hours and death of this 
| young lady, are calculated so forcibly to make.” 












Dr. Scudder to the serious attention of our 


in the midst of pagan darkness. Notwith- 


standing all which has been done for 100 years past in Ceylon and Southern Asia, the 


Millions are hastening to their final 


happiness. Paganism, in a thousand forms, 


We can form but a feeble conception of the 


iron-handed despotism with which Satan maintains his strong holds in the imagination, in 
Habits of evil become nearly inveterate. 


a nation changed its gods, which are yet no gods?” Can a Hindoo give up his habits? 


*“* Hath 
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Can a Bramin renounce his caste? No power, but that of an omnipotent Spirit, is 
adequate to effect the change. That power, moreover, will not be exerted, we have no 
reason to believe, but in connection with means—with means systematically, judiciously, 
and perseveringly applied. A great amount of hard labor must be performed by white 
missionaries for a number of years. European and American missionaries must break 
up the fallow ground. Many Ashmuns must be willing to toil unto death. Many Halls, 
Richardses, Warrens, and Woodwards, must consent to lay their bones on heathen shores, 
We can see no other alternative. Churches and individual Christians must be brought 
up to this point. It will take no inconsiderable number of years to bring forward a com- 
petent native agency. It will be a long time before the habits of heathenism will be 
worn out. Years must elapse before native converts will have that industry, firmness, 
steadiness, compact Christian character, which will enable them to take the lead in civil- 
izing and Christianizing the pagan world. 

In such circumstances, Dr. Scudder and his brethren naturally look to the United 
States—to the young men who crowd our schools, who cultivate our farms, who swarm 
in the great western regions; not only to the young men who are now embosomed in 
our churches, but to those who are as yet “afar off.” Young men are needed in every 
department of Christian enterprise. The church will make large demands on those who 
are the “flower of the country.” The sublime enterprise of saving a lost world, under 
God, depends, in a very high degree, on the young men of the United States, and of 
Great Britain. The tens of thousands in this country, who are ‘ without God and 
without hope in the world,’ are called to “lay these things to heart.” They are not 
only depriving themselves of the title to an inheritance with the saints, but robbing the 
world of an immense benefit. They are called to become the benefactors of their race. 
They are urged by every consideration which can affect reasonable beings, to “ give 
themselves first to the Lord,” and then to take up the cross and follow the men who are 
proclaiming Christ and his unsearchable riches in the four quarters of the globe. 

In order that Dr. Scudder’s appeal may reach the class of persons to whom it is sent, 
we beg leave to make the following suggestions. 

1. That the editors of our religious papers give it an early insertion. 

2. That clergymen, on the Sabbath, or on some other time, read it, or parts of it, to 
the young men of their congregations. 

3. That pious young men in our public institutions, and elsewhere, take special pains, 
as they may have opportunity, to give it a wide circulation. 

4. That the class of young men in question, be particularly remembered in the sup- 
plications of pious parents, of church members, and others, which may be offered on or 
near the last Thursday of February ensuing. And may God of his great goodness hear 
the prayers which may be offered, and send down his Holy Spirit for the conversion and 
sanctification of a great multitude of young men, so that the desert and the solitary place 
may be glad For THEM. 





Tue following is an extract from a letter of Dr. Scudder, to the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, which accompanied the foregoing address, and shows his intense feeling in relation to this 
subject, and also the great interest Christians in other lands take in the Concert of Prayer for Colleges. 


My pgar Brotner,—On the night of the 28th of February fast, the night following the Annual Concert 
of Prayer for our Colleges, [ retired as usual to my couch; but it was not as it appears to sleep till morn- 
ing. About midnight L left it and retired to my study, to lay the case of the young men belonging to them, 
again before the Lord. It was at that time, [ came to the following determination: “ Resolved, in divine 
strength, that I will pen something for the young men in our colleges and seminaries of learning, who are 
not pious, and, if it approve itse!f to my mind, will send it to the United States of America, with the re- 
— that a copy may be sent to each of them.” What I now send you, is the product of that resolution. 

Vhether it is calculated to do good, I leave you to judge. If you think not, you of course will throw It 
aside. If it be, and you can have it printed and sent to them, I shall be very much obliged to you. From 
the extraneous circumstance that it has been written by one ina very distant land, it may have an influ- 
ence which would not otherwise obtain. The harvest is so immensely great and the laborers so very few, 
that I feel it incumbent upon me to assist you in your endeavors to throw the gospel net wherever you 
have the prospect of the least success. Whether what I have written will be the means of assisting YOU, 
I submit to the Lord of the harvest to determine. 
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————= |of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
there 
; gations of our denomination without min- 


are at least two hundred congre- 


Connected with the American Education Society. | isters; and in New Hampshire alone, one 


New HAaMPsHIRE BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 





(hundred towns without a Congregational 
[or Presbyterian minister. 
| large, is not more than half supplied with 


The nation at 
competent ministers, taking into account 


those of all denominations. In fifty years 


held at Plymouth, September 2,1835. The} the population has increased from about 


following account of the meeting is taken | 


from the New Hampshire Observer: 


New Hampshire Branch of the Education | ™inisters from death and other causes, at 


Society. The report will be published: 
we therefore forbear giving a sketch of it. 

After the report was read, resolutions 
were offered and addresses made. 

Rey. J. Woods of Newport, said, that his 
case had been mentioned, as a reason why 
Education Societies were unnecessary. He 
obtained his education without aid: but he 
said, it almost brought him to the grave. 
He detailed some of the hardships he en- 
dured in procuring his education, and said 
that they wore him down, so that he did but 
barely escape with his life. He injured his 
constitution, and probably curtailed his use- 
fulness. And the hardships which he en- 
dured were only what many a young man 
has had to encounter. And more than this, 
many a young man who loves the cause of 
his Saviour, and who longs to preach Christ 
and him crucified, is deterred from entering 
upon the arduous work, because of his pov- 
erty. ‘The Society then is useful and is 
worthy of support. 


Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent of the Education 
Society, from Connecticut, said, that it was 
a cheering thought to him, that he here 
rose up among friends. 

You think it too late, to bring half-educa- 
ted men to the work of the ministry: if 


ever educated men, and holy men were | 


needed in this service, they are now needed. 

Societies for the education of young men 
for the ministry are fundamental. Jesus 
who loved and died for a world, scnt out 
teachers, educated and instructed by him- 
self. If there were no ministers, there 
would be no Sabbath kept, no truth preach- 
ed, no converts to righteousness. ‘The Holy 
Ghost indeed converts men; but it is only 
by means of living teachers ; a living min- 
istry. He directed Cornelius to send for 
Peter to instruct him in the way of salva- 
tion, 

In addition, look at the wants and the 
destitution of our country. In some past 
ages the country has been better supplied 
With the ministry. Eighty years ago there 
was in New England, one educated evan- 
gelical minister to a little more than six 
hundred souls; now not more than one 


three millions to more than fourteen mil- 
lions, and the increase of ministers has not 


| more than half kept pace with the increase 


Professor Hadduck of Hanover, read a/ of population. To supply the increase of 
very able report before the meeting of the | population and to make up for the loss of 


— 








least six hundred are needed annually. At 
most, not more than from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred, are furnished in a 
year—so that we come short of keeping 
good even our present supply of ministers 
by from two hundred to two hundred and 
filly a year. 

In the States of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina 114 counties out of 171 are destitute of 
a Congregational or Presbyterian minister. 
In Kentucky not more than one seventh of 
the population are supplied with evangelical 
instruction. A minister at middle age under 
examination for installation in Connecticut, 
lately stated that he had been brought up 
in Virginia, and when sixteen years of age 
had never heard a sermon. 

In the United States are four thousand 
churches without pastors, and the number 
is every year increasing. The American 
Home Missionary Society, needs two thou- 
sand missionaries, and can procure only a 
little more than seven hundred. There isa 
demand on the American churches for at 
least one thousand missionaries to the hea- 
then, (and the means of supporting them 
might be obtained.) but only from 25 to 30 
in a year can be procured, 

In one town in New Hampshire, 40 min- 
isters have been raised up chiefly from two 
causes.—1l. The influence of a Christian 
pastor, who took special pains to train up 
the youthful part of his charge for useful- 
ness. 2. Uncommon piety in the church, 
and particularly a spirit of prayer among 
mothers. 


The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year, are Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Presi- 
dent; Rev. Professor Hadduck, Secretary, 
and Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 

—<g—- 


WesTERN EpucaTION Society. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, November, 
1835. 

The report was read by the Rev. Mr. 


to fifteen hundred. In the three States! Spaulding, Secretary, and the meeting was 
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addressed by professor Stowe, of the Lane 
Seminary ; Rev. Chauncey Eddy, of the 
State of New York; Rev. Mr. 
Editor of the Cincinnati Journal, and the 
Rev. Dr. from the 


report and addresses follow. 


Beecher. Extracts 


From the Report: 

The Directors feel that this Society is 
identified with the prosperity of Zion. We 
have walked round about her, and told her 
tuwers—we have marked well her bul- 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


| 


srainard, | 





[ Fes. 


of ministers is furnished, and the salvation 
of Zion shall go forth as brightness. 


Principles of Action.—These are: 1. 
Great care in the selection of young men. 
2. It is no part of the Society’s plan fully 


to support any young man. 3. Another 


| principle of the Society is, to insist on a 
| thorough classical and theological course of 


warks, and counted her palaces—we have | 


admired her strength and beauty—but we 
have mourned that the watchmen on her 
walls are so few. Anxiously have we in- 
quired, when, according to the fulfilment of 
prophecy, they shall stand so near together 
as to sce eye to eye. 

We have once more surveyed the heathen 
world, and have seen, at least, twenty mil- 
lions, since our Jast annual report, go unen- 


lightened and unsanctilied, to the bar of 


God. And in the lengthening train, we 
have seen five or six hundred millions 
more, bound to the same bar, and who, 
without the gospel, in thirty years will be 
in the same eternity. 

The late appeal by the American Board, 
for filly ordained missionaries, to be scit to 
them the present autumn; and for several 
more apostolical men to stand up as pillars of 


study, preparatory to the ministry. 4. The 
cultivation of a high tone of personal piety 
in the hearts of the young men, is another 
object at which the Society aims. 


Present and prospective results of the 
Society.—The work in which we are en- 
waged, is one of faith and hope. ds the 
husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit 
of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early, and the latter 
rain, so we of necessity must wait for the 
rusults of our labors. It requires time and 
patience, for the harvest to ripen into ma- 
turity. But when ripe, how does the eye 
of the husbandman moisten with gratitude 
as he walks around bis fields, and sees them 


waving in golden abundance ! Some of the 


‘results of our labors are already gathered, 


light, in the central regions of Asia, Afzhan- | 


istaun and Thibet, has tallen impressively on 
our hearts. We have looked over the Uni- 
ted States, and have seen at the lowest esti- 
mate, two thousand Presbyterian churches 
Without the stated adininistrations of the 
gospel. Particularly have we examined 
the field occupied by the Western Eduea- 
tion Society; and in those portions best 
supplied, we find the harvest to be great, 
and the laborers tew. 


so that the sower and the reaper may re- 
joice together. They are spread out in the 
reports of our benevolent societies, and are 
recorded on a thousand hearts. They are 
already producing joy on earth, and glad- 
ness in heaven. Who is that devoted and 
successful missionary yonder? See how 
converted, and the cause of 
Christ flourishes with the blessing of God 
on his lebors! He is ason of the Western 


sinners are 


| Edueation Society ; and he acknowledges 


that had it not been for this fountain of be- 
nelicence, he never should have enjoyed 
the privilege of preaching the gospel. 

Now multiply the results of bis labors 


| with those of the other sons of this Society, 


In Ohio, there are about one hundred | 


Presbyterian churches destitute of minis- 
ters. 

In the bounds of the Synod of Indiana, 
there are 11S Presbyterian churches, and 
but 53 Presbyterian ministers. 

In the State of Kentucky, there are 112 
Presbyterian churches, and but about 50 


ministers to break to them the bread of life. | 


And in the same State there are sixteen 


adjoining counties, which, according to the | 


last census, contained a population of 91,856 
souls, with not a single Presbyterian minis- 


ter, and very few of any evangelical denom- | 


ination. 


These and kindred facts, we have con- | 


templated ; and as we have thought on the 
last command of our ascended Saviour—as 
we have thought on the blessings of a 


Who are already licensed and in the field ; 
and with those who are now, and shall be 
under the patronage of the Society—follow 
those results as they flow in streams of sal- 
vation everywhere—follow them down into 
the millennium, and thence fellow them 
upward and onward forever, as they shall 
be exhibited in sins forgiven, and souls 
saved—and the results—we leave thei un- 
told, till we stand on Mount Zion, and swell 
our last song. 

The following resolution and remarks 
were submitted. by professor Stowe. 

Resolved, That the exigencies of the 
present time can be met only by a ministry 
of high qualifications, concentrated ener- 


i gies, and entire devotedness to ils appro- 


preached gospel to our country, to our fam- 
ilies, and to undying souls—as we have | 


thought on the joys of the blest, and the 
woes of the lost, like the prophet, we have 
resolved not to rest, till an adequate number 


priate work, 


It is such a ministry as is described in 
this resolution, that the American Educa- 
tion Society and all its auxiliaries have 
always contemplated, and a ministry of no 
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other character would they willingly intro- 
duce into the field. Lest [ should be mis- 
understood in some remarks which IL am 
about to make, | will say in the outset, that 
| believe there Is no class of men in the 
whole world, who do so much hard and 
useful labor for so small a pecuniary com- 
pensation, as the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States. Leaving talents and 
eloquence out of the question, if all were 
like some in substantial qualifications, eon- 
centration of energy, and entire devotedness 
totheir appropriate work, our country would 
even now be well supplied. . 

There are in this country nearly 11,500 
ordained ministers, of all denominations, for 
13,000,000 of inhabitants, or nearly one 
minister for every thousand of people, the 
original aim of the American Edueation 
Society. But is every community of one 
thousand supplied with the requi-ite reli- 
gious teaching?» Probably not one half of 
those ministers do the whole of a minister’s 
duty; some through want of inclination, 
others through want of the requisite quali- 
fications. A minister of Ohio Gnce preach- 
ed in an interior settlement, where he had 
seven other preachers to hear him, and of 
these seven, tive were unable even to read 
the Bible in their vernacular tongue. Of 
those better educated, some are disputing 
about the divine right of ordination and 
church government; some trying to under- 
mine the influence of other denominations ; 
some endeavoring to feed their flocks with 
metaphysical fog; some are farmers; a few 
aie store-keepers ; one has married a wife, 


and a piece of ground, and five yoke of 


oven, (Luke ix. IS—20,) and cannot pos- 
sibly find time to attend to the king’s son; 
while another is mourning over the evils of 
rain, and wondering why the showers can- 
not come in fair weather. (See Cincinnati 
Journal, October 29.) 

Now, is such a ministry adequate to the 
exigencies of the present age? We all 
know the inquisitiveness, energy, and rest- 
less activity of these times. Men are throw- 
ing off authority, risking experiment, and 
reposing perilous confidence in the unaided 
results of their own thoughts. They are to 
be held only by the strong power of sound 
reason and real religion. These are not a 
natural growth, but are to be forced in upon 
man through strong opposing obstacles, amid 
the din of worldly care and strife, and over 
all the specious objections which human 
perverseness and ingenuity can devise. 
All this must be done to hold the ground 
already gained; and then our rapidly in- 
creasing new settlements are to be provided 
ior, and 500,000,000 of heathen to be taught 
the first elements of true religion. 

In such circumstances, what do we most 
need? numbers or efficiency? What does 
a skilful and experienced leader want, 
when he undertakes a hazardous and diffi- 
cult enterprise? a cumbrous multitude, or 
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a few well chosen and determined followers ? 
the rabble millions of Nerxes, or a Mace- 
idonian phalanx? it is often said, that we 
want more men, and so we do; but still I 
say, we more want better men—men tully 
jadequate and entirely to their 
} proper work. The work ol one whole man 
lean never be done by two halves. 

In the first place, then, let our ministers be 
men of high qualifications. Like coalesces 
with like; and itis the men of high quali- 
fications that get hold of the high qualitica- 
tions in the community, and thus touch the 
great springs of action which move the 
world. If they do not always produce so 
rapid an increase of numbers as men of 
lower attainments, they do always secure a 
far more substantial and permanent influ- 
ence over public opinion. What has given 
to the Congregational and Presbyterian de- 
nominations, in the midst of clamor from 
without and dissension within, their ac- 
knowledged moral power, but the high 
standard of ministerial qualitication, which 
the wisdom of their founders and the very 
constitution of their church oblige them to 
maintain. Who can estimate the vast influ- 
ence of such institutions as those at Ando- 
ver and Princeton? The learning of An- 
dover is respected even in learned Ger- 
many: in volatile Paris its advancement in 
oriental science has excited admiration; 
proud Persia, luxurious India, remote and 
self-conceited China, the barbarians of the 
western islands, all feel its power :—and by 
the grace of God, we will have a theologi- 
cal seminary on the borders of our own 
city, whose veins shall flow, and whose 
nerves shall vibrate across both continents, 
from the shores of the Pacific to the sea of 
Japan. 

Of all human power, the power of cul- 
tivated mind is the most irresistible ; and 
they who affect to despise ministerial quali- 
fications, are as conscious of their value as 
others; else why their loud and ceaseless 
boasting when they happen to get them ? 

Extensive attainments would do much to 
check the propensity to hobbies, now so 
strong and ruinous; for they are as often 
the offspring of narrow views, as of a warm 
imagination. 

In the second place, let our ministers be 
men of concentrated energies, and entire 
devotedness to their appropriate work. 

A divided mind wastes more than half its 
power; and the greatest of human minds 
can make themselves felt only by concen- 
tration. Condensation is not more essential 
to steam-power, than is concentration to the 
power of intellect. Who has ever distin- 
guished himself, or produced any considera- 
ble effect in any profession or business, 
without concentrating his energies upon it? 
Is the ministry so easy a work that it re- 
quires less of concentration and devoted- 
ness, than it does to make a successful 
lawyer, or physician, or mechanic ‘ Let 


devoted 


| 
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churches served at the 
halves, give answer. If ministers must be 
farmers, let us dispense with therm 
gether, and let the elders take care of the 
churches; for a farming elder can do as 
much as a farming minister. When our 
Saviour sent out his disciples to preach, he 
forbade their encumbering themselves with 
any provision for their own support, an | in- 


the condition of 


. 
alto- 


timated that such workmen ouly as were | 


entirely devoted to their work, would be 
found worthy of their meat. (Matt. x. 9, 


? 


10.) And he afterwards appealed to them | 


and said, ¢ When J sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing? 
And they said, nothing. (Luke xxii. 35.) 
It is said that churches are sometimes re- 
miss and parsimonious, and what can the 
minister depend upon? ‘This is too often 
true; but the minister must depend on God. 
Has not God promised? and is he not to be 
trusted?) Trust in the Lord and do good; 
so shalt thou direll in the land and verily 
thou shalt be fed. Ihave been young and 
now am old; yet have I never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread. (Ps. xxxix. 3,25.) Leave thy fa- 
therless children, Iwill preserve them alive; 
and let thy widows trust in me. (Jer. xlix. 
11.) If there be any truth in the Bible, 
the support of the man who gives himselt 
entirely to the work to which God has 


called him, is secured; and if there be no, 


truth in the Bible, let us all leave the min- 
istry and devote ourselves to other callings. 
I know there must in many instances be 
self-denial for a time, and often the settled 
pastor inour new churches has difficulties 
to encounter quite as trying to faith and pa- 
tience as any which the foreign missionary 
is called to endure ; but entire devotedness 
to the ministerial work is the only remedy 
for an enormous evil, which will eventually 
destroy the ministry, unless the ministry 
speedily destroys that. Ministers neglect 
their proper work because churehes are 
parsimonious, and churches grow more par- 
simonious, because they see ministers labor- 
ing in their corn-fields; and the evil acts 
and re-acts, till in too many instances, the 
minister and the church sink down to a 
common level of meanness, avarice, and 
spiritual death. The churches must de- 
mand and sustain concentrated and devoted 
labor in the ministry, and the ministry by 
example and precept must show the 


churches the advantage and necessity of 


such a course ; or our religious institutions 
must sink. There might be sed@red a 
once double the amount of ministerial! effort 
and influence, without the addition of a 
man. 

This is not a mere question of expedi- 
ency—the Bible is peremptory on the sub- 
ject. Said the apostles, ‘ Jt is not reason 
that we should leave the word of God and 
serve tables—Look ye out men whom we 
may appoint over this business. Bur we 


— 
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| WILL GIVE OURSELVES CONTINUALLY 
TO PKAYER AND TO THE MINISTRY oF 
tHe worp. (Acts vi. 2—d.) Said Paul 
to Timothy, ‘Meditate on these things ; 
GIVE THYSELF WHOLLY TO THEM; that 
thy profiting may appear to all? (1 Tim. 
v.15.) This is the example, and this is the 
precept of the inspired apostles. Where is 
the minister of the New Testament, who 
dares trample on its most solemn injune- 
‘tions, in respect to the discharge of the 
most responsible duties which it enjoins ? 
Where is the church that would compel its 
‘ministers to do so? Wo to the ministers, 
wo to the churches, who know their Mas- 
'ter’s will, and do it not! 


} 
| The Rev. Mr. Eddy offered the following 
| resolution :-— 


Resolved, That the state of the world 
renders it a most important ministerial 
duly to make diligent inguiry, and all 
proper effort to search out, and bring for- 
ward young men of talents, and piety, to 
study for the ministry. 


Mr. Eddy remarked, the harvest now 
spread out on these open fields, we are 
‘ealled upon to gather. God has not caused 
| it to wave before us to mock our sympathies, 
‘and draw forth our unavailing tears over its 
‘eternal loss. He has called us to work, 
and pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
‘forth more laborers. And while we have 
| been praying, he has answered this petition 
also, Not by sending angels from heaven— 
not by sending well-qualified men from 
|another land, but by converting our bap- 
| tized sons, 
| From actual inquiry in the western part 
/of New York, I learned that there were in 
| sixty churches, six hundred and sixty-two 
| young men between the ages of 14 and 
'24—.:nore than 11 to each church. Take 
\this as the basis of our caleulation—and 
there is no reason to believe there is a 
greater proportion here, than in other 
churches in our land; then there are from 
35,000 to 50,000 sons of the church who 
might, and ought to prepare to preach the 
gospel to every creature. God has laid on 
them a fearful responsibility ; and on min- 
isters too, whose duty it is to search them 
out, and bring them forward into the work. 

This resolution speaks of making diligent 
inquiry, to scarch out and bring forward 
those of a suitable character. Worth often 
seeks retirement. Ministerial and parental 
faithfulness can bring them out to shine as 
lights in the world. On the spot where I 
was called to labor as a pastor, there was, 
only a few years ago, not a single young 
person in the church. All wasnew. There 
was nothing in any respect more promising 
than is found in all our infant congregations. 
But as one after another were added unto 
the Lord, the truth was faithfully incul- 
cated, that every young man who entered 
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into covenant with his Saviour, was bound 
to prepare himself for the ministry, if in- 
superable obstacles did not prevent. We, 
ir, would not allow a young man to hold 


his place with us as a servant of Christ, ! 


while he neglected a plain conunand of his 


Lord, unless he gave good reasons why he | 


could not obey in this particular. The re- 
sults already are—two are missionaries in 
heathen land », with flattering pros- 
pects, enters the ministry the present 
son—six or eight are members of colleges, 
and some are preparing for college. 

In a small town in Massachusetts, the 
sentiment has long prevailed, that every 
young man who became pious was of course 
a candidate for the ministry ; and now from 
all parts of our land, more than thirty cler- 
eymen hold a triennial meeting in that their 
native place. 

When I was but a lad, I heard a father 
in the ministry observe, that his parish was 
very small, embracing not more than 500 
persons in all; and the great reason why 
he was willing to stay there was, that he 
could do good by sending his youth to 
college. 

How many of his sons in the gospel are 
clergymen, I cannot tell; but 1 know the 
bones of some of them hallow the soil of 
Missouri and Ohio; and the living are 
found efficient laborers in other parts of our 
country. 


wT 
Som O53 


sea- 


The following resolution was presented 
by Rev. Mr. Brainard: 


Resolved, That in the design, modes of 
operation, and resulis of the American 
Education Society, we find every motive 
for continued confidence, and increased 
effurts to consummate its benevolent pur 
poses. 


In sustaining this resolution, Mr. Brainard 
glanced at the design of the Society. It 
aims to furnish a well-qualified religious 
teacher to every one thousand individuals 
on the elobe. 

Its design is magnificent. It 
training for the gospel ministry 
500,000 men. No less than this 
will suffice for the whole earth. 

Is the number startling ? Could not Na- 
poleon raise nearly this number for a single 
campaign? Shall men in abundance be 
found for any purpose of ambition, and none 
lor the vineyard of God? 

With the whole Christian world from 
Which to make the selection, and with the 
blessing of God, in answer to the prayer 
Which he has put into our lips, is it im- 
probable that the men ean be found ? 

But can they be sustained? Why not? 
The surplus revenue of the United States 
for two years, would give to each of these 
beneficiaries sixty dollars. In each year of 
her war with the United States, Great Brit- 
an expended treasure, more than enough 


aims at 
at least 
number 
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to sustain these 500,000. Why should 
| Christendom be mighty in resources for 
works of oppression and carnage, and lean 
ia religious charities? The men, and 
mneans to educate them, would never come, 
in the old way of folding the hands in idle- 
ness, and ‘praying for laborers to be sent 
into the harvest;’ but with the mind and 
heart, and money, and supplications of the 
church universal, concentrated permanently 
and intensely on this work, it can—it will 
be accomplished. 

Your mode of aiding beneticiaries, is 
worthy of all acceptation. Parental loans, 
Without interest, relieve beneficiaries from 


| Present embarrassments, without compelling 
ithem to feel themselves dependent upon 


charity. 

Does any one object to furnishing these 
helps to healthy young men? I know it is 
often said that Education Societies take 
money from the funds of the church, to 
sustain those who might sustain themselves, 
But let us examine this subject, and see 
who is the debtor. One of these young 
men in obtaining his education, is required 
to spend at public schools nine of the best 
years of his life, worth at least 900; board, 
clothing, and contingencies, S150 per an- 
num—s1,350; library, $200 ;—making in 
all, $2,450. 

Thus a son of the church is called to ex- 
pend $2,450, in preparing himself for her 
service. He enters the ministry—is em- 
ployed in the interior of Ohio, Indiana, or 
Kentucky—has a promise of $400 a year, 
but collects but 250 or 300. He struggles 
with poverty through life, and then leaves 
his wife and his children to the cold charity 
of the church and the blessing of God. 
Does any one envy such a life of self-denial ? 
Will any one grudge to this young mana 
loan of &75 per annum, to alleviate the 
burden of a course of study, undertaken 
and prosecuted in a spirit of martyrdom ? 

In conclusion, Mr. Brainard bore testi- 
mony to the excellent character of most of 
the young men, aided by Education So- 
cieties. He had known about two hundred 
of these young men. As a class, they were 
economical, studious, devout, and not infe- 
rior to their fellows in talents and scholar- 
ship. They formed a body of which any 
church might be justly proud. 

The past beneficiaries of this Society have 
drunk deeply of the missionary spirit. Jo- 
nas King, who has planted the standard of 
Jesus amid the ruins of pagan temples, in 
classic Greece, was a beneficiary. Justin 
Perkins, who stands alone as a missionary, 
in the vast empire of Persia, was a benefi- 
ciary. Sherman Hall, who shares to-night 
the hard bed and hard fare of the Indian, by 
the cold, clear lakes of the north, was a 
beneficiary. Samuel Munson, my fellow 


student, and my friend, who fell a martyr 
to savage violence in the distant island of 


Two thirds of 








Sumatra, was a beneficiary. 
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all the ordained missionaries of the American | dissensions arose In our ranks. The enemy 


Board, were beneficiaries. 
Hl efforts to raise up such 


' t 


service here, and his rewards licrealter. 

In conclusion, Dr. Beecher remarked: 
The prese nt state of the world demanded of 
|! an entire consecra- 
smermbered in the 


ministers of the gosp 
tion to their work. Tfle4 
State of Connecticut, when 
and the expenses of living became suddenly 


provisions rose, 
much increase d. ‘I hie s tharies oft Ininisters 
were small, and insuflicient to meet their 
increased expenses. The question arose, 
‘what is to be done?’ Some proposed that 
they should get a little piece of land, and 
make up the deficiency by cultivating it— 
or should add to their income by teaching 
schools. 


into the breach with whatever of influence 
and energy he possessed. 


The scheme was abandoned. For him- 


self, he commenced upon a salary inade- | 


quate to the expenses of an increasing fam- 
ily ;—he fell in debt; but from the first, he 
said, * so help me God, | will do thy work, 
and give myself wholiy to it.’ And he 


knew that while engaged in the service of 


Against these propositions he la- | 
bored with all his power—threw himseli 








| 
| 


God, he was employed by a master, who | 


would take care of him. He had taken 
care of him—had provided for all his wants 
—had paid off all his debts. Let every 
minister do so—‘ trust in the 
eood, and verily he shall be fed.’ 

This western world can only be saved 
from moral death, and raised up to spiritual 
life and vigor, by an entirely devoted min- 
istry. It can’t be done by men half devoted 
to the farm, or the school-house, and half to 
the gospel. The state of the world is 
changed from what it was. In times past, 
the church has stood on the defensive, in its 
trenches, and behind its embattlements, Its 
watchfulness and eflorts were all in requisi- 
tion to maintain itself eeainst the furious 
assaults made upon it from every quarter. 
But now the state of the war is changed. 


Lord and do 


The watehword is *to the onset. the battle | 


ery, onward, onward—upward, upward. 
This is the time—the critical moment. 
When the phalanxes of Buoneparte were 
seen to waver, Wellington ordered = the 


charge—the enemy was broken—the battle | 


was won. A moment’s delay and it had 
been lost. Forward, hosts of the Lord— 
forward to the assault—the legions of Satan 
waver—his battlements shake—confusion 
and fear are in his strong-holds—Jueger- 
naut trembles.  Poodhisin and every pagan 
superstition are ready to fall—Moham- 
medanisin quakes, and the Man of Sin 
gnashes his teeth as in a death agony. On- 
ward !—a moment’s delay and the hosts of 
Satan will be re marshalled, and for him 
will be found no bottomless pit. 

At the Reformation, the gospel had proved 


The Lord speed | rallied, and returned 
rits, for his | We betook ourselves to our fastnesses, and 


| 


with fearful force. 
to inglorious winter quarters. Let it not be 
so now ; but shoulder to shoulder, with un- 
faltering step let us forward—let us to the 
onset with one good impulse, and some of 
vou shall live to see the world encircled by 
the glory of the Lord. 

The officers of the Society are Hon. Peter 
Hitehcock, President; Rev. John Spaulding, 
Secretary, and Augustus Moore, Esq. 
Treasurer. 

-_—<- 

THe Wesrern REsERVE BRANCH. 

Tus Society held its annual meeting at 
Elyria, October 22, 1855. 

An extract from the annual report pre- 
yared by the Secretary, Rev. A. R. Clark 
I , 
follows :— 

There have been under the care of this 
Sranch the past year, 55 young men. Of 
these, appropriations have been made to 44, 
who have been connected with eight in- 
stitutions of learning, and have received 
$2,195. 

There have been received within the 
year ten new beneficiaries, all in the first 
stage of their education. Besides these, two 
have been transferred from other societies. 

There have been within the year past, 
three of the former beneficiaries licensed to 
preach the gospel, one of whom is des- 
tined to spend his life on a mission to the 
Choctaw Indians, west of the Mississippi 
river; making seven whom this Branch 
have been instrumental of putting into the 
sacred ministry. 

Receipts and Expenditures. There 
have been paid into the treasury, since the 


| last annual meeting, 83,681 51 in cash, 
ors 


besides a considerable amount in clothing, 
which exceed the receipts of the preceding 
year, by 9892 30. 

There have been expended, including 
the quarterly appropriations to beneficiaries, 
the Society’s debt, printing the last an- 
nual report, postage and other incidentals, 
$2,589 UL; and a donation to the Parent 
Society, S$750.—Total, $3,139 O1. 

The time has been, when the thought 
that education was unnecessary to prepare 
one to preach the gospel was violently op- 
posed. And not afew were inducted into 
the sacred office, who poorly understood 
the rudiments of human science. Such, it 
is feared, though picus and well designing, 
have done not a litle towards bringing the 
Christian ministry into disrepute ; and have 
thrown darkness, instead of light, on the 
pathway of multitudes to heaven. But 
these times are swiftly passing by. Chris- 
tians of various denominations are beginning 


victorious, but in the very hour of victory, | to establish colleges and seminaries of 
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learning, and education societies, so that | 
their young men destined for the sacred 

ministry, may first themselves be taught, 

betore they attempt to teach others. <A 

great change on this subject, has been ef- 

tected within the period which has elapsed 

since the American Education Society first 

came into existence. And no doubt that 

this Society, through its operations, has had 

no inconsiderable agency in bringing about | 
this change. From the first it has taken | 
high ground, and been able to keep it. | 
Though at times, reckless spirits have risen | 
up, Who have endeavored with their might, 

to overthrow what is ** esteemed lovely and 

of good report ”’—though the pulpit and the 

press have been called into exercise in the 

work of demolishing established systems of 
ministerial education—though all this has 

been done to turn aside the American Ed- | 
ucation Society from its original design, yet 

it has kept steadily onward in its progress, 

overcoming one obstacle after another, 

until, for its wisdom and firmness, it has 

become the very safeguard to the doctrine | 
of thorough education—a pillar in all our | 
regularly established colleges, where a | 
“ thorough classical course is pursued.” | 
Indeed, it is a sheet anchor to all correct | 
sentiments on the subject of preparing 
young men for the pulpit. 

Demand for united and increased ef- 
fort. No benevolent mind can look upon 
the present divided and distracted state of | 
our country, without fearful apprehensions | 
for the future. The fair fabrie of our inde- 
pendence is beginning to totter to its very | 
centre. In relation to this nation, con- 
sidering the mass of mind it contains, agi- 
tated and tossed like the bosom ot a volcano, 
no human sagacity can foresee what shall 
be on the morrow. The elements of so- 
ciety are in fearful commotion. Division of 
sentiment, both in church and state, every- 
where prevails, and is increasing. And it 
remains to be told in future history, whether 
this nation becomes intidel or Christian ; | 
whether the dark stain of intemperance— | 
of licentiousness and slavery, shall be wiped 
from her escutcheoh. Looking at the facts 
as they pass before the mind, the wide | 
destitution of evangelical instruction; the | 
progress of infidelity, and the inroads of 
Romanism ; the march of ignoranee and 
of superstition; the unyielding grasp of 
intemperance upon the bodies and souls of 
our fellow men; and the wicked and sys- | 
fematized oppression Which holds more than 
two millions of our population in servile 
bondage ; it would seem that the day must 
speedily come, when the heavens shall 
pour down wrath to the uttermost. And 
for all this there is no remedy, but in the | 
gospel of Christ. Men may associate, re- | 
solve, yet vice will still go on unchecked, | 
unless the gospel, with its subduing and | 
controlling influence, is brought to bear | 
upon the conscience and the life. 
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So far as the principles of the religion of 
Christ are inculeated, and the gospel exerts 
its appropriate influence, will these evils 
How important then, is the object 
of our association. How strong the motives 
for united and jinereased action. How loud 
the demand for gigantic efforts to train the 
heralds of salvation. How large the field 
of labor. Here is room enough for every 
man, woman and child. All who love our 
Lord are needed, and none are excused. 
These destitute churches must have pastors, 
aud these famishing millions, everywhere 
on the right and on the left, must have the 
gospel, or our country cannot be saved. 
And united prayers from a thousand lips, 
should continually ascend to heaven, that 
the-** Lord of the harvest would send forth 
luborers into his harvest.” 

jut this Society in its operations is not 
limited toa single nation. Its influence is 
and must be, co-extensive with the hab- 
itations of man. * Its leaves are for the 
healing of the nations.” Its streams are to 
bear salvation to the ends of the earth. 
The men whom it puts into the ministry, 
are to go north and south, east and west, 
until the gospel shall circumnavigate the 
globe, and the whole human family shall 
become the true worshippers of God, How 
strong then the appeal for united and vig- 
orous effort. And shall we refuse to lend 
this effort? While other benevolent insti- 
tutions fail to accomplish their designed 
objeet—and missionary societies, both home 
and foreign, are retarded in their operations 
for want of men—while the call comes on 


cease. 


! every breeze, send us ministers—while the 
groans of 600,009,000 in pagan night sound 


in our ears, and they plead for the bread of 
life, shall we rire in our efforts to prepare 
men fo go and tell them the story of the 
cross and the way to heaven? No, 
brethren, no. The agonies of Gethsemane 
forbid it. The blood of Calvary forbids it. 
The worth of the undying soul forbids it. 
The retributions of the judgment day for- 
bid it. Rather let us resolve that in future 
we will pray more—labor more—give more 
to fill the extended and whitening harvest 
with efficient and successful laborers, so that 
when we shall have closed our labors, and 
toils, and prayers here below, we may 
safely be conveyed up to heaven. 

The officers of the Branch for the present 
year, are Rev. George E. Pierce, President ; 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary, and Anson 
A. Brewster, Treasurer. 

= 
MiIcHIGAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tuts Society, which is formed in connec- 
tion with the Synod of Michigan, and asso- 
ciated with the Western Reserve Branch of 


the American Education Society, held its 
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Anniversary, October 2, 1855, at Adrian. 
Its officers for the present year, are E. P. 
Hastings, Esq. President; O. Johnson, R. 


Stuart, A. Finch, Jr., Esqrs. Vice Presi- | 


dents; Rev. A. S. Wells, Secretary; H. 


Hallock, Esq. Treasurer; and C. G. Ham- | 


mond, Esq. Auditor. ‘The following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Syned will unite 
with the friends of the American Educa- 
tion Society, in observing the last Thurs- 


day in February, annually, as a season of 


prayer for the effusions of the Holy Spirit 
on the literary stitutions of this country. 
— 
Penorscor Country EpucATION 
Sociery. 

THE annual meeting was held at Bangor, 
September 9, 1835. The report was read 
by professor Pond, and the meeting was 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Maltby of Ban- 
gor, the Rev. Mr. Thurston of Prospect, 
and the Secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society, in support of the following 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the 


churches of Maine, to depend under God, 
on their own resources, to furnish a com- 
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| institutions, especially in academies and 
| colleges, has hitherto been of the most saly- 
| tary character, tending to check disorder 
and vice, and to promote Virtuc, and spiritual 
religion. 

| Qur object is also important, in connec- 
tion with the cause of popular education. 
Nearly all the bencficiavies of the Eduea- 
tion Societies are employed, during some 
part of several years, in teaching common 
schools ; and it is not too much to say that, 
in general, they have not been surpassed by 
;any class of teachers. In hundreds and 
| probably thousands of school-districts, their 
beneficial influence has been felt, and their 
memory is cherished. 

But especially is the object of this Society, 
and of others of a kindred nature, important, 
in their influence upon the church of God. 
How can the churches prosper without able 
and faithful pastors; and how can such 
pastors be obtained, unless young men in 
sufiicient numbers are raised up and quali- 
| fied, with natural and acquired knowledge— 
with gifts and grace—to go forth into the 
wide spiritual field, and reap the harvest of 
the world ? 

Education Societies are exerting an im- 
portant influence upon the church, not only 
in furnishing faithful pastors, but in various 
other ways. Sabbath schools, those nurse- 
ries of the church, are themselves nursed, 
the world over, by those who have been, or 
| are beneticiaries of our Societies. The in- 
structors In our academies, colleges, and 
higher seminaries have, in many instances, 





mt supply of ministers for the wants of : 
petent supply of ministers for the wants Of | een taken from the same class of men. 


the State, and their proportion for the 
supply of the world. 


Resolved, That in view of the connection 
of the Christian ministry with the public 


welfare of our nation, the efforts, of the 


American Education Society, and all kin- 


And when we look at the various benevo- 
lent operations of the day, and see by whom 
their vast machinery is moved, and their 
important objects are promoted, first and 
foremost everywhere, we find the benefic- 
iaries of these Societies. 


dred efforts, to inerease the naaonber of | Those ordinarily assisted by the Educa- 


ministers, are entitled to our support and 


co-operation. 

The officers of the Society are the Hon. 
Thomas A. Hill, President ; Rev. Dr. Pond, 
Secretary, and James Allen, Esq. Treasurer. 
—The report follows: 


The object of this Society is to aid indi- 
gent young men of hopeful piety and prom- 
ising talents, in obtaining a suitable educa- 
tion for the gospel ministry. This object 
we consider one of very great importance, 
in every point of light in which it can be 
viewed. 

It is important to the individuals educa- 
ted. It our endeavor was to benefit them 
alone, how could we do it, in so high a 
degree, and at so cheap a rate, as by afford- 
ing them a liberal education ? 

Our object is important to the public in- 
stitutions with which our beneficiaries are 
connected, during the term of their prepar- 
atory studies. Their influence in these 


| tion Societies are just the men to stand in 
| the fore front of that conflict, which is be- 
| ginning to be waged in sober earnest with 
| the powers of darkness. They have not been 
/nursed on the lap of ease, or rendered ef- 
_feminate by indulgence, but have been ac- 
customed to ** endure hardness ” from their 
youth. In this way, they have acquired a 
firmness of nerve, a strength of purpose, 
and a solidity of character, which go to 
qualify them eminently for the work which 
is given them to do. 

Education Societies have been of great 
| benefit to the church, by raising the stand- 
ard of ministerial acquirement, and thus 
elevating the character of ministers. The 
beneficiaries of these Societies must be, at 
|least, respectable in point of talent and 
scholarship, or they cannot be received to 
patronage ; and they must pursue a thor- 
ough course of preparatory study, or they 
cannot be continued on the lists. The result 
of these regulations has been to bring 
hundreds and hundreds of first rate minis- 
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ters into the field; and the consequence of | 100 have finished their course of education 
this (as might be supposed) has been, to | the last year, and 300 new beneficiaries 


raise the standard of ministerial character ; 


have been admitted. And thus this great 


so that what might have passed respectably Society is going on, increasing constantly in 
in a candidate for the ministry thirty years | resources and usefulness from one vear to 


4vo. would not be tolerated now. 


Edueation Societies have been, and are, | 


a great blessing to the country, even in a 
civil point of view. Standing connected, as 
they have been shown to be, with the 
cause of education, of morals, and religion, 
they must be a blessing to the country. 


janother, While it is striking deep its roots, 
and drawing in resources froin innumerable 
| streams, itis throwing out its branches from 
/sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of 
the earth. And thus may it go on witha 
steady increase, till the great work of 


| 
| 
charity for which it was instituted, is all 


They must exert a silent, but powerful and | done, and the kingdoms of this world have 
salutary influence, which should endear , become, by their own consent, the king- 


them to the patriot, as well as the Christian, 
and which (were this their sole influence) 
would render them of more value than their 
cost. 

But we need not say more, in regard to 
the importance of these Societies for charit- 
able education. They are generally and 
justly regarded, by intelligent Christians, as 
lying at the foundation of nearly all that is 
cheering in the present aspects of society. 
In connection with other great objects, 
which they go to nourish and support, they 
mav be regarded as the hope of the world. 

The Penobscot County Society is auzil- 
iary in its character, and has no beneficia- 
ries under its particular care. Its sole ob- 
ject is to collect funds, which are expended 
uader the direction of the Parent Society. 
Of the amount of funds collected the past 
year, you have been informed in the Report 
of the Treasurer, which has been read. — It 
is much to be desired that more may be 
done in this way in the year to come, than 
has been done the last year; and in order 
that this may be the case, we think it desir- 
able that an efficient agent should be em- 
ployed, either by ourselves or by the Parent 
Society, to visit the different churches in 
the county, and stir them up to engaged- 
ness in this good work. 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
success of our cause requires notonly money, 
but men. It is recommended, therefore, to 
pastors, and to other friends of the Society, 
to search out young men of suitable char- 
acter, to converse with them on the subject 
of an education for the ministry ; to encour- 
age them to go forward, and if they need 
assistance, to throw themselves upon the 
patronage of the Society. 

The American Education Society, that 
noble institution to which this is auxiliary, 
is continuing its course of labor and useful- 
ness with increasing energy and success. 
Since the formation of this Society, between 
two and three thousand young men have 
been aided from its funds. About seven 
hundred have actually entered the field of 
labor, and are diligently engaged in the 
great work to which they have been called. 
Something over 83,000 dollars were raised 
by the Parent Society the last year, which 
exceeds the sum raised in any previous 
year by more than 25,000 dollars. About 
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doms of Jesus. 
—-H - 


MIDDLESEX SoutTu Aux ILIARY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Middlesex 
South Auxiliary Education Society, in con- 
nection with the Conference of Churches, 











was held in Holliston, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 14, 1835. 

Rev. Mr. Wilder of Concord, in the chair: 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Burdett, of North- 
bridge. 

The Annual Report was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Erasmus D. Moore, of Na- 
tick, who has acted as Agent for the Society 
in the Conference. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Porter, of Boston, 
a delegate from the Parent Society—the 
following resolution was passed, seconded 
and advocated by Rev. Messrs. Wilder of 
Concord, Trask of Framingham, and Lee of 
Sherburne. Mr. Porter also addressed the 
meeting in support of the resolution. 

Resolved, That the wants of our country 
and the world, demand that the churches 
consecrate their young men, that parents 
consecrate their sons, and that young men 
consecrate themselves to the gospel min- 
istry. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. McClure of Mal- 
den, seconded by Rev. Mr. Hyde of Way- 
land, 


Resolved, That the Imerican Education 
Society, considered in its relations to every 
other department of benevolent effort, is a 
most essential and important part of the 
system of means, which is by the blessing 
of God, to effect the conversion of the 
world. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Lee of Sherburne, 
seconded by Rev. Mr. Trask of Framing- 
ham, 

Resolved, That in view of the great de- 
mand in our fallen world, for ministerial 
labor, those now in the ministry, should be 
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excited to increase their appropriate influ- 
ence; and that the churches should aid 
ministers in their work, by releasing them 
as fur as possible . fiom services Liat are 


not official, and in general, by uicreasing | 


the amount of their pious efforts, and tie 
power of holiness in their hearts. 


Extracts from the Report. 


The extent of the field, and the magni- | 


tude of the enterprise, are also such as to 
inspire lofty aims, and fire the soul with 
ardor. Butasin all great enterprises, there 


must be different departments of labor, so | 


here, while some remain at home, and em- 
ploy themselves in raising supplies, others 
must take the field. Those on whom it 


devolves to raise supplies will perform their | 


part. The difficulty is, to select and train 
men for tield service. A little band of in- 
vipcibles Is already out, but quite too small 
for successtul invasion, They will struggle 


to little purpose, and leave their bones to | 


whiten upon foreign fields, if they be not 
soon strengthened by large reinforcements 
The business of raising recruits therefore 
becomes one of vital interest at the present 
moment. Jtis a work of maenitude and of 
difficulty. It is net easy to tind men in 
sufficient numbers who are equal to the 
service. Itis a trying and a costly service, 
Our movements will be ageres-ive. We 
shall have to attack the enemy on bis own 
soil. Nor will it be a stngle conflict, but a 
siege. And there will have to be an im- 
mense sacrifice of time, wealth, ease, per- 
sonal feelings, and social endearments, be- 
fore superstition, ignorance, and prejudice, 


will be routed ; before the 330,000,000 of 


idol gods in India alone, will be given to 


the moles and to the bats, and the pall of 


death removed trom the nations, and the 
gospel carried to the dwellings of 600,000,000 
of heathen. 

And where shall we find the soldiery that 
will fight the battles of the Lord, and make 
the mighty conquest? Where are the men 
of wart and syimpathizing hearts; the men 
of deep-toned, practical piety; of moral 
courage ; the men of mind; of acquired 


talents, and intellectual might ; the men of 


physical strength and energy?) Where 


shall we find enough of Brainerds, Martins, | 


Millses, Judsons, Howards, to form a be- 
sieging army? Will you raise up such an 
army from among the men of ease and 
pleasure? What do they care for a sinking 
world? Will you find them among stupid, 
sleepy Christians, who keep what grace 
they have, smothered, and ice-bound in 
their own breasts? Nobody looks to them 


for co-operation in a work like this. Nor | 
would you enlist for soldiers in this work, | 
the sons of noblemen, inflated with ideas of 
rank and dignity, heirs to princely fortunes, | 


reared in the lap of luxury, accustomed 
from the cradle to every species of indul- 


gence, tender, effeminate ; young men, | 
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{| who, through the whole course of their 
| studies, have had their hundreds just for 
| pocket-money, and the means of gratifying 
every wish. They may be good men, and 
may do good in their sphere; but ordi- 
lnarily, they are not the men to make sol- 
| diers of, vot the men for field service, for 

hard fighting, for invasion and conquest ;— 
not the men to brave cold, and hunger, and 
| peril ; to endure the sundering of earthly 
| ties, to plant their feet on heathen ground, 
| and leave their bones to bleach on the plains 
‘of India. Men of a different stamp are 
| required, and just such men the Am. Educa- 
| tion Society in its wisdom, is bringing into 
the ficld. The condition of dependence from 
| which these men are commonly taken, the 
discipline, bodily, mental, and moral, to 
which they are subjected, are just titted to 
make them what they should be, and to 
bring forward for the service of the church, 
a well-trained, and efficient ministry. 

And when the cry comes to us from the 
wastes of our own country, from the far 
| West, from the Islands of the sea, from 
India, and from bleeding Aftiea, for men, 
inen that will hasten to them with the bread 
of life, we will bring these appeals, and lay 
them before the Education Society : and 
when this Society has exhausted its means 
and can do no more, we will carry these 
appeals through the churches, and to the 
hearts of the pious and benevolent, and we 
will plead with them to sustain the Edu- 
cation Society, as that to which the four 
quarters of the world are looking for heralds 
of the cross. This, as has been truly said, 
is * the great savings institution for the 
chureh of Christ.” And in the business of 
converting the world, it is wisdom, it ts 
economy, to give this Society the means of 
enlarging and carrying on its operations in 
the most efficient manner possible. And 
can it be that such a society will ever want 
means? Shall we spare any sacrifice or 
self-denial, that may be needful to sustain 
it? Can we see it sink, or struggle with 
embarrassments, while millions turn to us 
with imploring look, and tell us they are 
dying, and must die forever, if we do not 
send them speedy relief? Shall we hear 
their moans, and look upon their death 
struggles, and see them sink by nations into 
hell, and not feel the heavings of com- 
passion? Shall the missionary stand amidst 
the desolations of mind, amidst the wreck 
of souls; and with a bleeding heart tell us 
they might be saved by thousands, could 
more laborers be furnished? And shall we 
not sustain a society whose object it is to 
‘furnish laborers? Where is the Christian 
that loves to keep his money better than he 
loves to spend it in an enterprise like this? 
Is there a disciple of Jesus, standing as it 
were on the threshold of heaven, and look- 
_ing in upon its anticipated glories, that does 
_not burn with inexpressible desire to tell his 
dying fellow men of that blessed world, and 
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of the way that leads to it? O then, go to 
them if you can; if not, tell them through 
the medium of the Education Society. Help 
this, and you help the world. Through this, 
you may diffuse light and save souls, worth 
more each one of them than the wealth of 
a million worlds. 

Here then we present you one enter- 
prise, sufficiently grand and godlike to meet 
the largest desires of a Christian’s heart, fit 
to engage an angel’s mind! yea, it does 
engage the heart of God himself, 


Forget not the Am. Ed. Society. Help to 
furnish it funds and beneticiaries. Thus 
will you bear a part, and an eminent part 
too, in fulfilling the commission of the risen 
Saviour. Do this, and you render a service 


to the church, not less important, nor less | 


acceptable to God, than doves the devoted 
minister or missionary ; and in heaven, the 
reward of the faithful will be yours, no less 
than his whose feet were beautiful upon the 
mountains, Who publish peace, and sank to 
rest in a land of strangers. 


- ——~<F- 


New Haven Country Epvucation So- 
CIETY, CONNECTICUT. 

THE anniversary of the Edneation So- 
ciety of the Eastern Division, New Haven 
County, was held at Meriden, Oct. 7, 1835. 
After the reading of the report and some 
remarks by Rev. Messrs. Griggs and Glea- 
son, the meeting listened, with much in- 
terest, to an appropriate and able address 
from Rev. Mr. Nash, general agent of the 
American Education Society. The feelings 
awakened on this occasion, and the plans 
proposed for future efforts, we trust, will 
secure for this Society more liberal support 
than it has hitherto received in this region. 

The officers for the ensuing year, are 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, President; Rev. Zolva 
Whitmore, Vice President; Rev. Leverett 


Griggs, Secretary; Dea. Byard Barnes, 
Treasurer. 


Extracts from the Report. 


The Christian ministry is the chief instru- 
ment which God hath appointed for the sal- 
vation of men: ‘It pleased God by the 


foolishness of preaching to save them that | 


believe.’ Other means he condescends to 
use and bless: Yea, every Christian, how- 
ever humble or exalted his sphere, has 
abundant work assigned him in the vineyard 
of the Lord, and is encouraged with the 
rich promise that he shall reap in due sea- 
son if he faint not. But while every fol- 
lower of Christ is to labor in hope, and 
every one is to be honored and employed 
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Let it 
have your hearts, your prayers, your efforts. | 


| as a co-worker in building up the Redeem- 
'er’s kingdom, it is to the ministry of recon- 
ciliation that we are to look with the highest 
hope and the most contident eNXpectations. 
The minister of the gospel is no common 
soldier of the cross. He is a leader, without 
Whose aid the soldiers are gathered almost 
invain. He is not only an inhabitant in 
Jerusalem, but a watchman to stand upon 
her walls for the defence of the same city. 
Should the church be left to neglect her 
ininistry, and look to some other source for 
her principal aid, soon would her beauty fade, 
her strength fail, and the work of salvation 
cease. God would have a controversy with 
his people for despising and rejecting the 
grand instrument which he has appointed 
for their defence and prosperity. As the 
work of the holy ministry rises in the esti- 
mation of God’s people, in the same degree 
will the feelings of the Church and her 
Head harmonize with regard to the means 
to be employed for the salvation of our 
world. Though the ministerial office is not 
duly appreciated, the voice of the church 
is that it must be sustained. And the great 
question about the qualifications of the min- 
istry demanded, I trust, is nearly settled. 
The Bible has always been explicit on this 
subject. [It requires eminent holiness, emi- 
| nent attainments in knowledge, and a happy 
exemplification of all the Christian graces 
combined. The church has always ae- 
knowledged the importance of piety in her 
| ministers, but many of her branches at 
| least, have not fully appreciated the worth 
of education —But a change on this point 
| 
' 





has been rapidly going forward till the sen- 
| timents of all Christians, in the more favored 
parts of our land, coincide with what we 
| conceive to be expressed in the word of 
God. The schools, academies, and colleges 
that are multiplying among all denomina- 
tious of Christians for the purpose of raising 
up an educated ministry, proclaim the de- 
cision of Zion to be, * The priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge.’ Christians gen- 
erally show this sense of the importance of 
an educated ministry another way. They 
choose a man of education to break unto 
them the bread of life. However much 
they may have once eulogized the primitive 
disciples, in opposing education, if their 
pulpit is vacant, they go to the seminary 
rather than the fishing nets for their supply. 
They will be content if haply they meet 
with a Newton or a Fuller, who, by his 
natural superiority and wonderful applica- 
tion, has obtained in reality what is too often 
| possessed merely in name. But generally, 
Christians, if in favorable circumstances, 
will not be satisfied without a minister of 
thorough education. If any are to labor in 
the vineyard of the Lord, who have en- 
joyed but limited advantages, they choose 
to have them pass away from therm to some 
missionary station, or to some church that 
cannot obtain an educated man. But ought 
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this so to be? While Christians are cheice | 
in selecting for themselves, ought they to 
be careless about the supply they send to 
the destitute 7 Shall they hand over to the 
Lord Jesus to execute his great commission 
to the church, those whom they will not | 
employ in their own service? No—this 
will never do. It will not be safe for the 
church thus to betray unto the Lord her 
selfishness and present her worthless otfer- | 
ings unto him. Wherever the ministry is 
needed, it is an abie, educated ministry 
that is called for. If any distinction 1s made 
in favor of one place rather than another, 
the destitute parts of our own country and 
the shores of heathenism deimand the ablest 
and best men the church ean farnish. They | 


demand men of strong common sense, who | 


can read human character, discover the 
secret springs by which men are moved, 
and rightly divide the word of truth, giving | 
to every man his portion in due season. 
They demand ministers of ardent piety; 
men whose love to the Saviour and to per- 
ishing souls is so strong that they can joy- 
fully part with all the privileges of a Chris. 
tian land, and move amid all the horrors of 
paganism, if so be they can preach Christ 
and him crucified. They demand men of 
the first talent and acquirements, who can 
translate the Bible from one language into | 
another, ferret out and expose the errors of 
false philosophy, and teach the deluded | 
heathen a more excellent way. Thus we 
see the Bible, the voice of the church at 





home, and the work of the missionary | 


abroad, require a pious, devoted and well- 


1. Resolved, That the Society whose an- 
niversary we hold to-day, lies at the foun- 
dation of all our efforts to supply our own 
country and the world with ministers of 
the gospel. 

2. Resolved, That without a pious, learn- 


| 
ed, efficient, and self-denying ministry, the 


waste places of Vermont cannot be built 


up. 
Resolved, That in view of the desti- 
tution of ministers in our country and the 
world, it becomes the serious duty of pious 
men in the other learned professions, as 
well as the pious young men in the land, to 
inquire, whether the Lord is not calling 
upon them to prepare to enter his Vineyard 
as preachers of the gospel. 
4. Resolved, As delegates from the 
‘churches in Orange County, that we will 
use our personal influence to have town 


/Edueation Societies formed, auxiliary to 


the County Education Society. 
_—>—— 
3ARNSTABLE County EDUCATION 
SocIETY. 
THE annual meeting of the Education 
Society of Barnstable county, was held ¢ 


| West Barnstable, October 7, 1835. ot 


| meeting was interesting, and calculated 
‘to give a new impulse to the Education 
cause in this region. The following reso- 
lutions were offered, and sustained by ap- 


educated ministry. Such a ministry it is | propriate addresses. 


the object of the American Education So- 
ciety toraise up. The object is great and 
noble. It gives this Society a prominent 
place among those benevolent institutions 
of the church, which are the glory of the 
age. It rises up not only to obey the in- 
junction— Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, that he would send forth labor- 
ers into the harvest,’ but also to prove its 
sincerity in thus praying. The object, 
when fully understood, no Christian can 
oppose. Itis true, prejudices have existed 
against it as against every good institution, 
but these are fast dying away. Never were 
the friends of the Education Society so nu- 
merous and powerful as at this moment. 


—p>-—— 
ORANGE County Epvucarion Sociery, 
VERMONT. 

Its Annual Meeting was held at Thetford, 
Sept. 22, 1835. At this meeting, the Rev. 
Dan Blodgett, one of the Vice Presidents, 
presided. After prayer by the chairman, 
and attending to the Reports of the Secre- 


Resolved, That the intimate connection, 
which the American Education Society 
sustains to all other benevolent institutions, 
calls for it from all our churches, the most 
liberal patronage. 

Resolved, That as a great increase of 
ministers is needed, tv preach the gospel 
to every creature, greater efforts ought to 
be made for the conversion of young men, 
and of children in the Sabbath school; and 
that their attenticn should be early directed 
to this subject. 

Resolved, That the urgent calls for faith- 
ful ministers ought to excite to greater 
efforts to bring forward young men of 
suitable talents and pieiy, to be educated 
for the ministry. 


The following is a list of the officers.— 
Hon. Elisha Doane, of Yarmouth, President ; 
Wim. Fessenden, Esq. sll Sandwich, Vice 
President; Rev. Chas. S. Adams, of Har- 
wich, Secretary, and Dea. Joseph White, 
of Yarmouth, Treasurer. 

These with three others, Rev. John San- 











tary and Treasurer, the following resolutions 


ford, Rev. Caleb Kimball, and Rev. Isaac 





were discussed and adopted, viz. 


| Briggs, constitute the board of directors. 
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GLASGOW THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY, 


From the Scottish Congregational Magazine, for May 1835, 


A puBLic meeting with reference to 
this valuable institution, was held in 


George Street Chapel, Glasgow, on | 


Tuesday evening, the 7th of April, being 
the first of a series of deeply interest- 


ing meetings, by which was celebrated | 


the twenty-third Anniversary of the 
Congregational Union of Scotland. 
Although similar meetings in connec- 
tion with the interests of the academy 
have been frequently held in’ Edin- 
burgh, this was the first attempt in the 
“western metropolis,” and we are 
happy to find it was successful. There 
was a good attendance. The chair 
was taken by Dr. Russeuy of Dundee, 
who commenced the services of the 
evening by giving out a part of the 
132d Psalm. Mr. Arthur of Helens- 
burgh engaged in prayer. 


The Chairman in addressing the meeting 
said, that they had met on that occasion to 
hear the Report of the Academy for the 
last year, and to stir up each other to re- 
newed exertion on behalf of that Institution 
for the year on which they were entering. 
“The importance of the gospel ministry,” 
said Dr. Russell, “ is acknowledged by all ; 
and it is to this department of the Christian 
system that our attention is now particularly 
directed. We have the exemple of the 
Apostle Paul in setting a high value upon 
the important results that arise from the 
exercise of the Christian ministry. He de- 
lighted to think of it, to speak of it, and to 
discharge the duties of it. He had every 
day a growing sense of its importance, but 
he never so solemnly perceived this, as 
when in the immediate prospect of martyr- 
dom. In the last letter he wrote to Timo- 
thy, he repeatedly calls upon him to dis- 
charge sedulously and faithfully the duties 
of the office with which he was invested. 
He refers him to the case of some who had 
become apostates, 2 Tim. i. 153; and when 
he turns from them, it is to urge upon Tim- 
othy the admonitory exhortation, ‘ Thou, 
therefore, my son, be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” It was by this he 
was to be preserved, and not by any thing 
that made him to differ from others. And 
then he goes on to say, * And the things 
which thou hast heard of me among many 
Witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also.’ 
The Apostle delighted to preach toall. He 
preached wherever he could get men to 
hear him; but he refers here particularly 
to the instruction of those who were to in- 
Struct others. He refers to them as a dis- 
tinct class, in one sense, though in another, 
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they were only brethren, partakers of the 
common blessing, and of the e 


Lic 


> . ' 
Respecting theia, he goes on 


mon hope. 
fo say, * No 
man that Warreth entangle hh tittnsell with 
ithe affairs of this life. that he may please 
him who hath ehosen him to be a 
And if a man also strive for masteries. yet 
lishe not crowned except he strive lawtolly. 
| The man that strives must do it without any 
lthing that ean entangle hin. The , 
represents him as called to give to the work 
| his undivided energies: and when circum- 
stances so happen as to render this Inprac- 
ticable, his engaging in anv other employ- 
ment is rewarded as a thine to submitted 
to from necessity, hot as a thing in itself 
desirable. Such 
men set free from carefulness, and who, as 
thus set free, may be expected to grow in 
knowledge and in holiness. Thus wrote 
the apostle in the near prospect of death ; 
urged by an anxious desire that when he 
should be no more, the gospel might con- 


A , 
“Oiler, 





ipostle 


be 


laborers are described as 











tinue to be faithfully and efficiently 
preached, and that teachers might be raised 
up, qualified to communicate to others the 
tidings of merey. ‘The more attention that 
is paid to this, the more shall the churches 
of Christ prosper. By taking care for the 
proper education of Christian pastors, the 
church is enabled to advance as the state of 
the community and the changing times re- 
quire; and thus Christianity is made to 
keep pace with the progres: of nations, and 
so to tell in a variety of ways upon the state 
of the world” The Rev. Dr. concluded 








by applying these remarks, with his usual 
forcible and impressive eloquence, to the 
case of the institution on whose behalf the 
meeting was assembled. He then called 
upon Mr. Cullen, the secretary, to read the 
report for the last year. The account given 
in the report was of the most gratifying and 
animating nature, but we forbear giving 
any abstract of it, as itis to be printed, and 
will be circulated with some future number 
of this magazine. 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. 
Carlile of Belfast. Tle said he should not 
trespass on the attention of the meeting for 
any leneth of time; but though called on, 
unexpectedly, to address them, he could not 
sit down without expressing, in a few words, 
the hich gratification which it afforded him 
to be present upon that occasion. It was 
an interesting fact to him, that the oldest 
Congregational mini-ter in Ireland — the 
father of their body there, and the man to 
whorn, under God, he (Mr. Carlile) owed 
his conversion, his introduction to the min- 
istry, and ultimately his.suecess in the gos- 
pel,—had pursued his theological studies 
under the direction of one of the venerated 
tutors of this institution. He said he re- 
joiced to think that he had to propose that 
the report which they had just heard, should 
be printed, and he hoped it would be ex- 





tensively circulated, not only in this country, 
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but through England and [reland: for it 
was the circumstance of his having obtatned 


possession of one of their former reports, 


that was the exciting cause of the establish. 
ment of a similar institution in his own 
country. They had, indeed, before this, 


possessed a theological academy, but it Was 
not upon strict Congregational principles, 
and therefore not such an one and his 
brethren could cordially support. He re- 
joiced in the prospect of the nr lication of 
this report, because he thought that it could 
not be circulated to the extent he hoped and 
expected it would be, without having a felt 
influence upon the theologic al institutions 
throughout the nation at large. Mr. Carlile 
then pronounced a warm and iffectionate 
eulogium upon the merits of the respected 


as he 


and honored tutors of the academy, alluding | 


especially to the benefit which had accrued 
to the cause of truth in Ireland from the 
writings of Dr. Wardlaw on the Socinian 
controversy; and concluded by moving that 
the report be adopted, and 
printed. 

This motion was seconded by Dr. 
son of Durham, one of the deputies 
pointed by the Congregational 
England and Wales, to visit the churches 

1 America, 
speech, we are happy in being 
present our readers with the following ab- 
stract. 

** Before presenting the 


received, 


Mathe- 
ap- 


able to 


statements ex- 


pected this evening, allow me to express | 


that part of the 
balance in the 
ought to be in 


my dissatisfaction with 
report which declared a 
Treasurer’s hand. You 
debt, Sir. The 


try, both as it relates to home and 


of pious and talented young men should 
in training for the Christian ministry, than 
are now in our schools. We ought to be 


prepared to make aggressive movements, if 
of the | 


we are to do our duty to the Head 
church. [ hope that next year the number 
of students will be so great, as to fill your 
room, and more than expend your funds; 
an! that your additional claims will be met 
and responded to in a spirit somewhat 


analogous to that of our American brethren. | 
American Edueation | 


The Secretary of the 
Society, the Rev. Dr. 
that if one or two, or 
men were immediately to 
selves, ‘ 
tions, they would receive them all. { 


Cogswell, told me, 


present them- 


young men. His reply was, * Give us the 
men, and we shall soon have the mon 2. 


We are not doing our duty either to our- | 


selves, our country, or our God, until we 
manifest this sort of spirit. 
** So manifold are the facts regarding the 


state of matters in America, which our ex- 


cellent opportunities of obtaining the most | these 
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Union of 


Of his long and most valuable | 


present state of our coun- 
foreign | 
service, requires that a far greater number | 
be | 


this country. 


five hundred young | 
United States, with the exception of Har- 
possessing the requisite qualifica- | v 
asked | 
him how it would be possible for them to. 
raise money to educate so many additional | 
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authentic information enabled us to collect, 


that I scarcely know where to begin. —One 
remark regarding edueation in general. 
Having ascertained the proportional num- 
ber attending ordinary schools in the United 
States, [ find, on comparison, that a much 
ater number of the young are being 
educated there, than in this country. In 
some of 8 older States, double the’ num- 
ber are eiving instruction as compared 
with this country. No uniform systein of 
supporting schools obt. In some of the 
States, the income of the schools is partly 
or wholly drawn trom the State fund; in 
others itis raised by a direct tax upon the 
population ; in others by voluntary contri- 
bution; and in others by the proceeds of 
jands originally set apart for the purpose. 


woe 
hae 


rre 
wif 


118, 


Colleges. 
‘We have at present, however, more to 
do with the colleges and theological insti- 
tutions of that land. Perhaps amid all the 


changes and improvements of that singular 


country, nothing is more extraordinary than 
the saat and brilliant progress of her in- 
stitutions for learning. A late writer indeed 
afiected to find no symptoms there of the 
cultivation of mind, or the extension of 
learning. Surely the fact, almost univer- 
sally true, of parents manifesting the utmost 
zeal to impart to their sons the best educa- 
tion their colleges afford, is some evidence 
that they value learning, and that the 
country is not quite so barbarous as_ its 
detractors have represented. It were ex- 
traordinary indeed to find the following 
true of a nation of savages! 

‘fn the vear 1775 there were 10 colleges. 

From 1775 to 1800 were added 13. 
“© = J800 to IS14 . = 
“« 6181410 183840 o56.. 
So that there are 70 colleges, nearly all in 
uw prosperous condition, spread over the 
length and breadth of that enterprising 
country. In these colleges there are, 5,500 
students. 

‘* But there are various*important pecu- 
liarities in these colleges to which I wish 
we could present something analogous in 
Before stating them, I must 
premise that my observations are confined 
at present to the colleges—the strictly lit- 
erary institutions apart from the schools of 
theology. Now all the colleges in the 


‘ard University under Unitarian direction— 
four under Roman Catholie direction—and 
one founded by Mr. Jefferson, t. e, all with 
the exception of six, are under direct and 
decided Christian influence. 1 do not 


mean that a decent reverence is manifested 


for the Bible, or that prayers are statedly 
read, or that thirty-nine articles of faith are 
solemnly subscribed—we know that all 
these may be, without one particle of truly 
religious influence. I mean that in ali 
institutions, with the exceptions 
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named, the presidents are ministers of the | who are to be fitted for the ministry, the 


gospel, holy men of God, and that all the 
professors must he Christian men. The 
evidence of heartfelt” piety generally 
held as an essentially requisite qualification 
in the occupant of any professor's chair. 
What an important bearing must this fact 
have upon the destinies of that) great 
country! Already its effects are seen in 


Is 


the revivals within the walls of colleges, 


and in the consecration to the cause ot 
Christ of young men from the first families 
in the country, who are devoting their 
talents, influence, and property to the work 
of preaching the gospel, at home or abroad. 

“In addition to the foregoing, there are 


schools of medicine, containing about 1,500 | 


students.—and of law, containing 
500. Many of these are under Christian 
influence. 


Schools of Theology. 


“ Perhaps there never was a country 
placed in circumstances at all similar. 
iminense territory—a heterogeneous pop- 


about | 


An | 


| 


ulation, and an unparalleled increase arising | 


from immigration. It is held as within the 
truth to say that the increase of population 
natural, and by immigration, amounts to 
365,000 a year. Many thousands from the 
old countries are ignorant, bigoted, and 
degraded. They must be taught or perish. 
From the extent of ground, covered by 
much of the rural population, a minister 
cannot act upon many hundreds. Thus to 
supply vacancies occasioned by death, and 
to instruct the new comers and increasing 
population, especially so situated, an im- 
mense demand for faithful and qualified 
preachers of the gospel was created. Chris- 
tians in the older States saw this, and felt 
the necessity for unprecedented exertion. 
The crisis could only be met by gigantic 
efforts, and blessed be God they have been 
put forth. In 1808, there was not, properly 
speaking, a theological academy in America. 
The young men were accustomed to go 
through the curriculum at the colleges, 
take out their degree, and then to go, six or 
eight together, to some venerable and emi- 
nent minister, under whose direction they 
studied theology. This, however, was an 
uncertain and irregular method, and the ne- 
cessity became apparent to call forth the 
liberality of Christians, for the consolidation 


and extension of plans for the training of 


Christian ministers. The results are, that 
from 1808 to 1834, twenty-one theological 
institutions have been reared ; all, with one 
exception, evangelical, and containing emi- 
nently devoted men, both as instructors and 
pupils. In these 20 evangelical institu- 


tions, there are students, 315 Presbyterian, | 
| ministry of the gospel. 


231 Congregational, 120 Episcopalian, 98 
Baptist, 86 smaller sects, including Dutch 
Reformed, Evangelical Lutheran, &c. The 
Methodist Society have lately introduced a 
course of study among their young men 





of 





number of students unknown, 

* When the names of Dr. Alexander and 
Dr. Miller of Princeton, Dr. Woods, pro- 
fessor Stuart, and Dr. Skinner, of Andover ; 
Drs. Beecher, Taylor, and others are men- 
tioned, the public have a sufficient indica- 
tion of what doctrines are taught. There 
is every reason to hope that all the young 
men just mentioned are truly regenerated, 
They have completed their college studies, 
and afterwards they spend three years ina 
theological academy. There have been ob- 
tained for these theological seminaries dur- 
ing the twenty-five vears of their existence, 
60,000 volumes. These are exclusive of 
the college libraries. 

** Perhaps greater attention is now paid 
than formerly, to the extent of the young 
men’s studies. If the ministry is to elevate 
the character of the people, the ministers 
must receive a thorough edueation, and it 
is the prevailing impression that instead of 
sending inferior men to the far West, men 
the finest and most cultivated minds 
should proceed thither, to mould and con- 
solidate society. 

* One striking characteristic of their 
young men is the possession of a missionary 
spirit. When the Home Missionary Society 
(which has 672 educated missionaries in 
the field,) wants ten or twenty men to 
supply the destitutions, not of many gen- 
erations, for there are none such in America, 
but of one or two years standing, they ap- 
ply to the senior classes in the theological 
institutions. These young men do not ask 
whether the congregations are large, the 
salaries are good, or the society pleasant ; but 
hearing of destitution, they say at once, 
“We go.” So that at this moment some of 
their best men are laboring in the newly 
settled West. A man without a missionary 
spirit, Sir, is not fit to be a minister; and 
when I tell you that half their rising min- 
istry are the fruits of revivals, and that a 
missionary spirit so generally pervades them, 
you will join with me in saying that we 
cannot but hope great things for America 
and the world. 


Education Societies. 


“These Institutions are peculiar to 
America, and are perhaps less understood 
in this country, than some of their other 
Societies. They have no relation to com- 
mon schools—a department which their 
name would indicate to an English ear. 
It was found when revivals became gene- 
ral, that the Lord brought into bis church, 
a multitude of young men of talent and 
ardor, who earnestly desired to consecrate 
themselves to the cause of Christ, in the 
But many were 
unable to support themselves during the 
long course of study required by Presbyte- 
rians, and Congregationalists, and others, 
Some had to go to a preparatory academy 
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for two years, and all who had not been at 
college, were required to attend one four 
vears, and afterwards a theolocical semin Wry 
for three years. Hlence irom seven to nine 
yeais are expends d il prep matory studies. 
The necessity of the case gave rise to edu- 
cation socicties, by which young men are 


, . 
ti studies In 


supported While pursuing Cie 
' . | : to ling orb 
the various colleges and sciminaries through- 


out the Union. But these societles do not 


: tee : eee 
confine their attention to home wants; they | 


are always rejoiced when any of then 
Lene ficiaries determine to go to the hea- 
then. Indeed. as we shall see Ina moment, 
there is actually a premium affixed to con- 
seeration to this work. They proceed upon 
a broad basis—the basis of the apostles—the 
basis of the Saviour’s command, ‘Go ye 
into all the world, and they are prepared 
to receive all suttable individuals who are 
willing to labor at Lome or abroad. 

“Pik AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIE- 
ry is the largest and most important. It is 


not confined to one sect, but as the secretary | 


told me, it receives all evangelical and gifted 
young men, whatever may be their de- 
homination, Eech young man belore he is 
received, undergoes a most rigid and seru- 
tinizing examination, not only as to his 


personal piety, which is essential, but as to | 


his mental qualifications. There are ex- 


aminers in almost every State, consisting of 


afew of the most eminent clergymen. As 
a proof of the liberal and non-sectarian 
character of the institution, Bishop Meil- 
vaine of Ohio, an Episcopalian, is one of the 


examiners, although the Socicty is chiefly | 


supported by Congregationalists and Pres- 


byterians. This Society is educating 912 | 


young men for the ministry. The Assem- 
bly’s Board of Education, connected with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, an exclusively denominational in- 
stitution, has 612 under its charge. 

* The Northern Baptist Society has 250. 
The Episcopalian, German Reformed, Lu- 
theran, &c. &c. have also a considerable 
number. The whole number at present 
being educated by these societies, expressly 
for the Christian tuinistry, is 2,000. These 
are exclusive of a very large number who 
are paying the expenses of their own edu- 


cation, and who are equally pious and pro- | 
mising. Many of them, of course, are in, 


the preparatory academies,—others in the 
colleges,—others in the theological institu- 


tions. Hlow delightful to contemplate this | 


amount of mind, of renewed and sanctified 
mind—all bearing upon the one great object 
of spreading the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God ! 

** Dr. Matheson then described the Man- 
ual Labor Institutions, in which two or 
three hours’ labor per day, either in agri- 
cultural or mechanical operations, is not 
only conducive to the health of the students, 
but, in a country where labor is so valu- 
able, pays half the expense of their educa- 
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tion. Health seems to have been the firs: 
inducement to establish them, and in this 
they have succeeded adinirably, It has 
also been tound that youns men of resp C- 
table families, whose parents were exten- 
sive land-owners, and yet could ill spare 
ready money, bave been able to pay for 
their own education with comparative ease, 
By this means also, the ability is given to 
educate double the number of young men 
for the ministry. The expense of one In- 
stitution lor a year, was 95,215 dollars, and 
the value of labor, 26,268 dollars—more 
than one halt. This fact is accounted lor, 
Ist, by the value of labor; and 2d, by the 
fact that a young man can be boarded and 
lodged for one and a half dollar per week, 
There is a prevailing wish to raise the tone 
of feeling among all young men preparing 
for the ministry. And the plan acopted is 
not to make them charity students, but to 
lend them the sums expended in their edu- 
cation. So they give the Society a note of 
hand, pledging themselves, that if, in the 
providence of God, they are placed in a 
situation enabling them to do so, they will 
repay the whole sum without interest. 
This note is cancelled if they devote them- 
selves to the work of Foreign Missions, 
Many of the young men have already re- 
paid the Society. Not having to contend 
against the withering and paratyzing intlu- 
ence of a dominant sect, the ministers there 
are better paid, than the average of those 
in this country who are not connected with 
the national establishment. They are thus 
sooner enabled to refund the expense of 
their education. Of course, the money re- 
paid is expended in the education of others, 
In this way, too, they keep improper young 
nen from applying to them. No man 
Wishing to be a lawyer or a_ physician, 
would apply to any Education Society ; 
for the moment he changed his professed 
object, and relinquished studying for the 
ministry, he would be bound in honor to 
refund all expenses to the Society. 

** The Rev. Doctor then spoke to the fol- 
lowing etiect :—* I had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing the annual commencement at An- 
dover Theological Seminary. I was struck 
with the vigor and cultivation of mind, dis- 
covered by the varions students who en- 
gaged in public exercises. They were 
obviously men prepared for any exigency. 
Of thirty-six who departed from the In- 
stitution on that oceasion, having finished 
their studies, nine devoted themselves to 
foreign missionary work; one of them, a 
young man in possession of a fortune of 
thousands of dollars. The missionary spirit 
had been cultivated during the whole of 
their residence in the academy. They had 
held meetings once a fortnight or month, to 
contemplate the moral map of the world, 
and to gather and impart whatever informa- 
tion they could obtain regarding its condi- 
tion. 
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«««T spent some time with the son of the | more felt than in any of the other colleges 


well known Dr. Dwight in New Haven, 


the seat of Yale college. 
nected with the college. As there are 
500 students there, I naturally presumed 
that a small town of 14,000 inhabitants 
would feel the demoralizing intluence ot 
the presence of so many young men from 
all parts of the country, preparing for the 
various professions. You may judge of my 
surprise, when he assured me that it was 
not so. The reasons he gave were— 

“*]. The strictness of the rules, and the 
uncompromising integrity of the faculty 
One instance of profligacy would for ever 
expel aman fiom the college, and would, 
as a consequence, ruin his professional 
prospects for life. 

**2. The powerful moral influence of a 
body of decidedly Christian professors, and 
of upwards of 250 pious students, many of 
them men of superior intellectual energy 
and attainments. Those who would break 
out, dare not; they could not bear the re- 
proach of those intellectually and morally 
superior to themselves. 

“+ must conclude by mentioning one 
incident. At a meeting in Boston of the 
Northern Baptist Education Society, my 
friend Dr. Reed being present, and tinding 
they were in debt 2,000 dollars, told them 
he was sorry to find it so, and that they 
ought not to separate without clearing it off. 
They hesitated. He said, if you will among 
you make up nineteen scholarships, | will 
subscribe the twentieth. This was the 
commencement; and before the meeting 
was dismissed, forty-five were subscribed 
for. We may learn from statements like 
these. I do believe, that if Christian 
churches at home would do as they ought 
and might, not only our own country, but 
the whole world, would ere long be evan- 
gelized.’ ” 


The second motion was proposed by 
Mr. ALEXANDER of Edinburgh. His ad- 
dress was devoted principally to a state- 
ment of what he had seen and heard re- 
specting the universities and_ theological 
institutions of Germany, during a recent 
visit to that country. This statement laid 
open a view of things in that country, dia- 
metrically the reverse of that given by Dr. 
Matheson regarding America. If, in the 
one country, there was hardly an instance 
of a college that was not under decidedly 
Christian influence; in the other, there 
Was not perhaps one that was not more o1 
less under not only an unchristian, but a 
positively skeptical influence. In Halle, 
out of ten theological professors, there are 
only two, or at most three, who are believ- 
ers in the inspiration of the Bible ; at Leip- 
sic, if we except Rosenmuller, who is 
hardly an exception, inasmuch as his senti- 
ments are doubtful, there is not one; and 
even at Berlin, where religious influence is 
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He is not con- | 


lof Germany, it is believed that only a very 
| small proportion ef the teachers of theology, 
itake the evangelical side. The effect of all 
| this on the students is, as may be expected, 
fof a most injurious and destructive nature. 
| Their very appearance is almost that of a 
set of desperadoes ; and their conduct is 
fearfully in keeping with their looks. The 
| most irregular habits, and the most demoral- 
izing pursuits, are Common even among the 
students of theology. The speaker illus- 
trated these statements at some length; but 
} at the same time expressed his hope that an 
|improvement was beginning to take place. 
The exertions of Dr. Tholuck at Halle, and 
of professors Neander and Hengstenberg at 
Berlin, were beginning to be felt, and it is 
to be hoped that the young men to whorn 
these excellent individuals have communi- 
cated correct views of scriptural truth, will 
be eminently uselul in counteracting the 
influence of that awful torrent of impiety 
and infidelity, which has been overflowing 
the land ot the Reformation for so many 
years with its poisonous waters. Mr. A., 
in conclusion, exhoited the meeting to re- 
joice that the Institution they were called 
upon to patronize, was one which not only 
sought to guard against the entrance into 
its classes of any but pious young men, but 
which was also presided over by men who 
would communicate instruction in such a 
way as at once to inform the understanding, 
and improve the heart,—at once to fit tor 
public duty, and maintain in undiminished 
vigor, the fervor of private devotion. He 
concluded by moving that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to Mr. Ewing and Dr. 
Wardlaw, for their efficient and di-inter- 
ested services as Tutors during the past 
year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The motion was seconded in a short, but 
neat and suitable speech, by Mr. Gowan, 
one of the late students. The chairman 
then addressed both the Tutors, and con- 
veyed to them in very appropriate terms, 
the thanks of the meeting. Mr. Ewing 
and Dr. Wardlaw, in reply, gave a most 
pleasing testimony to the talents, assiduity, 
and good conduct of the stucents during the 
past year; and expressed the high gratifi- 
cation which it afforded them to watch over 
them and labor among them. Dr. W. in 
the course of his address, took occasion to 
allude to the interesting details of Dr. 
Matheson, as tending to vindicate the char- 
acter of injured, insulted, slandered Amer- 
ica. ‘She appears,’ said he, ‘ to be doing 
what is indeed wonderful in the extreme; 
and never, until a principle of liberality, 
like that mentioned by Dr. M., be univer- 
sally adopted, can the voluntary principle 
have fair and full play.’ Dr. W. then cor- 
roborated, from the testimony of Dr. Woods 
of America, some of the statements which 








had been given, respecting the willingness 
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with which Christians in that country give 
of their substance to the service of God. 


A vote of thanks to the office-bearers, 
and to Dr. Russell for his conduct in the 
chair, closed the business of the evening. 





— Cn ee 


INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN EpUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly M.. ine of the Direct Ts, 


Tue usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Eduea- 
tion Society, was held on Wednesday, Jan. 
13, 1836. Appropriations for the quarter 
were made to beneficiaries in various insti- 


tutions as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 

16 Theol. Sem’s, 150 7 157) 83.218 

27 Colleges, 380 13 3595 7691 

64 Academies, 177 41 218 >,070 

107 Institutions, 707 61 768 814,574 


Of the above, the Presbyterian and 
Western Education Societies, made appro- 
priations as follows : 


Furmer Ben, New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 





11 Theol. Sen’s, 41 5 46 § 9412 
16 Colleges, 152 a 17 2.974 
36 Acadcinies, 93 27. 125 2,482 
63 Institutions, 291 37 328) 86,598 


The above appropriations are larger, by 
about one thousand dollars, than they were 
the quarter before. The importance of this 
Society and the necessity of making greater 
efforts to sustain it, will be obvious to all, 


upon suitable reflection. The friends of 


Christ and of mankind are earnestly re- 
quested to ponder with deep seriousness, 
the following facts and considerations. 

1. The preaching of the gospel is the 
grand instrument which God employs in 
the salvation of men. 2. There are, in the 
United States, between three and four 
thousand churches of the different evan- 
gelical denominations, which are destitute 
of the settled ministry, and at the least cal- 


culation, six millions of people, who are | 


either not at all, or but very partially, sup- 
plied with the means of grace; and in 
other lands, there are six hundred millions 
who have never yet heard the glad tidings 
of merey through a crucified Redeemer. 
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| 3. To supply merely the increase of popu- 
| lation in the United States, which is about 
four hundred thousand a year, allowing 


only one minister to a thousand souls, and 


| 
| 
| also the removal of ministers by death, 
heenaae are about one hundred and fifty 
| every year, would require annually five 
‘hundred and fifty ministers. 4. Between 
| two and three thousand ministers of suitable 
| qualifications, in addition to those now in 
‘the field of service, might immediately be 
employed in the pastoral and missionary 
work in the United States alone, could they 
be procured. Home Missionary Societies 
are greatly retarded in their progress for 
want of laborers. 5. Foreign Missionary 
Societies are In danger of disastrous delays, 
if not of being brought at once to a stand, 
in their operations, for want of a sufficient 
number of men to be employed as missiona- 
ries. Such is the demand for efficient 
ministers of the gospel. 6. To assist 
in meeting this demand, is the great 
object of the American Edueation Soci- 
ety. It affords limited aid to indigent 
pious young men while preparing for the 
ininistry, in a way to strengthen their mo- 
tives to personal efforts, and promote their 
intellectual and moral energy. 7. It has 
assisted in all, more than two thousand four 
hundred young men while pursuing their 
studies, and there are now in the ministry, 
rising of seven hundred who were once 
under its patronage. It is furnishing as- 
sistance the present year to eleven hundred 
beneficiaries. 8. A large number of hope- 
fully pious young men are found—the fruit of 
revivals of religion, and of the blessed in- 
struction which is so extensively given in 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes—posses- 
sing promising talents, who are restrained 
only by their indigence from obtaining an 
education for the ministry. 9. It is be- 
lieved that prayer,—fervent, importunate, 
persevering, believing prayer—offered in 
the family cirele, in the social meeting, at 
_the monthly concert, on the Tuesday im- 
mediately succeeding the first Monday of 
every month, and at the annual concert of 
prayer on behalf of colleges, will be effec- 
tual to the conversion of multitudes of 
young men, who will ultimately become 
preachers of righteousness. 10. Nothing 
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now seems to be necessary, to secure in a 
short time a host of faithful leborers for the 
harvest, but the funds requisite for meeting 
education. 
the 


to carry for- 


the necessary expenses of an 


These are 
American 
ward the large number of young men who 


much wanted. To enable 


Edueation Society 


now under its patronage, and to en- 


are 
courage others who are constantly applying 
for aid, much larger sums must be con- 
tributed than have ever been paid into its 
treasury. 11. The Society is now in debt 
to the amount of seven thousand dollars, 
But 
why is the Society in debt, and why is the 
the 
tors ‘of the Society cannot say to the young 


further 


and this debt is accumulating. 


debt accumulating ? Because Direc- 


men under patronage—no assist- 


ance can be afforded; you must give up 
your hope of bearing the messages of sal- 
vation to perishing sinners, and return to. 
your former occupations. The Board had | 
given a pledge to sustain them, and they 
must redeem it. 

good talents, who it was believed had been 
converted, and inspired with 
preach the gospel, solicited aid and received 
it. Could assistance be refused? No.. 
The Directors dared not refuse it, in con- | 
sequence of the loss of souls which might 
the fear 
incurring the displeasure of the churek, 
and also the displeasure of the great Head 
13. And now they call on 
to 


desire to 


be occasioned thereby, and of 


of the church. 
the Christian community for 
enable them to meet their engagements. 
They do this in confident expectation of 
receiving the assistance needed to relieve | 
them from their embarrassment. 14. To 
those who may be disposed to afford assist-_ 
ance, the following methods are suggested. 
1. Let persons who have the means, make 
donations to the Society, as the Lord has 
prospered them. 2. Let those who can do 
it, establish temporary scholarships, or make 
themselves life members of the Parent So- 
ciety, or some Branch, or Auxiliary Society. 
The sum of seventy-five dollars a year, 
subscribed with a view of being continued 
for seven years, constitutes a temporary 
scholarship, with which the Directors will 


means 


aim to bring forward one minister of the | 
Forty dollars paid by a clergyman, | 


gospel. 
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Other young men, too, of | 


my best efforts for the 


| many places, 
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or one hundred dollars paid by a layman, 


$5 REPORT. 


constitutes an honorary life membership. 
Ministers have frequently been made life 
adies and gentlemen of their 
Let the of 


cation Societies make as large collections as 


members by ] 
, 
2 


parishes, treasurers Edu- 
possible, and remit them immediately to the 
Parent Institution. 


sent this subject to their people, in the way 


Let ministers pre- 


deem most expedient for the 
5. Let 


a heart to pray, remember the American 


they may 


benelit of the object. all who have 
Education Society at the throne of grace, 
that their prayers and alms may ascend as 
And 
may He who hath the hearts of all men in 


an acceptable memorial before God. 


his hands, incline those who possess the sil- 
ver gold, 


their substance to this all important object. 


and the to contribute liberally of 


—_<-—— 
Rev. Mr. Nash’s Report. 


To the Secretary of the American Fuducation Society. 


THE commencement of another year is 
adapted to impress on our minds, a sense of 


_ the shortness of life, and to lead us to solemn 


self-examination. As we think of numbers 
of our ftellow-laborers, who began the last 
year with us, and who have since been 
hurried to their last account, some of them 
in the midst of their days, we cannot well 
avoid the feeling, that what we do on earth 


for Christ and his cause, must be done 
quickly. The impression of this truth on 
my own mind, has indeed been faint to 


Wiat it ought to have been. Swill 1 trust I 
have not wholly lost sight of it while making 
Education cause. 
Since my last report, | have been enabled 
to labor without interruption. I have usu- 
ally visited two congregations, and, in sev- 
eral instances, three, on thé Sabbath, and 
presented to them the claims of the Educa- 
tion Society. ‘This travelling from one 


| congregation to another on the Lord’s day, 


is by no means a thing in itself to be chosen. 


J feel and lament the tendency of so doing, 


to secularize holy time. But I know not 
how it can be consistently avoided. Expe- 
rience hitherto has proved, that in behalt of 
the Education Society, to say nothing of 
any other benevolent institution, if its claims 
have not been presented by a spec ial agent, 
comparatively little has been done in their 
favor. But so few are the agents employed 
by this Society, that if only one congrega- 
tion can be visited on a Sabbath, m very 
the people will seldom or 


never be addressed by an agent. If then the 


whole community needs to be called to take 
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part in this momentous concern, and if 
agents must not be multiplied beyond a 


very moderate extent, aid on these » points | | 


there is surely noroom for reasonable doubt, 
it obviousiy becomes a work ol necessity | 
for those who are employed, to travel froin 
one — to another, during the hours of 
sacred res Shall it be said that our cause 


may be ied ed with success on other days | 


of the week?) Experience proves, that we 
cannot, in this manner, act on the public 
mind with the desired eflect. Many per- 
sons, to say the least, even of those who 
are favorably disposed towards benevolent 
institutions, are too much engrossed with 
their secular pursuits, to turn aside from 
them on week days, and listen to addresses 
in favor of those institutions. Hence the 
conclusion, that if their claims are to be 
presented in our congregations with the de- 
sired cflect, it must, for the most part, be 
done onahe Sabbath. 

During the last quarter, with the excep- 
tion of the first Sabbath in January, my 
time has been eupieges in the counties of 
Litchfield, Tolland, and Windham. Though 
the population in the first of these counties 
has long been distinguished for intelligence, 
good oider and the patronage of benevolen: 
institutions, still it is no injustice, to state 
that in times past, the Education Socicty 
has not in general, received the attention 
it deserves. At present, however, there 
are evident marks of a change for the better. 
Persons of intelligence and influence, re- 
gard this Society with more favor, and as- 
sign it its proper place among kindred in- 
stitutions. If at the time of my visit there, 
the contributions for it were not great, they 
were, in all instances respectable; and, 
what is matter of encouragement, for the 
most part, considerably above what they 
have heretofore been. 

Though the congregations in the counties 
of Tolland and Windham, are in general 
small and comparatively feeble, still they 
manifested a commendable liberality in fa- 
vor of this Society. Justice requires me 
to state, that in some instances the donations 
were such as fairly to entitle them to be 
held up as examples of Christian benefi- 
cence. Most of the time which I spent in 
these two counties, the state of the weather 
was eminently unfavorable to the success 
of an agent. In some — my opera- 
tions were in great measure, altogether 
defeated by the severity or te season. Still 
from the contributions in the places visited, 
it may be fairly estimated, that had the 
subject been presented in al! the congrega- 


tions in this section of the State, the amount | 


collected would have been at least twice 
equal to that received for this object in any 
former instance. This is owing to the 
considerations, that the standard of lib- 
erality is more elevated, and the Education 
cause more justly appreciated than in times 
past. 


| On the first Sabbath in January, I pre- 
sented the claims of the Education Soc iety, 
to the people of my former charge in te 
town of Bloomtie ‘ld, forme rly the parish ef 
| Winton! bury; and the re ‘sult has been both 
| honorable to this people, and gratifying to 
| the triends of the Society. Though their 
/ numbers and their means are comparatively 
sinall, and though they are destitute of a 
i stated minister. having resigned their late 
pastor to the office of an agent in this Insti- 
tution, they have just given 140 dollars to 
jaid in the work of preparing young men for 
the ministry. May it be their happy ex- 
perience, that the !fiberal soul is made fat, 
and he that watereth is watered also him- 
self. 

| sat though the tokens of increasing lib- 
erality just mentioned are cheering, it ought 
to be known, that the demands on the Ed- 
ucation Society, are increasing faster than 
the supply. At the meeting of the directors 
of the Connecticut Branch, on the 30th of 
December last, more than fifteen hundred 
dollars was appropriated to seventy-three 
beneficiaries within the State, four of whom 
were new applicants for aid. This is a 
considerably larger sum than was ever be- 
fore appropriated at one time by the same 
board. The prospect now is that the friends 
of the Redeemer in this branch, must not 
‘only continue, but increase their liberality, 
or it will ere long be under the necessity of 
looking to the Parent Institution for aid in 
sustaining its own beneficiaries. 

But commendable as is piving for benev- 
olent institutions, it must never be madea 
substitute for that spirituality, which is the 
lite and soul of religion. It is to be feared 
that some find it more easy to give than to 
pray, to part with their property than their 
sins, and to talk fluently of the operations of 
benevolence, than to live near to God. To 
this cause may it not be ascribed, that he 
who travels up and down among the 
churches, meets with so few revivals of re- 
lizion, and finds so much cause to sigh, and 
cry on account of the moral desolations of 
the land? A Christian observer of our 
times, cannot but feel that the spirit of giv- 
ing, good as it may be, will never of itself 
avail to the conversion of the world; that 
before all men can be brought to Christ, 
there must be far more faith and prayer, 
that the standard of piety must be greatly 
raised in the church. 








—_—< ——~ 


Rev. Mr. Mather’s Report. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


ApouT the first of December, I came 
into this State with the view of becoming 
permanently connected with the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society. 
The two previous months of the quarter, 





were spent among the churches of Hamp- 
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den county, Massachusetts, and on a short | 
agency in Vermont. 
“During the month that I have been in| 
this State, my labors have been confined | 
principally to the county of Kennebec. The 

churches belonging to this conterence, are | 
most of them small and feeble. A few, | 
however, are otherwise. Those at Augusta 
and Hallowell, are somewhat large and able, 

particularly the former; and both truly lib- | 
eral. The church at Winthrop, is next to 
these in size and wealth, and not at all be- 
hind them in the exercise of Christian be- 
nevolence. I was indeed peculiarly pleased 
with the liberal spirit manifested on the 


occasion of my visit among them. They 
cheerfully gave more than the amount 


which was stated to them as being their 
proper proportion. Farmington, a beautiful 
village, contains a church next in size 
and ability; but owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, no general application was made to 
them for aid. A few individuals, however, 
contributed liberally. 

With the exception of these four churches 
all in the county which have pastors, receive 
aid, | believe, from the Missionary So- 
ciety. They are of course comparatively 
feeble. They were however, most of them, 
visited and addressed on the subject of the 
Society; and according to their ability, 
(nay, beyond their ability, many of them, if 
we make the contributions of the more 
wealthy churches in the land the standard,) 
cheerfully contributed to its funds. And | 
am happy to avaii myself of this opportunity 
publicly to testify to the cordiality with 
which they received this cause. They felt 
its importance, and while they readily gave 
of their substance to carry forward the work, 
I feel confident that they prayed also, and 
will continue to pray, *‘ the Lord of the har- 
vest,” that his blessing may attend the noble 
enterprise in which this Society is engaged. 
There are at present, between 60 and 70 
Congregational churches in this State des- 
titute of pastors. Whence are these churches 
to be supplied? Not from Andover evi- 
dently ; for comparatively few from that 
institution ever find their way into Maine. 
Much less can they hope for a supply from 
institutions still more remote. Nay, they 
ought not to hope for pastors from these 
seminaries. There are other sections of the 
country, and other portions of the world, 
equally important, and equally demanding 
laborers, to which the men from these in- 
stitutions can more conveniently go. From 
her own seminary, therefore must Maine 
hope chiefly for a supply of pastors. And 
from the present state of that institution, 
she need not hope in vain. Bangor semi- 
nary is taking its proper stand among the 
theological seminaries of the country. To 
the students of this seminary, mainly must 
the churches of this State look for their 
pastors. Now a large portion, if not the 
larger proportion of these students, are the 
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beneficiaries of the Education Society. 
With this fact in view they cannot but feel 
a deep interest in the prosperity of this So- 
clety. The resolution of the last general 
| trust will be carried into 
effect. If not this year, they wi'l hereafter 
certainly raise enough to educate their own 
young men. 
- 
Rev. Mr. Fowler’s Disquisition. 


ONE THOUSAND copies of the Rev. Orin 
Fowler’s Disquisition on the Evils of Using 
Tobacco, and the Necessity of Immediate 
and Entire Reformation, have been pre- 
sented to the American Education Society, 
by three members of his church, for distri- 
bution among the beneficiaries of the So- 
ciety. The donation is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
Oct. 14th, 1835, to. the Quarterly Meeting, 
Jan. 13th, 1836. 


Boston, a friend in Park St. Church 50 
Jacksonville, Ul. Mr. David B. Ayers 4 50 
Stockdale, Ga. a Planter's family, by H. Hill, Esq. Boston 46 88 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 1,112 22 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 969 37 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
BERKSHIRE CouNTY. 
{John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.J 


Pittsfield, Young Ladies’ Benevo, Soc. to const. Rev. 


Horatio N. Brinsmade, L. M. of A. E. 8, 40 00 





Essex County Soutn. 
[Davie Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, soc. of Rev. Joseph Abbott, thro’ the 
agency of Rev. John M. Ellis 
Wenham, fein. Reading and Char. Soc. by 
Mrs. Abigail Foster, Tr. 
Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. subs. 


46 00 


18 22 
5 00-—69 22 





Essex County North. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.) 
Amesbury and Salisbury, coll. in Rev. Mr. 


‘Towne’s Soc. in thuse two towns, by Mr. 
William Chase 

Andover, ( West Par.) by Miss Jackson 

Bozford, Soc. of Rev. John Whitney, by Mr. 
Charles Peabody, thro’ agency of Rev. 
W. L. Mather 

Haverhill, Ladies’ Assoc. in the soc. of Rev. 
Mr. Whittlesey, by Mrs. Sarah R. Gale, 
a 


20 00 
12 50 


26 00 


° 30 00 
Ipswich, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in the Ist Parish, 
$45 bal. of 5th pay’t. and $38 towards 6th 
nay’t. of ‘Temp. Schol. by Mrs. Ann. 8. 
Vard, Tr. 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. and Miss. 
Soc. by Miss Ann Hodge, ‘I'r. 
Circle of Industry, 12th semi-ann. pay’t. for 
the Newburyport Ladies’ Ist Temp. Schol. 
by Miss Mary C. “yo Tr. 37 50 
New Rowley, Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Braman’s 
Conn. Jeremiah Russell, Esq. Tr. 18 39 
West Amesbury, coll. in Rev. Mr. Eaton’s 
soc. by Mr. Jacob Kelly 16 44 
West Newbury, coll. in the soc. of Rev. J. Q. 
A. a balance to const. him a L. M. 
of A. E. 8. 


83 00 
6 63 


30 27—280 73 
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FranKLin County. 
{Mr. William Elliot, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Ashflel:!, Ladies’ Assoc. 13 03 
Gent. Assoc 16 il —-29 14 
Buckland, Ladies’ Assoc. vB U0 
Gent Assoc. 278s— 5§ 78 
Conway, individ. by Dea. Christopher 

Arius 81 00 

Do. do. do. do. 16 GU—-97 00 
Chariemont, B.1. Soc. 4 23 
Deerfu 14 g. Soc. 31 Sl 
Heath, Kplrain Smith, Esq. by 8. 

Mixw , bsq. , 00 
Rev. Moses Milles 2 v0——4 00 
Leverett, Cong. Soc 9 OU 
Shelburne, Lacies’ Assoc. 17 82 
Crent. Assoc 7 37—-25 19 
South Deerfield, Ferm. Ed. Soc. by Miss Se- 

lina Corby, T'r. 13 <5 
Warwick, Vrinitarion Society 5 25 


Wendel!, Benevolent Ass 4 00 
Estate of Tininkial Barawell, as a do- 


nation, by Dr. George Rogers, Ex. 13 20-——-17 20—241 55 





HamesHirke County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.} 
Belchertown, Brainerd soc. by W. A. Reed, 


Ir. 
Chesterfield, Mr. Melyar Burnell! 1 
Hadiey, bequest of Dea. Elish« Dick- 

inson, by Mrs. Azubah Dickinson, 

Execitrix 100 00 
Gen. Benev. Soc. by Mr. Elijah Simith, 

T 150 0V—250 00 


r. 
Northampton, Mr. William Clark, Jr. 37 50 
Edwards’ Church Benev. Soc. 19 79 


Williamsburg, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. towards const. 
Mrs. Desire Mahew, a L. M. of A. ELS. 40 00 
One fitth of coll. at the ann. meeting 18 


71 
Fr. the disposable funds of Hampshire Ed. Soc, 250 00—618 25 


Hamepven County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
Brimfield, contribution in Rev. Joseph Fuller’s 


BOC. 47 94 
Chester, cont. in Rev. Mr. Alvord’s soc. 12 50 
Ludlow, Lacdies’ Association 9 90 
Gent. Assoc, 14 34—-24 24 


Longmeadow, Fem. Benev. Assoc. 17 It 
Gent. Assoc. 19 0U—-36 II 


West Springfield, (First Parish) 





Mrippvvesex County. 


Cambridge, Fem. Benev. Soc. by Miss Susan 

Munro, thro’ Rev. Dr. Holines 2 63 
Cambridgeport, Sab. Schoo! Miss Soc. 

in Rev. Mr. Stearns’s Cong. $10 

of which to const. him a L. M. of 

A. EF. 8. 44 50 
A Friend 1 00—-45 50 
Charlestown, soc. of Rev. Dr. Fay, ad- 

ditional 1 00 
Soc. of Rev. Mr. Crosby, $80 of which 

to const. Rev. Jared Curtis and 


Rev. Asa Bullard, L. M. of the 

A FE.S. 96 25—-97 25 
Medford, Mrs. Teel, to const. Rev. Levi 

Pratt, a L. M. of A. E.S. 10 00 
Newton, Dea. Benj. Eddy 2 00 


ReviGtious Cuar. Soc. or MtppLEesex 
NorTH anNb VICINITY. 
[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, T'r.} 


Ashby, individuals 17 55 
Bo!ltor, do. 15 13 
Borborough, do. 18 00 
Dunstable, — du. 1l 14 
Fitchburg, do. 43 46 

Young Men’s Ed. Soc. by Benj. Snow, 
or. The 24 50 
Groton, individuals 84 05 
Harvard, do. 30 36 
Leominster, co. 38 78 

Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan 
Linvcotn, Tr. 18 08 
Pepperell, individuals 2 56 
Shirley, do. 5 2% 
Townsend, individuals Il 90 
Westford, do. 31 81 
442 60 


3 63—438 95 


Of thie sum $180 is to const. L. M. of the A. 
E. 8. Rev. Joseph W. Cross, Boxborough, Rev. 
Joshua Emery, Fitchburg, and Mr. Jepthah R. 
Hartwell, of Groton. 


Deduct for printing Report, 


5U 00—170 79 


| West Boylston, Reading and Char. Soc. by 
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Mivpviesex County. 
{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 


| Berlin, Rev. Mr. Clark’s Soc. 10 00 


Holliston, Materna! Asso. by Mrs. Nancy 
l.. Fitz 


Mariboro’, individuals ll 60 
Natick, Rev. Mr. Moore's Soc. 18 30 
Nortiboro’, Rev. Mr. Fay’s Soc. 23 97 
Wayland, Kev. Mc. Hyde’s Soc. 10 U0—74 87 


CHARITABLE SOCIETY OF LOWELL anpD 


Vicinity. 
{Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 
Lowel!, Ladies of Rev. Mr. Twining’s Sec. on 
a unt Twining Temp. Schol. by Mrs. 
Olivia Fox, Tr. 


75 20—776 40 


PLymMoutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Hans yn, Lacie 8, to const. the ir pastor Rev. 
John Shaw, a L. M. of the Co. Soe. 15 00 
North Bridgewater, Miss Lydia bkudson, to 
const. Mrs. Paul Couch, a L. M. of the 
Co. Soc. 15 00 


Mrs. Hosea Alden, by Mr. H. Packard 50-—30 50 
Worcester County South. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
| Grafton, Ladies of the Soc. of Rev. John Wilde 53 00 


{ 


| 





WorcestTeR County NortH. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 
New Braintree. fr. the ch. by Mr. A. Newell 60 50 


10 75—71 25 
$4,485 16 


Miss Aeline Flagg, Tr. 





MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel] P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Augusta, John Eveleth, to const. himself a L. 


M. of Maire Branch 25 00 
| Daniel Williams, to const. himself a L, M. of 
j Maine Br. 25 00 
| Bartholomew Nason, to const. himselfa L. M. 
of Maine Br. 25 00 
' Rev. B. Tappan, to const. Rev. Jotham Sew- 
| all, a L. M. of Maine Br. 25 00 
Flias Craig 15. Jolin H. Whitwell 10 25 00 
} James L. Child 10. G. W. Shepherd 5 15 00 
Win. A. Brooks 3. Mark Nason 3. E. 8. 
Tappan 2 8 00 
| Dea. John Means 10. R. H. Vose 5. James 
Bridge 5 20 00 
Stephen Deering 5, Loring Cushing 5. Carl- 
ton Dole 4 14 00 
G.G. Wilder 10. A. Reddington, Jr. 10 20 00 
; Isaac Hoo er 5. 8S. D. Wing S & Fe Gil- 
severe 4 14 00 
Other individuals 18 50 
234 50 
Deduct amount acknowledged in Nov. 128 00—106 50 
Farmington, Jacob Abbot 10 00 
| Hallowell, Geutlemen’s Scho). 94 00 
Ladies’ Schol. 75 00 
Litchfield, Cong. ch. and soc. 10 31 
Saco, Young Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 17 35 
9 00 


Waterville, Cong. ch. and soc. 

Wel's, soc. of Rev. Mr. Oliphant 

York Co. Conference of churches, by Rev. Stephen 
Merril! 00 


3 21 





Income fr. Funds 89 00 
$429 37 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 

Amherst, Soc of Rev. Mr. Aiken, $75 of which is to- 

wards Aiken Temp. Schol. by Mr. Aaron Law- 
rence, 86 87 

oncord, Ladies, towards the Bouton Temp. Schol. 
by Miss Sarah Kimball i 50 00 

Dunstable, ( Nashua Village,) Fem. Ed. Soc. for Nott 
Temp. Schul. 1835 & 6 150 00 
Fitzwilliam, Fem. Ed. Soc. by 8. A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. 60 00 


Cheshire Co. Aux. 
— individ. by Rev. John Kelly, thro’ Mr. 
ames Gibson 11 73 














1836. ] 


Marlboro’, individ. by S. A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. Ches- 
hire Co, Aux. 

Nelson, Der. Josiah Robbins, by Mr. Gerould, 

Newport, 1 Lady, towards const. the son ot Rev. Mr. 
Woods, a member or the Fil. Soc. by Mr. Young, 

Rochester, Fem. Bul. Soc. by Kev, Mr. Willey 

Weet Boscawen, Fem. Edi. Soc. 

Winchester, individ. by Mr. Gerould, Tr. Cheshire 
Co, Aux. 

Merrimack County, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Dea. Moulton, 
Tr. 


Clothing. 


West Boscawen, Fem. Fad. 
socks, l pr. pillow cases, 





NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
(Mr. Elnathan D. Goddard, Middlebury, Tr.] 


Bridport, Gent and Ladies’ Asso. by Rev. D. Lamb, 
Bratt'eboro, ( West Village.) collections 

Beri:n, Zechariah Persin, Hq. 

Coventry, by Rev. I. Ingraham, of Brandon 

Grafton, mouth y concert, 

Hinesburgh, Gent and Ladies’ Asso. by Wm. Hurl- 


irt 

Midileb «ry, Gent Asso. 46 50, Ladies’ Asso. 40 34 

Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 

North Norwich, Courch of Rev. 8. Goddard, by Rev. 
J he Rix hae Is, Win lsor 

Young Lady in Rev. Mr. Goddard’s soc. by Rev. John 
Richards, Windsor 

Putney, M. Crawtord 2. J. Grout 1 

St. Johnsbury, 24 Cong. ch. and sec. by Mr. Fairhanks 

Gent. Asso. 9 75. Ladies’ Asso. 3 53, by do. 

Townsend, monthly concert 

Vergennes, Miss A. Sweet, by Rev. A. L. Lovell 

Weybridge, Fem Benev. Soc. 

Westfe'd, by Rev. I. Ingraham 

West Rutland, Cong. soc. by Rev. L. L. Tilden 

Westminster, ( West Parish.) to coist. Rev. Preston 
Taylor, a l.. M. of A. BE. 3S. 

Mr. Howes Hllet, to const. himself a L. M. of North 
Western Br. 

Collections 4. A friend 2 

Woodstock, a frien, bv H. Hill, Esq. Boston . 

Cont. at Annual Meeting 

Refunded by a former beneficiary of this Br. 
[The following by Mr. C. W> Storrs, Tr, Wash- 

ington Co, Aux. Ed? Soc.) 

Barre, Cong. soc. by Mr. N. Dodge, Agt. 

Berlin, Cash for one pr. socks sold 

Miss Roxanna Nye 

Montpelier, Hon. J. Howes 

Mr. C. W. Storrs, ann, sub, 

Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by Miss Mary A. Washburn, 
Tr. towards Hopkins Temp. Schol. and to const. 
Hon. Jeduthan Loomis, a L. M. of A. E. 8. 


Berlin, Hon. Charles Bulkeley, several lots of land, 
valued at 


$1, 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.]} 


Cheshire, by H. White, Tr. New Haven Aux. Ed. Soc. 

East Winisor, Benev. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Bartlett’s 
Cong. by D. Chapin, Tr. 

Ellington, coll. to const. Rev. Ezekiel Marsh, a L. M. 
of A. E. S. and of Ct. Br. by J. R. Flynt, Tr. Toi- 
land Co. Aux. 

Greenwich, Rev. Joe] Mann’s cong. by Mr. Mann 

Hartford, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. L. B. Porter, Tr. 

Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battell, by H. Hill, Esq. Boston 

Ridgefield, Fairfield Co. by H. White, Tr. New Ha- 
ven Aux. Ed. Soc. 

South Cornwail, coll. in a small neighborhood, by Sa- 
rah Swift, Sec. and Tr. 

Fem. Fd. Soc. by Minerva Judson, Tr. 

South Coventry, collection 

Somers, bal. to const. Evenezer Clark, a L. M. of Ct. 
Branch 

Vernon, sub. in part, by Rev. C. Humphrey 

Wethersfield, monthly concert, by Dea. Stillman 

Cong. church, by Chester Buckley 

Washington, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Electa Goodyear, Tr. 

{The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 

Bloomfield, individ. $30 of which is from Mrs. Ansel 
Nash, to const. herselfa L. M. of Ct. Br. and $40 
oT. is to const. Rev. John Bartlett, a L. M. of 
A.E.S. 

Brooklyn, collection 

Canterbury, ( West Parish,) a collection 

Columbia, individ. $30 of which is fr. Jeremiah Bar- 
stow, to const. himselfa L. M. of Ct. Br. 

Ashford, (Eastford Par.,) individ. $50 fr. Benjamin 
Bosworth, $49 of which is to const. the Rev. Reu- 


FUNDS. 


Soc. 13 shirts, 14 collars, 7 pr. 
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Goshen, a contribution 
13 35 Hampton, a collection 4 = 
100 | Killingly, ( West Parish,) a collection 75 00 
lowes’ Sewing Soc. 00 
1 00 | Litchfield, a coll. $40 of which is to const. Rev. L.. P. 
16 2 Hickok, a L. M. of the A. B.S. and §3 fr. Mrs, 
6 79 | Maria Talmadge, to const. Kev, Mr. Hickok, a 
| L. M. of Ct. Br. 120 00 
20 00 Lyme, Chirles Griswold, in part to const. himself a L. 
M. of Ct. Br. 10 00 
79 67 | Lewdon, Asa Otis, a donation 30 00 
—— | Norfolk, a contribution 42 69 
$496 Gl | Plainfield, a cuilection 23 18 
| Pomysret, individ. to const. Rev. Daniel Hunt, aL. M. 
of A. FE. S. 40 00 
Pomfret Abington Soc. individ. to const. Rev Nathan 
S. Hunt, il. M. of A. E. 8. 40 00 
Scotland, a coll. to const. Rev. Jesse Fisher, a L. M. of 
A. E. 8. 40 00 
Warren, « collection 26 00 
Willimantic, a collection 11 00 
Windham, a collection 30 00 
Woodstock, Viliage Corners, coll. in part 27 41 
29 13 ager gene 
44 69 | $1,469 52 
° rd Th sum of $314 42coll. by Rev. A. Nash, and entered in 
the Journal fo v. under the head of ** Har(ford,"' was 
10 00 | from the following towns, viz, v 
11 26 | Had yme, collection in part 23 37 
86 84 | Mid /stown, c m part 74 05 
50 66 | Salisbury, individ. $60 of which fs. Mr. and Mrs. Eli- 
sha Sterling, to const. themmelves L. M. of the 
10 00 | Ct. Br 101 06 
| Sharon, individ. in part 79 58 
10 00 | Caivin Noyes, dec’d. by Wm. Smith, Esq. Ex’r. 36 36 
3 00 —_—— 
17 76 $3id 42 
13 30 
6 32 ——— 
i= PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
4 00 [Oliver Willcox, Eeq. New York, Tr.] 
14 60 | Murray Street Church, fr. E. M. Morgan 30 00 
Silas Brown 20.) John R. Herd 20 40 00 
40 00 | Jonathan Lawrence 5. William G. Bull 15 20 00 
| A Lady 30. A widow's mite 5 35 00 
49 00 | Cash 50. Cash 6 32 56 32 
6 Ov | Mrs, Col. Varick 25. Mrs. Lefferts 10 35 00 
10 08 | Archibald McIntyre 48. Cash 5. Cash & 58 00 
19 wl LL. S. Bouton 25 A donor, cash 5 30 00 
15 00 | Leander Meade 75. ‘Thomas Ensign 5 80 00 
Cash tl. Cash 2. Cash 5 8 WO 
P.J. M. pe. Dr. McAuviey 5. B.L. Swan20 25 v0 
12 20 | FE. Havehton 20. Eli Benedict 10 30 00—447 32 
50 | Central Pres. Church, Broom Street, mon. con. 101 32 
50 | Monthly concert, Nov. 25 32 
1 00 Do. do, Dec. 55 25 
3 00 | In part in ch. 43 02. Mrs. Edwards 3 46 02—227 91 
Fort Edward, fr. Miss Harbrook, 2 00 
Western Education Society. 
100 00 | Dunkirk, by Rev. 1’. Stillman, 60 00 
——— | Westfcid, 18 00 
614 26 | Mr. Scofield, 5 00 
Mra. Cuvier, to const. in part 7’. 8. Cuyler, a 
575 00 » M. 20 00—103 00 
———— | Kingsborough, fr. Pres. ch. and Cong. 48 37 
189 26 | Newark, fr. lst ch. fr. Miss Susan Baldwin, 10 00 
Orange, N. J. fr. Ist Pres. ch. 19 05 
Duane, late Cedar St. Church. 
Fr. C. St. John 20. B. Lathrop 10. J. C. 
Johnson 10 40 00 
John Wurts 20. J. N. Cobb 10. F. Markoe 10 40 00 
710 | J. N. Morgan 2 50. Win. M. Halsted 300 302 50 
T. Doremus 5. William Howard 20. R. Bu- 
23 59 loid 25 50 00 
Daniel Lee 25. William Spencer 10. G. 
Buck & Co. 30 65 00 
70 00 | Morris Ketchum 40. B. Deming 5. N. Tay- 
60 00 lor 25 70 00 
119 35 | D. Perkins 20. R. McCurdy 10. N. Gris- 
5 00 wold 10 40 00 
George Griswold 100. A well wisher 100, 
34 66 Cash 2 202 00 
H. Weed 25. H. Hinsdale 3. C. O. Halsted - 
9 00 300 = 
"9 60 Rev. Mr. Phelps, in part 10 PP scsed ” 
9 60 | Fishkill, by Rev. Mr. Phelps, in 
Mr. Sherwood, balance - 65 00—75 00 
10 00 | Orange, N. J. fr. 2d church 14 20 
83 43 | Wappingers Creek, in part 14 51 
15 00 | Mariborough, tr. Pres. church 13 57 
80 00 | Newark, ‘2d ch. fr. J. 8. Condit, Esq. 75 00 
12 00 | Cauldwell, N. J. fr. Pres. ch. by Mr. J. Provost 54 06 
Mercers St. Church, fr. Charles Butler, Esq. and 
Lady 75 00 
Laight St. Church, by Rev. Mr. Patton 52 05 
A. Lane 5. A. Averill 10 15 00 
140 00 | 109 Wooster st. 1. Mrs. Campbell 2 3 00 
50 85 | Miss Farrand 1. A. M. Scott 5 6 00 
15 72 | D. Pierson 3. W.D. Smith 2 5 00 
8. Winterton 3. T. N. Jennings 5 8 00 
55 50 |G. Lathrop2. S. Cromwell 3 5 00 
H. Preeden 1. M. Clark 2 3 00 
J. B. Weeden 5. Mrs. Pye 50 cts. 5 60 
76 62 | W. Chauncey 10 OO—112 55 


ven Torrey, a L. M. of A. E. S. 
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Bowery Church, fr. 8. E. Morse & Co. 75 00 
R. F. Morse 10 00 
Ladies, by Mr. Patton 3. Mr. Lyons 1 4 00 
Win. W. Chester 250. David Hale § 255 00 


Collectet at church by Mr. Bull 34 55—378 55 


Catskill, in part, by Rev. Mr Patton 6 <8 | 


Bleecker St. Church, coll. inch. by Rev. Mr. Patton 91 SU 


Second Avenue Church, tr. Rev. J. J. Oweu lu vv 


Brainard Church, cull. pr. Mr. Booth 47 17 
Joseph biewster 150 u0—197 17 
Brookiyn, isi ch. by Me. Pomeroy 113 73 


South Orange, N. J. tr. Pres ci. by Horace Doolittle, 12 70 
Bleecker St. Church, te. N. Norton, 5 v0 
L.. Breatliev5 bl. Smith 5 lv vww—-15 00 
Central Pres. Church, B. Chapin 2. HU. G. 

Carmen t 50 3 5 
M. Simemran 6. J. Miller 1. R. Newell 2, 

E. Mvers t 50 10 50 


C. P. Dakin 2. Isnac Ford 2. G. McNish 2. 
Mra. Dumerson t 


Newark, N. J. Female Praying Assoc. by Mr. 8. 


7 00—-21 00 
M. 





Graham 10 00 
Bloomfteid, N. J. fr. Presb. ch. and cong. to const. in 

part, Rev. C. Lyman, a director tor iile, 46 77 

$3,339 19 
UTICA AGENCY. 
[Jesse W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 

Augusta, Fem, Ed. Soc. by Miss Maria Fish, Tr. 183 16 
Cazenovia, Pres. ch. by Rev. E. S. Barrows 50 Ov 
Cherry Val/ey, in part 47 25 
Cooperstown, Pres. ch. by H. S. Bradford 50 28 
Deihi, by H. DD. Gould lz Ou 
Delaware Presbytery, by U. L. Kirtland, Tr. 4 59 
Ereter, Cong. church 2 3: 
“y and Onk Creek, by A. North 17 63 
Glenn's Fails, ww hev. E. H. Newton 21 UU 

Granville, Suuth, 203. Middle, 17 61. North, 

tr the Ist Pres. ch. to const. Rev. Jonathan H. 

Noble, a L.. M. uf Presb, Eu. Soc. $31 44 51 08 
Harpersfeld, 15 90 
Hartford, South, to const. Rev. Amus C. Tuttle, a L. 

M. Presb. Ed. Soc. 38 50 
Jefferson, in part 3 U0 

ew Hartford, a balance 2 50 
Oneida Association, a coll. at a sacramental season 10 vv 
Presb. ch. wt the head of the Delaware, in part 2 57 
Richfield, Coug. church 6 Sl 
Salem, Presb church, in part, to const. Rev. John 

Whiten, a I... M. Presb. Ed. Soc. 55 00 
Sanity Hill, tr Rev. Joseph Parry 5. Miss Stowe 25 cts. 5 25 
Springfield, Presi. ch. 16 83. Fem, Ed. Soc. 2 1s 83 | 
Dein Dea. Lucas Young Love 6 lu 
Troy, 24 ch. in part 20 5u 
Viica, an unknown friend, the 13th payment made for 

the education of a younz man for the ministry 38 00 
Fr. the Ist ch. by E. Vernon 15 00 
Walton, Presb. ch. by the Rev, F. Shipherd 23 72 
Avails of clothing, suld 16 35 

$552 34 


Clothing. 


Springfleld, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Rosetta I. A. Par- 
e Tr. 3 pr. socks, | pr. stockings, 1 shirt, valued at 
$2 25. 


WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
[Anson A. Brewster, Esq. Hudson, Tr.] 


Rich field, donations 7 00 
Middiebury, aun. subs. 22 25 | 
Hudson, ann. subs. 7 00 
Contril utions 19 67 


Donation bv Dr. F. Town 4 00 

Atwater, Miss Polly Merick, L. M. of West. Res. E.S. 20 00 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Atwater, L. M. of West. Res. Ed. 
Soc. 


15 00 
Aaron Baldwin, L. M. of West. Res. Ed. Sec. 15 Ov 
Yeung Gent. and Ladies, to const. Rev. Wm. Bradley, 

L. M. West. Res. Ea. Soc. 15 0 
Sundry individuals 17 70 
Rando!ph, donations 3 00 
Streeteborough, donations 13 v0 
Aurora, (ieut. 21 62 
Ladies, to const. Rev. John Seward, L. M. of West. 

Res. Bul. Soc. 30 00 

Testfield, ann. sub. 13 00 
Granger, aun. sub. 6 00 
Ravenna, Gent. 19 25 
Ladles, 16 25 
Windham, ann, sub. 3 75 
Church collections ll 25 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 1 41 
Edenburg, ann. sub. 2 00 
West Res. Coll. donation 59 08 
Mrs. Mary Ann O. Clark 15 00 
Youngstown, ann. sub. 19 94 
Talmadge, donations, Gent. 35 76 


FUNDS. 











Fem. Ed. Soc. 26 00 
Piymaung and Auburn, ann. sub. 472 
Donations 7 63 
H adsworth, ann. anbs. ll 50 
Crecksvi‘le, anu. eub, 1475 
Nelson, donations 16 00 
Hunteburgh, ann, eub. 275 
Sharon, dunation 22 
T uy, do. 1 75 
Pa:kman, do. 10 75 
tainb- rd ge, vo. 75 
Geneva and Harpersfield, ann. sub. Gent. £6 5u 
Loeuches lu (y 
Madison, 1st Ch. ann. sub. 3 50 
Donations 919 
Second church <3 Ou 
Unionville 13 54 
Andover and Cherry Valley, ann. sub. 9 00 
Fem. Rel. Soc. 6 57 
Thompson, ann. sub. 5 00 
Unknown source 15 13 
Austinburg, ann. sub. Dr. Hawley £0 vO 
Jacob Austin 18 75 
Hon, FE. Austin lu «0 
Rev, BE. Austin 18 75 
Sundry individuals 40 5 
Wakeman, aun. sub, 10 00 
Sandusky, douatious 400 
Rilgefied, do, 225 
Rootstown, ann, sub. 9 13 
Clarwion, do, 8 94 
Painsville, donations 72 <5 
Wayne and Williamsfeld, ann. sub. $1 87 
Wiiington, von, sub, 10 00 
Bath, ©em. Ed. Soc. 3 00 
Mesopotamia, ann. sub, 13 47 
Farrington, do. 20 v0 
Warren, do. 12 56 
Brownville, do. 75 
Vienna, do. 26 25 
HarYord, do, <3 00 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 3 63 
Vernon, aun, sub, 5 ou 
Johnston, do. § 12 
Gustavus, do. 10 50 
Kinsman, do. 15 50 
Monroe, do. 15 50 
AKingsvi//e, ann. sub. 15 <5 
Fem. El. Suc 22 
Jefferson, aun, sub. 3 00 
Morgan, do. 12 50 
Reme, do. 2 50 
Spring fie'd, Mass. Dr. Swan 1 50 
Cleave‘and, sundries 87 54 
Ruggles, ann. sub. 14 50 
Twinsburg, do. 50 
Bronson, do, 1 00 
Beriin, do. 6 25 
Fitchville, do, 1 00 
Windham, Rev. J. Treat 1 00 


Brunswick, donations, Gent. £9 v0 


Ladies, in part to const. Rev. Lewis F. Lane, L. M. of 


West. Res. Ed. Soc. 6 83 
Northfield, ann. sub 2 00 
Brownstown, M. TI’. ann. sub. 13 00 
Plymouth, Four Corners, M. T. 7 00 
Northville, 5 00 

| Romeo, 13 00 
Bloomfield, Auburn, and Pontiac, M. T. anann. sub. 55 00 
Webster, M. 'T’. ann. sub. 8 05 
Ypsi/anti, do. 26 50 
Fem. Fil. Soc. 12 00 
Ann Arbour, M. T. ann. sub. 40 70 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 12 08 
Clinton, M. 'T. ann. sub. 4 50 
Addison, M. 'T. donations 33 00 
White Pigeon, M. ‘T. ann. sub. 50 35 
Beardsley’s Plain, M. T. by Rev, L. Humphrey 7 00 
Tecumseh, M.'T’. ann. sub. 19 09 
Donations 14 30 
Lyme, la. Rev. C. Corey 1 00 
Munroe, M. T. ann. sub. 50 00 
Donations 20 00 

| Detroit, M. T. Fem. Ed. Soc. 166 81 

| Gentlemen 615 56 
Avails of Jewelry, &e. 51 
Refunded money 129 97 

$2,561 00 


Whole amount received $14,572 45. 





Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending Jan 13th, 1836. 


Beverly, fr. the Ladies’ Sewing and Resding Soc. in the 4th 
Cong. Soc. by Mrs. Mary Herrick, | box, valued at $31 80. 

Leominster, tr. the Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. Miss Susan Lincoln, 
Tr. a bundle, valued at $9 54. 


New Ipswich, N. H. fr. the Keading and Char. Soc. Miss Han- 
nah Johnson, Sec. a box, valued at $45 49. : 
Wenham, fr. the Fem. Reading and Char, Soc. Mrs. Abigail 

Foster, Tr. 7 pr. woolen socks, 
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